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TWO MONTHS OF THE SESSION. 


is now rather more than two months since Parliament 
met and the Ministry offered in the QurEN’s name a 
magnificent programme of work to the Legislature. In point 
of fact during these two months an Irish Coercion Bill has been 
, one clause and a-half of an Irish Land Bill have been 
isionally agreed to in the Commons, and a Naturalization 
Bill has crept unnoticed through the Lords. Thus much of solid 
work has the august mother of free nations managed to get 
through in her Parliament within two months, or one-third of 
the whole Session. There has been nothing that can be called 
factiousness in the Conservative Opposition. The general tone 
of the Conservatives has, on the contrary, been that of a mild, 
ntle, and admiring support of the Government. The Ministry 
has had an unflinching, and often an unreasoning, majority. 
The hold of Mr. GLapstoxeE on his party is not at all shaken. 
The Irish members have, as Irish members go, been very 
reasonable and acquiescent. There have been no discussions 
on foreign affairs, nor many personal quarrels and explanations. 
Buta sort of paralysis, in spite of every favourable symptom, 
seems to have crept over Parliament. The House of Lords, 
having convinced the world that it is useless to start any 
important Liberal measure in its sphere, is obliged to wait 
until Bills are sent up to it, and, except for the name of 
the thing, it might henceforth just as well not meet at all 
till about the beginning of June. This stoppage of business 
in the Commons is not, however, due to any shortcomings in 
the deparimental activity of the Ministry. The chief heads 
of departments were quite ready for the opening of the Session. 
The Army and Navy Estimates had been carefully prepared, 
and economies rigidly carried out were ready to be justified by 
appropriate statistics. The Irish Land Bill was by no means 
a bad Bill as it was first drawn, and, if unintelligible and 
faulty in parts, scemed capable of easy improvement. The 
Education Bill was at least a measure which showed much at- 
tention to facts, and little disposition to ride down opposition 
on the back of any one triumphant theory. It cannot be said 
that any one of the principat Bills brought in by the Ministry 
has been a failure in itself and from its own weakness, except 
the CuanceLtor’s Appellate Jurisdiction Bill. It might have 
seemed as if everything would have concurred this Session to 
show off English Parliamentary Government at its best, and 
that legislation under such favourable conditions would have 
tun a singularly easy and happy course. And yet a clause 
and a-half of an Irish Land Bill and the whole of a Coercion 
Bill are all that there is to show for the present amount of 
Parliamentary work, And it has been a very hard-working 
on. There have been morning sittings at 2 much earlier 
Period than usual, and the House has gone on till very late at 
might. Private members have been ruthlessly sacrificed, 
and have had to sink their little motions and resolutions 
and inquiries altogether out of sight. It has been said 
the slowne:s with which legislation has gone on is the 
fault of Conservatives who wish to obstruct while seeming 
to help, and of Liberals who wish to talk. 
Press is indignant at the amount of unhandsome talk of 
Which Conservatives are guilty, and at the amount of use- 
less talk of which Liberals are guilty. But there is much 
exaggeration in this complaint. Are Liberals never to open 
€ir mouths, to exercise no criticism, to do nothing towards 
Ping the conduct of their party? ‘To be in Parliament is 
@ very dull and tedious thing, but it would be intolerably 
dull for wretched Liberal members if they had to get Mr. 
LADSTONE’s leave before they might speak; and if a party is 
pag any little sort of independence of its leader, surely it 
d be difficult to say that any party should have less in- 
ndence than the Liberal majority has now. 
_ One main cause of this slowness of legislative movement 


fear, that an English Parliament is in its nature in- 
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capable of moving fast, and that all hopes of anything very 
striking in the legislative activity of a Session are doomed to 
disappointment. The House of Commons does such a vast 
variety of things that it has no time to do any, and the 
function of the House of Lords is, not to legislate, but to 
enliven or enlighten the nation by occasional discussions on 
important public topics. The day may come, possibly, when 
the nation will think that the House of Commons does too 
much, but at present the House of Commons more and more 
takes everything into its own hands, and is fully supported 
in doing so by the outside public. It is very doubtful 
whether the House will consent, after the expiration of the 
present Act, to delegate any longer its powers of inquiry 
into corrupt practices at elections. ‘The Judges may 
have done pretty well, but not well enough to reconcile the 
House to the lessening of its powers. No suggestion that 
is made for quickening the action of the House comes to 
anything, for the House is determined that it shall come to 
nothing. The Committee that sat last Session on the distri- 
bution of public business did no sort of good except to make 
it evident that no good could be done. The English House 
of Commons has tried or discussed almost all the devices by 
which other Legislative Assemblies have tried to lighten their 
work, and has rejected them. It will not allow even Com- 
mittees of its own body to do its work for it. It has a con- 
tempt for the votes of these Committees, and loves to correct 
them by the standard of its own superior wisdom. The 
Committee on Parliamentary and Municipal E.ections, for 
example, has this Session reported in favour of some changes in 
the machinery of election, and against others. But no pro- 
gress towards the real settlement of the questions which the 
Committee attempted to decide has been made by the deci- 
sions of the Committee. No one in the House cares in the 
least whether a Committee upstairs chose to vote in favour of 
keeping up public nomination days or against them. The 
House, when the time comes, will decide, on the suggestion of 
a Minister, which way the point shall be determined. The tax 
on the strength of public men which is thus involved is 
enormous, for the House of Commons will have the Ministry 
there at hand to guide it on every point, and will do so many 
things, and will act as a whole so uniformly. It may even 
be observed that there is now growing up a sort of fanciftl 
standard of the completeness of authority with which the 
House ought to express itself, and a majority is not taken to 
be enough unless it is pronounced to be a majority that will 
command the respect and obedience of the House of Lords. 
It may be acknowledged that, when the House of Commons 
has a distinct and intelligible issue submitted to it, the deci- 
sion at which it arrives is as good a decision ordinarily as the 
state of public opinion in the nation on the point decided ren- 
ders possible. But when the House of Commons has to 
legislate without much guidance, and without any one know- 
ing exactly what is to be decided, or what principle is being 
applied or tested, it is a very helpless body, for it feels its 
great power, and wants to use it wisely and properly, but 
does not know in what direction to move. ‘There is occa- 
sionally a kind of benevolent impotence in the English 
House of Commons which will every now and then iead to 
curious and even serious consequences. The Irish people 
cannot really doubt that the present Ministry and the pre- 
sent House of Commons mean very well to Ireland, and are 
sincerely anxious to pass a good Irish Land Bill. But if, as 
seems only too probable, the Irish Land Bill proves a failure, 
and its merits are frittered away little by little in the process 
of desultory legislation, this very goodness of intention, 
coupled with the feebleness of the result, will seem, it may be 
feared, to impetuous Irishmen the most convincing of all 
roofs that good legislation for Ireland at Westminster is 

yond hope. If the Parliament failed from want of good will 
or from want of symnathy, it might be hoped that free dis- 
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cussion, and time, and changes of men and Ministries, might 
give a better chance some day of securing good legislation ; 
but if Parliament fails because, with the best and kindest 
intentions, it goes on floundering and vacillating and theorizing 
until good legislation is hopeless, then the prospect seems 
very dreary, and the thoughts of men will turn instinctively in 
some other direction. If after Easter the House goes on with 
the Land Bill as it has gone on before Easter, it will be almost 
certain, after abandoning all the other work of the Session, to 
pass a Bill that will make Irishmen regard it and its efforts 
with amiable pity and good-natured contempt. 


Perhaps the most encouraging feature in the past history of 
the Session is that the shortcoming we have to notice is not 
only that of the House of Commons itself, but is also de- 
cidedly that of particular men. If this is so, we may hope 
that those who have disappointed us hitherto will begin to 
arouse themselves and to satisfy our expectations. Mr. GLap- 
STONE has not guided the House enough, for the simple reason 
that he has not had in his own mind any clear notion of what 
he wanted and why he wanted it. The Ministry have been 
quite at sea in the discussion of the Irish Land Bill. They 
have abandoned clauses almost before they were drawn, and 
have altered and omitted and rectified and conceded point 
after point in an hour’s time. They have not known what 
they meant or what their words would come to. Mr. GLap- 
STONE has been open to suggestions from every quarter, and 
has not had any test of distinct principle by which he could 
accept or reject them. Having once abandoned the ground of 
giving reasonable security to the tenant, and entered on the 
difficult and intricate ground of adjusting by a number of 
minute provisions the conflicting claims of tenant and landlord, 
he has been pleased and bewildered by the subtleties of de- 
tail that have in rapid succession been pressed on his con- 
sideration. And he has received little or no assistance from 
his colleagues. It is not their business to interfere with the 
details of a Bill under his care, and, except that Mr. Lowe 
came forward in the handsomest manner to make a sacrifice 
of his former opinions on Ireland, and to abjure political 
economy in support of the Privz Minister, no one in the 
front rank of the Cabinet has been able to help Mr. Giap- 
STONE at all. Je has not this year had the clear sense 
and great professional skill which the Irish Master of the RoLts 
last year, as Attorney-General for Ireland, brought to his aid 
at every turn of the Church Bill. He has had to be guided 
by Mr. Cuicuester Fortescue, who has little more to ofler 
than a fair knowledge of Ireland and a willingness to hear 
what is to be said on it, and by the English Arrorney-GrNeRAL 
and by the for Irnevanp. In his per- 
plexity he suffers himself more and more to Icok for his law 
and his legal views to Sir Rounpett Parmer, who, quite 
fairly, since the opportunity is given him, pulls and twists the 
Bill as he fancies. Mr. Guiapstone has a great command 
over his party and a great influence with the House, but he 
has not a ready command over a number of men not exactly 
opposing him or supporting him, but discussing, and the con- 
duct of the business of the Irish Land Bill thus slips away 
from him. It is impossible not to surmise that the history of 
these two months would have been different if Mr. Bricur 
had been in full activity and vigour to take part in the coun- 
sels of the Cabinet, and to impress his views on the House. 
It may be asked, if he could have made a great difference, why 
the presence of other members of the Cabinet has not availed 
to keep the attention of Mr. GLapsrone more steadily directed 
to the end before him. The answer is that no other member 
of the Cabinet holds the peculiar position of Mr. Bricut, or 
has his special qualities. He could have urged on the 
Premier, with a force and weight that no one else could 
rival, that an Irish Land Bill with all the pith taken out 
of it, a mere cleverly balanced scheme for giving tenant 
and landlord equal chances in a lawsuit, was not the sort 
of measure the Government wanted to pass. Mr. Bricur 
has at least the conspicuous merit of looking steadily at 
what he believes to be great and worthy objects of exertion, 
and no one would be so averse to hurry through Parliament 
a series of unmeaning, ineffectual compromises, and call them 
a Bill. Very often this attention to the end of effort, and 
inattention to facts and details, leads Mr. Brigur astray, 
and makes his suggestions on public affairs unpractical or 
mischievous. But at the present crisis, with a chief given 
over as a prey to petty refinements and hair-splitting on a 
great subject, he would have been peculiarly fitted and 
tolerably certain to insist on the paramount necessity of keep- 
ing some gencral aim clearly and steadily in view. We trust 
that after Easter he may soon be restored to his place in 
the Government and the House, or, if that is not to be, that 


Mr. Grapstone will, during the recess, reanimate himself with 
something of the vigorous spirit in which he and Mr. Brigsr 
wos all his colleagues originally set out to deal with Irish 
affairs. 


THE BUDGET 

IIE main provisions of the Budget will be generally 

regarded as judicious. Although Mr. Lowe's ingenui 
enabled him last year to effect a pleasant surprise, it is ordi- 
narily a recommendation to a financial scheme that its contentg 
have been antivipated. Those who relied on Mr. Lowe's 
judgment and firmness had little doubt that the residug 
penny would be taken off the Income-tax after the final dis. 
charge of the Abyssinian liabilities. Asa penny in the pound 
of income now produces a million and a quarter, the expected 
reduction disposed of more than a fourth part of the surplus, 
It might have been roughly calculated that consumers would, 
as compared with payers of direct taxes, receive a double 
portion of Mr. Lowe's beneficence, and accordingly the removal 
of one-half of the sugar-duty absorbs two millions and a half, 
There is no commodity which it is more desirable to cheapen 
than sugar, although strong arguments have been urged for 
giving the preference to malt. If the malt duty had been 
diminished by one-half, the remainder would not have been 
too large to be dealt with in some future Budect, and both 
the growers of-barley and the drinkers of beer would have 
received a sensible advantage. Sugar, bowever, is a still 
more universal article of consumption than beer; and since 
the abolition of slavery no sect of fanatics has denounced its 
use. Having decided on the subject-matter of reduction, 
Mr. Lowe was well advised in determining on a large and 
substantial change. It is not quite certain that retail con- 
sumers will profit even by the repeal of one half of the 
existing tax. ‘The diilerence of price will only amount to a 
halfpenny in the pound of brown sugar; and small coins 
havea tendency to remain in the tradesman’s pocket. As Mr. 
Reap stated in the subsequent conversation, bread has not 
been cheapencd as rapidly as flour; nor is there any reason 
to suppose that consumers have hitherto received a share of 
the shilling duty which was abolished a year ago. On the 
whole, it may be hoped that the reduction of the sugar duty 
may encourage iniportation, and that increased alundanee 
of supply may tend to cheapness. A smaller diminution of 
the duty would have involved an uncompensated loss to the 
revenue; and there is much force in the objections which 
Mr. Lowe characteristically urged against Mr. Briaut’s pro 
ject of a “ free breakfast-table.” 

The minor provisions of the Budget are more questionable 
than the reduction of the Income-tax and the sugar duty. 
The proposed substitution of a tax on fire-arms for a game 
certificate, though it seemed to be received with favour by 
the House, is so unjust, and in its nature so unpopular, that 
it will almost necessarily be withdrawn. ‘To middle-aged 
gentlemen in comfortable cireumstances, the temptation to 
prowl about the roads in a Christmas frost, shooting at tomtits 
and robin-redbrcasts, is not especially attractive. The prac- 
tice is troublesome, and it is slightly dangerous both to the 
youthful sportsmen and to nervous passengers; but it is not 
desirable that Parliament should repress, by a prohibitive 
tax, an amusciment which seems to possess an_ irresistible 
attraction for boys in the neighbourhood of towns. _ It is still 
more inexpedient to prevent another class of boys from com- 
bining business with pleasure by frightening rooks and pigeons 
from the corn. A proposal which would facilitate and cheapen 
the preservation of game, while it restricted the pleasures 
of the humbler classes, cannot be judiciously pressed by the 
Government, or accepted by Parliament. On entirely different 
grounds the proposed redistribution of the tax on railways 
is liable to serious objection. Since the abolition of the taxes 
on hired vehicles there is no longer a plausible excuse for 
maintaining the duty on railway passengers ; but the continu- 
ance of an existing injustice is more tolerable than a new 
oppression. A tax on the gross receipts of railways will 
operate severely to the disadvantage of the less prosperous 
lines which depend mainly on the carriage of minerals, 0 
timber, and of agricultural produce. On lines which produce 
no dividends to shareholders the tax must be paid by the 
creditors, who have already sufficient difliculty in obtaining 
the interest to which they are entitled. In all cases a tax on 


the gross receipts is doubled in its incidence on those who 
receive the income, for the working expenses, which average 
fifty per cent. on the receipts, must be provided in full. 
There is no reason why railway dividends, which already 
pay their proper percentage in the form of Income-taX, 
should be charged with a second Income-tax of four or five 
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—— 
per cent. which is not imposed on any other description of 

perty. If it is necessary to follow the analogy of the 
ee duty on any other instruments of locomotion, a mode- 
rate tax ought to be placed on passenger carriages and on 
engines. There is no more reasor for taxing a truck than for 
imposing a corresponding charge on a broad- wheeled waggon. 
Mr. Lowe indeed expresses the opinion that horses on a farm 
are improperly and partially exempted. In his celebrated 
Budget speech in 1853 Mr. Giapsroxe more roundly defended 
the exemption on the ground that horses were as much an 
industrial motive power as steam-engines or water-wheels, 
The same reasons which prove the inexpediency of taxing the 
yaw material of manufacture apply to the machinery of pro- 
duction and transit. It is convenient to discuss the tax as if 
it fell exclusively on shareholders, nor is it possible to define 
its ultimate incidence; but freighters will in some cases, 
though not in all, bear the whole or a part of the burden, 
The great and unequal charge which is imposed on railways 
in the form of local rates ought to entitle them to some con- 
sideration from Chancellors of the Exchequer; but large 
corporations arc tempting objects of plunder, although their 
nominally collective income really belongs to a large number 
of petty holders. 

The halfpenny Post Office stamp had already been an- 
nounced by Mr. GLapsrone; and it has the merit of at the 
same time affording accommodation to producers and con- 
sumers of newspapers, and of securing an increase of revenue. 
The modification of the stamp duties will also yield satis- 
factory results. Some persons will benefit by the abolition of 
anunber of petty license duties, and the Treasury will be 
little the poorer for the loss. Mr. Lowe's argument in favour 
of maintaining the license on brewers was little more than 
a profession of implicit faith in the economical doctrine 
that producers always recover from consumers the amount 
of taxes imposed on their own industry. As it is no 
longer possible to assert that the tax is added to the retail 
price of beer, Mr. Lowe satisfies himself by the not im- 
probable assumption that the infallibility of potitical economy 
is vindicated by adulteration. To beer-drinkers the explana- 
tim is not altogether consolatory, nor is it probably sound. 
It is certain!y possible to impose on the maker of an article 
a tax which simply reduces his profits. A graver question 
israised by the appropriation of a small part of the surplus 
to the conversion of Consols held by the Post Office Savings 
Banks into Terminable Annuities. Like several of his pre- 
decessors, Mr. Lowe hankers after a Sinking Fund, although 
he abstains from urging the direct adoption of an exploded 
theory. As many critics have remarked, the creation of 
Terminable Annuities is a contrivance for cheating the House 
of Commons into an act of self-denial which it is supposed that 
itwould not consciously perform. The experiments introduced 
by Mr. Grapstonr and Mr. Disraett have been hampered by 
the difficulty of finding purchasers for the most inconvenient 
of securities. It has consequently occurred to the CuANCELLOR 
of the Excurquer that, as trustee for the Savings Banks, he is 
himself a holder of Consols, and that he may safely be guilty 
of an act of imprudence from which private investors habitu- 
ally shrink. By the conversion, at an expense of 199,000. 
@ year, of 7,000,000/. of Consols into short Annuities, he 

ill provide his successor of fifteen years hence with a surplus 
or disposable revenue of 330,000/. It would have been simpler, 
and in every way better, to have applied the annual 199,000l. 
to the direct payment of debt, and it is absurd to suppose 
that the House of Commons would have refused its assent to 
such a proposal on the part of the Government. ‘The idle 
pretence of conversion deceives no one who would be likely to 
take any interest in the matter, but it may be admitted that 
it is a more harmless absurdity to play tricks with Govern- 
Ment investments than to make a sacrifice for the purpose 
of inducing purchasers to buy an unmarketable stock. No 
man can be ruined by playing with his right hand against his 
left, but the process involves a waste of time and industry. 
Liberal estimates of expenditure and moderate estimates of 
Tevenue, coinciding with a general increase of wealth, will 
Produce annually a small and legitimate Sinking Fund. The 
attempt to pay off the debt more quickly is premature. The 
example of the United States would be more impressive if 
the current reduction of the debt were not rendered possible 

the maintenance of a taxation which is vicious in distri- 
ution and excessive in amount. In general it may be said 
that the simplest and most comprehensive of Mr. Lowe’s pro- 
posals form the best part of the Budget. The singularly 
Prosperous financial condition which he has the good fortune 
% announce will incline the House and the country to receive 
scheme with favour. 


THE PLEBISCITUM. 


HE adjournment of the Corps Législatif until after the 
plebiscitum has been taken is the most natural conse- 
quence possible of the determination to which M. OLLivier 
and his few surviving colleagues had previously come. The 
only wonder is that it should be thought necessary ever to call 
the Chamber together again. There is really something to be 
said for the plan of legislating by Ayes and Noes. What an 
immense convenience, for example, it would have been to 
Mr. Guapstoxe if he had been able to put the Land Bill or 
the Education Bill to the test of a popular vote! There would 
have been no troublesome amendments, no close divisions, no 
apprehension of caves, Everybody who was not ready 
to declare himself against the Government would have been 
forced to range himself on its side, and instead of Easter 
coming upon us with all our difficulties still unsettled, it would 
have found us in the happy position of having the year’s 
legislation behind our back. M. OLtivier has now an oppor- 
tunity of making this blessedness his own. There can be 
no reason for resorting to a plebiscitum once in a way 
which would not equally justify an habitual resort to it, at 
intervals say of six weeks. No doubt this would be a slight 
to the Corps Législatif, but after the proceedings of Wednesday 
the dignity of the Corps Législatif is ‘past praying for. A 
Parliament which votes for an adjournment in the very 
midst of a Ministerial crisis, a Constitutional crisis—in 
short, of a combination of crises of every kind—must be 
taken as acquiescing in its own insignificance. M. OLLIVIER 
tells the Chamber that on the whole he thinks it will 
be in the way “during the plebiscitary period,” and the 
Chamber decides by 193 votes to 63, that M. OLLivier has 
rightly estimated its capacities of usefulness. In the most 
triumphant days of the Empire the majority of the Corps. 
Législatif could not have shown themselves more obsequious. 
We have no doubt that when the 5th or the 12th of May 
sees the Deputies safe back in their places, the Minister will 
reward them for their docility by allowing them to play 
at Parliamentary government until the heats of summer 
make Paris disagreeable. Indeed, he would be foolish as 
well as ungrateful if he did anything else. It must be 
an untold satisfaction to a Minister who has to administer 
a Personal government under Parliamentary forms to have 
a Chamber upon whose submissiveness he can rely. It 
would almost be worth his while to insert a clause in the 
new Constitution empowering the present Corps Législatif to 
sit during the pleasure of the Minister. It would be just as. 
safe to be carried as any other part of the instrument, and it 
would have the additional merit of compelling the Left and 
most of the Left Centre to take themselves out of an Assembly 
in which they are no longer wanted. 


To speak seriously, the aspect of affairs in France is as 
disastrous as it well can be. All the innocent interpretations 
which it was possible to put upon the plebiscitum have one 
by one been disproved. If an ostensible provision had been 
made for future appeals to a popular vote, and no present 
resort to it been proposed, it might have been imagined, 
as we pointed out last week, that the clause was merely 
introduced by way of salve to the Emperor's vanity, with- 
out any real intention of making it a working reality. If, 
again, it had been desired to secure the seal of a plebis- 
citum for a Constitution from which any such expedient 
was excluded for the future, it might have been argued 
that the Emperor was honestly anxious to place Parlia- 
mentury institutions under the same technical sanction 
which he had taken care to secure for the Personal Empire. 
If, once more, he had reserved the power of resorting to a 
plebiscitum, but had consented to exercise it like any other of 
his prerogatives on the advice of his responsible Ministers, and 
with the consent of the two Chambers, the representatives of 
the nation would at least have had a veto on their own sus- 
pension from duty. But not one of these alternatives has been 
adopted. ‘The power of appealing to the people is to be ex- 
ercised at once, so as to dispel all notions of its being merely 
a dead letter. The Constitution on which the appeal is to be 
taken provides for constant repetitions of the experiment, so that 
there can be no room for the theory that the object of the 
process is to give final and exceptional stability to the 
new order of things. The plebiscitum is to be taken, now and 
on all future occasions, without reference to the opinion of the 
Legislature, so that there may be no mistake as to the essen- 
tially subordinate position which Parliament is to occupy 
under the system which, by what has proved a lamentable 
misnomer, has been styled the Parliamentary Empire. Any 
one who under this triple operation remains blind to the broad 
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meaning of the whole business must be a hopeless victim to 
intellectual cataract. 


It is some satisfaction to know that this miserable farce 
has not been countenanced by the whole Cabinet. Indeed, 
according to the terminology in use a couple of months ago, it 
has not been countenanced by the Cabinet at all, for the 
Cabinet was always said to be Count Darvu’s, and Count Daru 
is no longer in office. The resignation of the two Ministers 
who gave a really constitutional character to the fabric of which 
M. Oxtivier was the nominal builder, is the one feature in the 
case that gives us any hope of a Parliamentary resurrection. 
The politicians who had to all appearance succeeded in trans- 
forming Napo.ron III. into a passable imitation of a Con- 
stitutional Sovereign have lost their time and their trouble, 
but they have not incapacitated themselves for future service 
to France. Connivance on their part in the clever trick 
which the Emperor has just played would have operated as 
an absolute disqualification for anything of the kind. After 
the experiences which France has had during the last eighteen 
years, and the similar experiences which may still be in 
store for her while the present Emperor lives, it is a matter of 
inestimable importance that the nation should know whom it 
can trust. It is quite clear that M. OLtivier no longer 
answers to this description. He may have many virtues and 
many gifts, but he is not a man to be depended on. Whether 
he is the dupe of the Emperor, as seems likely, or supposes that 
the Emperor is his dupe, which is at least possible, is not very 
material to the question, since in either case he must be woe- 
fully deficient in political insight. If he thinks the plebiscitum 
important, he ought to have known that it is dangerous. If 
he thinks it unimportant, that is sufficient evidence of his 
inability to estimate facts. Whether he continues to hold 
office under the revived Imperialism which may again be 
fashionable in France, will of course make a difference in the 
moral judgment which will hereafter be passed on him. If 
his blindness is really genuine, it can hardly be of long dura- 
tion; and for his own sake it is to be hoped that he may yet 
repent in retirement and obscurity the blunders he has com- 
mitted during his brief interlude of power. If he has been 
led by vanity or ambition to believe that he can divest the 
leopard of his spots, or construct a Constitutional Govern- 
ment out of such an incongruous combination as an Emperor 
and a plebiscitum, there is no reason why the delusion, being 
wilful in its inception, should cease except with his life. The 
obscurity which we wished for him just now will still indeed be 
his portion, for if the Emperor falls back upon his old measures, 
he can have no motive for dispensing much longer with his 
old advisers. All systems are best worked by men who have 
active faith in them, and when M. Rovner is to pull the 
strings, he may as well come on the stage in his proper cha- 
racter as exercise his functions by the agency of a Parlia- 
mentary puppet. We say this of course on the hypothesis 
that France is prepared to accept without serious murmuring 
the destruction of all her hopes of better things. But the 
events of the last fortnight are too apt a warning against a 
rash resort to prophecy to allow of this being stated as any- 
thing more than one chance out of many. 


THE RED RIVER REBELLION, 


sige rebellion in the Red River territory is very annoy- 
ing, but indignant patriots are hasty in quoting it as 
a proof of the decline of English spirit. It is of course pro- 
per and necessary to protect every part of the Empire; but 
the Red River must be content to rank in national regard after 
Yorkshire or the Isle of Wight. Few politicians who are 
called upon to apply a general proposition to an extremely 
special case had ever heard of the insurgents or their territory 
before they thought proper to rebel. It now appears that they 
are peculiarly situated, and that the grievance which they 
have risen in insurrection to redress is of an exceptional kind. 
For eight months in the year it is impossible to reach the 
Red River from the civilized world, except by traversing a 
part of the dominions of the United States. It is more surprising 
that an application for a free passage of troops should have been 
made to the American Government than that it should have 
been peremptorily refused. In modern times most free coun- 
tries are inclined to maintain strict neutrality in civil contests 
amongst their neighbours, and the people of the United 
States, except in the case of their own civil war, have uniformly 
len something more than neutral between Sovereign Powers 
and insurgents. Their habitual relations with England are 
not enthusiastically friendly, and it was certain that they 
would sympathize with the rebels, whatever might be the cause 


of quarrel. The Americans are also eager for the extension 
of territory in proportion to the superfluous extent of their 
possessions; and it has always been to them an uncomfort. 
able reflection that an English colony lay from sea to ge 
between the States and the North Pole. Mr. Srwarp’s 
purchase of Russian America was intended to outflank the 
unwelcome possessors of the higher latitudes, and it mg 
have seemed probable that the Red River rebellion would 
ultimately transfer another inhospitable tract of land into the 
hands of the Great Republic. Although it is probable that 
North-Western newspapers may be disagreeably outspoken on 
the subject, there is no reason to complain of any public aet 
on the part of responsible authorities, It is not certain thatin 
the converse case the English or Canadian Government would 
have allowed an American force to traverse its territory; and 
it was undoubtedly competent to an independent Power to 
refuse any permission of the kind without furnishing just 
cause of offence. If the rebels should succeed in maintaining 
themselves in their remote corner of the earth, it will 
be impossible that they should form an independent State, 
They would necessarily gravitate to their powerful neigh- 
bours; and, if necessary, the process might be accclerated 
either by buying their leaders or by sending the nece 
number of voters across the border to decide upon an- 
nexation. The acquisition of Texas was by similar methods 
effected with perfect easc; and although it is not as easy to 
dismember the British Empire as to detach province after 
province from Mexico, it is undeniable that some portions at 
least of the wide Dominion of Canada are practically indefen- 
sible. It is not easy to reconquer even from a handful of ad- 
venturers an inaccessible territory; and the difficulty would 
become indefinitely greater if the attempt involved a contest 
with the United States. If any attempt is to be made 
during the short summer to suppress the rebellion, there 
is no room for delay. The force to be encountered is pro- 
bably for the present contemptible, if only it can be brought 
within reach. The Canadian Government appears to have 
resolved on undertaking the enterprise, and it would be 
desirable that any possible assistance should be furnished by 
the Imperial Government. The withdrawal of the garrison 
from Canada would have prevented the despatch of a con- 
tingent, nor would it have been desirable to tisk a body of 
regular troops in so distant and obscure a campaign ; but the 
colonists have a reasonable claim for a contribution in the 
form of money or of stores. 


The insurgents of the Red River are of mixed Indian blood, 
and it is not known whether their ostensible grievance is the 
real cause of their disaffection. It is highly probable that the 
better class of inhabitants is opposed to the insurrection, and 
the insolent outrage of putting a loyal subject to death for 
abiding by his allegiance indicates a belief that it is expediént 
to strike terror into dissidents and to make the rupture ime- 
parable. TheRed River forms a part of the vast territories which 
were included in the charter of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and the insurgents complain that they were transferred to the 
Dominion of Canada without reference to their wishes or to 
their alleged interests. It had for some time been the object 
of English statesmen to satisfy the wishes of Canada by in- 
ducing the Hudson’s Bay Company to part with its anomalous 
sovereignty. It was asserted that the Company discouraged 
settlement for the purpose of maintaining its hunting grounds 
intact; and there was an apparent anachronism in allowing 
territorial possession to be a subject-matter of joint-stock 
enterprise. ‘The Canadians, like the Americans of the United 
States, were disturbed by seeing on the map, coloured in 
a tint which indicated a separate ownership, a consider- 
able region which appeared to them a part of their natural 
inheritance ; and they had no suspicion that, with the ex- 
ception of the Indian tribes, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
reigned over any appreciable body of subjects. The con- 
troversy which had long pended between the Colony and 
the Company was finally adjusted a year ago through the 
mediation of Lord Graxvitte. The price was settled, and the 
formal conveyance was effccted ; but suflicient care has ap- 
parently not been taken of personal and local interests. There 
is reason to believe that some of the servants of the Company 
who are likely to be deprived of their occupation have not been 
forward in facilitating the transfer of the possessions of their 
former employers. On their suggestion, or perhaps sponta- 
neously, a belief was spread among the scattered inhabitants 
of the Red River that intruders from Canada were about © 
enter their country and to occupy the provincial offices. It 
is scarcely probable that the wealth of the district would have 
attracted the cupidity of strangers; but it is difticult to make 
any change withou: touching upon some vested interest. It 
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would probably have been judicious to reserve some small per- 
centage of the purchase-money to satisfy petty officials, or even 
for the practice on g small scale of the arts which accomplished 
the Irish Union. When Mr. Macpoveat, the Canadian 
Governor or Commissioner, appeared to take possession of 
the provincial Government, he was refused admission to the 
territory ; and as he was not, and indeed could not have been, 
accompanied by any armed force, he had no choice but to 
desist after a time from his futile enterprise. A French half- 
breed has contrived for the present to put himself at the head 
of a provisional Government, and after some hesitation he 
has committed himself to rebellion by a political murder. 
There is no longer any room for discussion; and it may be 
hoped that the impediments to the exercise of force are not 
insurmountable. 


To a certain extent the English Government may be con- 
sidered under an obligation to guarantee the transfer of the 
territory to the Dominion. The Hudson’s Bay Company was 
an English incorporation, and its members and officers were 
exclusively English subjects. The sovereignty of its posses- 
sions remained in the Crown somewhat more fully than the 
corresponding prerogative when it is applied to a great and 
self-governing colony. The Governor, indeed, was appointed 
by the Company, and there was no English functionary to 
represent the Imperial authority; but, on the other hand, 
the Company depended for its existence on charters and 
Acts of Parliament which might at any time have been 
recalled or repealed. ‘The English Government took part 
in the late negotiation, partly to gratify the wishes of Canada, 
but also through a desire to break loose from a connexion 
with an anomalous system and with the responsibility which 
itinvolved. The principal benefit of the transfer accrued to 
Canada, but England was a necessary party to the proceeding, 
and was bound as far as possible to see that it was completed. It 
is highly desirable that, if the undertaking is not intrinsically 
impracticable, the insurrection should be forcibly suppressed 
without delay. The possible risk of complications with the 
United States concerns England as nearly as Canada. A col- 
lision or a quarrel would soon transcend colonial dimensions, 
especially as American patriots would take more pleasure in 
insulting England than in interfering with the rights of 
Canada. If the Red River is once subjected to its new 
allegiance, the Government of the Dominion may fairly 
be expected to charge itself with the future vindication 
ef its own authority; but until the territory lately belong- 
ing to the Hudson’s Bay Company has been reduced into 
possession, the colony has a claim upon England. The 
Canadian House of Commons lately rejected by a large 
majority a proposal that the Dominion should ask the Imperial 
Government to concede to it the management of its own com- 
mercial diplomacy. Yet, although the loyal feeling of the 
colonists is warm and steady, the local Government is con- 
stantly compelled by circumstances to rely more and more on 
independent action. The main burden of punishing the Red 
River insurgents will necessarily fall on the Dominion, and 
the late legislation of the Canadian Parliament on the 
fisheries has already produced counter demonstrations on the 
part of the American Government. The despatch of a war- 
vessel by the PRresIDENT, to protect the supposed rights of 
American fishermen, is in itself perfectly legitimate, but it is 
probable that the firmness and temper of the Canadian autho- 
tities may be severely tested. The legislation over which the 
Dominion has exclusive control is necessarily affected by the 
restrictive policy of the United States. Congress declines 
the renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty, and even the Free-trade 
party support the system of prohibition in the avowed hope 
that Nova Scotia, or some other part of the Dominion, may 
be induced by commercial interest to ask for admission into 
the Union. ‘The tariff which is now under discussion in the 

ian House of Commons is intended to be in some re- 
spects retaliatory, and it will be found in other respects that 
practical sovereignty in domestic matters involves a certain 
interference with external relations. Canadian statesmen will 
hot be unequal to the task of reconciling practical necessities 
with the theory of allegiance to the Imperial Government. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
O* the eve of adjourning for the Easter Recess the House 
of Commons began to reflect how very little progress it 
had made with the Irish Land Bill, and some angry contro- 
versy arose as to who was to blame. The real obstacle to the 
Bill passing is the Bill itself. The main fault of it may be 
described shortly by saying that it introduces principles dan- 


gerous to landlords generally, without doing good to the Irish 
tenants. An Irish Land Bill that does this cannot be a good 
Bill, and of course it meets with much opposition from land- 
lords generally and from the friends of the Irish tenants also ; 
and, indeed, we are not aware of any one who has anything to 
say in favour of the Bill, except that it has been introduced 
and is supported by Mr. Guapstone. The Bill, as it was first 
framed, seemed likely to be a good Bill in the sense that it 
would give the Irish tenants a distinct and unquestionable 
advantage, great enough to counterbalance the evils which the 
passing of a revolutionary measure with regard to land must 
entail. Some of the clauses were doubtful and vague in lan- 
guage, but, interpreted in the light of the speech made by Mr. 
Giapstone when he introduced the measure, they seemed only to 
want a little more precision to be beneficial to the tenant. But 
since the Bill gotinto Committee, the clauses have been changed, 
and promises as to clauses not yet reached have been given by 
the Government, and constructions have been put on doubt- 
ful language, until the position of the tenant has been quite 
altered from that which it once appeared he was likely to 
occupy. The radical mischief of the Bill, as it now stands, 
is that while the tenant is put by it into an exceptional posi- 
tion, in defiance of the general principles of law and political 
economy, he has the benefits of this position taken away from 
him in deference to the objections of those who say that the 
general principles of law and political economy ought to be 
upheld. No wonder that every syllable of every clause leads 
to long disputes, for every syllable may give the tenant some 
tiny advantage, or impose on him some tiny disadvantage, and 
there is no principle on which it can be laid down whether he 
ought to have the one or the other; and Mr. Giapsronr 
shifts his ground from minute to minute, now overcome with 
regret at finding his Bill made a farce, and now anxious to 
get it a day or two forward by conciliating some section of 
his numerous critics, 


It is not very easy to appreciate exactly the probable con- 
sequences of the Bill to the Irish tenant, for the Bill does 
not exist anywhere on paper. There is first the Bill as it 
was brought in, then there is the clause and a half to which 
the Committee have agreed ; there are the innumerable amend- 
ments proposed by members of all parties and all degrees of 
competence; and lastly, there are the verbal promises and ex- 
planations of Mr. GLapstone, which, except in the newspaper 
reports, are not to be found in print at all. But still we know 
enough of what has been carried or proposed to form a rough 
estimate of what the Bill will do for the Irish tenant. There 
are certain unquestionable advantages which it will confer on 
him. He will have his Ulster custom, or his custom similar 
to the custom of Ulster, legalized; he will be paid for im- 
provements if he is turned out; and he will have the improve- 
ments he is to be paid for made as wide as possible. All this 
is very advantageous to him, but he would have got all this 
under any Land Bill that could have been proposed. He would 
have got it without any of the subtleties of Mr. GLapstonr’s 
Bill, and he would have got it without any serious opposition 
from any one in either House of Parliament. The distinguishing 
feature of Mr. GLapstone’s Bill, the element in it that took the 
House into a region outside ordinary law and _ political 
economy, was the proposal that the tenant should be paid 
by the landlord if he was turned out, simply because he was 
turned out. This was the great and novel boon which the 
English Parliament was to offer to the Irish tenant, in order to 
make him good and happy. It was the announcement of this 
boon that was to be the message of peace and goodwill to 
Ireland, and it is the practical advantage of this boon that 
Mr. Guapstone has allowed to be taken away. The landlord 
is indeed to pay the tenant for turning him out, but he is to 
pay such an indefinite amount, and this amount is subject to so 
many drawbacks and sets-off, that the tenant will never be 
able to calculate on getting a penny. He may hope to get a 
little, but he can never know that he will get it. Ifthe tenant 
can prove that he has been specially injured by being turned 
out, then the Court may order him to receive something ; 
but from this something is to be deducted whatever the 
Court may think ought to be deducted for any wrong or 
unreasonable conduct on the part of the tenant towards the 
landlord. The tenant has to add up a list of imaginary in- 
juries to himself, and set against them a list of the injuries 
which he imagines his landlord would imagine on his side, 
and then to put the result into pounds, shillings, and pence. 
And the Government invites him to do this sum and creates 
the opportunity of his doing it at the hazard of introducing 
some very dangerous principles of legislation, in order that 
he may be strengthened and encouraged to farm better and to 
live quietly and peaceably. The Irish are a most unaccount- 
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able people, and the opportunity of doing this sum may quiet 
them and make them dig potatoes with more energy; but 
they certainly are the oddest creatures alive if it does not be- 
wilder, vex, and exasperate them. But there is one advantage 
which they will gain, and it will be this advantage, we 
suspect, that will really attract and comfort them. The Bill 
provides that they are not to be turned out of their holdings 
until the compensation due to them, if any is due, is actually 
paid. In order that it may be paid it must be ascertained 
what it is, and in order that tiis may be ascertained there 
must be an inquiry by the Court. This inquiry will be no 
short or easy matter, for no principles are laid down to guide 
the Court, and the tenant and the landlord will each have 
much to say and many claims to urge that are not susceptible 
of strict proof. This vague and discursive lawsuit must, how- 
ever, be brought to an end before the tenant can be turned 
out; and this will be a great protection to him. He will hold 
his land by a very peculiar tenure; he will hold it untila law- 
suit is finished. It is difficult to conceive any scheme more 
certain to demoralize him and to make him at once indifferent 
to the improvement of his farm and bitter against his 
landlord. 


It is not to be wondered at that some kind friends of the 
Trish tenant, being friends of the Irish landlord also, have be- 
stirred themselves to help the tenant in doing the strange sum 
set him, and to determine some at least of the factors that are to 
enter into it. Mr. Heapiam, for example, proposes to declare 
that any injury to the land arising from the fact that it has not 
been cultivated in a due course of husbandry shall be deemed 
a deterioration of a holding arising from non-observance of 
an implied covenant to cultivate it in that manner. Nothing 
can be more proper. Surely it is an equity of the landlord 
which he may set up against the claim of his tenant for loss 
on eviction, that the tenant has not cultivated the land pro- 
perly ; and to say that this is a breach of an implied covenant 
is to adopt a very legitimate and strict term of art. The only 
fault to be found with the proposal is that no Irish tenant 
would ever dream of using this language himself, or could 
understand it when used. Nor would the tenant be much 
helped in doing his sum by this provision. Fancy the 
holder of three acres of land in Tipperary calculating how 
much what he might possibly get for beimg nearly driven 
to America would be possibly diminished on account of his 
not having grown his potatoes in the due course of hus- 
bandry. It cannot be too often repeated that the oppor- 
tunity of doing this sum is the great encouragement offered 
to him to be a good farmer, and there is no pretence for 
putting tenant and Jandlord in this exceptional position unless 
such encouragement is likely to result from it. However, 
this is the queer bonus now offered, and it is out of the right 
to do this sum and be encouraged by it that he is not to be 
allowed to contract himself. He is not to be permitted to 
throw away his opportunity even if he wishes; and, what 
is still more wonderful, he is not even at the end of a long 
lease to be able to deprive himself of the opportunity of 
doing the sum before he can be turned out. ‘This inability 
of the tenant to contract to his own presumed disadvantage 
was, when the Bill was first brought in, made perpetual. 
Irishmen were to enjoy for ever the inalienable privilege of 
confusing themselves with sums of this intricate sort. But 
Mr. Grapstone has receded from this extreme position, and 
has borrowed from the Bank a device for making the inability 
to contract neither permanent nor temporary. For twenty 
years, and as much longer as Parliament likes, Irish tenants 
are to be incapable of stripping themselves of the privilege of 
doing their sums. We confess this seems to usa very bad 
arrangement for them. They are treated as babies not 
capable of looking after their own interests, and lose all 
the healthy stimulus of having to make bargains for them- 
selves, in order that they may be nursed into indolence by 
a perpetuity of vague expectations. The real reason why 
this inability to contract is to be assured to them is that the 
boon they would lose by contracting is not worth much. If 
they knew that they were losing something very definite 
and very well worth having by entering into a contract to 
forego it, they might be trusted not to enter into the contract 
without getting an equivalent. But when they have tried to 
do their sum a few times, and get thoroughly puzzled by 
it, and fail to derive any comfort from it, they might un- 
doubtedly be willing for a very trifling consideration of an 
immediate and patent character—a lease, for example, of very 
moderate length—to forego it altogether, and save themselves 
the wear and tear of brain it must cause. This extinction of 
the power of free contract in the case of the Irish tenant is, 
however, supposed to be somehow a provision on the side of 


the tenant, and even if it can be defended by no arguments, 
the Government, which hitherto has so uniformly given wa 

in favour of the landlords, will probably feel itself bound to 
carry it. It concerns the honour of the Ministry that it should 
be carried, and therefore it will be carried. This is a remark 
that applies, we fear, more or less to the Bill altogether. Even 
if its virtue is now taken out of it, even if it offers no prospect 
of doing good, and even if it is likely to do much positive 
mischief, it must pass. The Government that has brought in 
a remedial measure and a coercive measure at the same time 
cannot get the latter passed and let the former fail and stay 
with honour in office. The Bill is rapidly losing the cha- 
racter of an attempt to benefit Ireland and assuming the 
character of a compliment or tribute to Mr. GLapstonr. It 
is now advocated by a portion of the Irish Liberal press on 
the distinct ground that, bad as it is, it is better than a Tory 
Government. We are inclined to think this is the right view, 
The tenants will in many respects be much better off after 
the Bill passes than they are now, and so far this is a gain, 
although it is very much to be regretted that Mr. Guap- 
STONE has thrown away the opportunity of showing real states- 
manship. It might seem as if there were still plenty of room 
for redeeming the character of a Bill of which only one 
clause and a half has been adopted; and so there would be 
were it not that Mr. GLapsrone has so fettered himself by the 
language he has used and the promises he has made that 
he can scarcely put matters straight again without incurring 
the charge of having broken faith with the Opposition. All 
that can be said is, that if he could contrive a way out of the 
difficulty he has created he would give the sincerest pleasure 
to those who, when he first sketched the outlines of his Bill, 
— they saw in it a scheme of great probable benefit to. 
reland. 


. NEWDEGATE AND MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS. 


MR 
, eo is a likelihood that public attention to the rea 
interest of Mr. Newprcate’s proposed Committee on 
Conventual Institutions in this country may be diverted to. 
a false issue. A contrast has been drawn between Lady Ger- 
TRUDE DovGtas’s engaging and attractive picture of a nun's 
life and Miss Saurin’s contrasted experience of the English 
cloister. Neither Lady Gerrrupe nor Miss Saurin can prove 
much either way ; and whatever either Lady Gertrups or Miss 
Saurin may be said to prove, be it much or little, has nothing 
to do with the policy of granting an inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. There are not only nuns and 
nuns, differing as widely as Lady Gertrube and Miss Sauriy,. 
but convents and convents, and visitors and visitors. Lady 
GERTRUDE details her experience, Miss Saurin has detailed 
hers. The accounts do not tally ; neither do Lady Gertrupe 
and Miss Saurin. The difference between them is precisely 
that which is often found between the accounts of their 
common school which two contrasted school-boys will give 
us. In the one case,a good boy, of the Tom Brown sort, 
has only a rose-coloured picture of school life to draw—all 
work, earnestness, athletics, and Greek iambics; on the other, 
we have the familiar unfortunate who is crushed by fagying,. 
“spited ” by the partial masters, and the victim of a universal 
conspiracy on the part of his schoolfellows. The one quotes 
the head-master’s paternal advice and kind interest in ail his 
little round of school life, the other enlarges upon the dish- 
clout thrown over his head and the confiscation of his pocket- 
money. Common sense makes the necessary abatements and 
qualitications on either side. Far be it from us to say that 
Lady Gertrube found all the indulgences which she describes 
because she was Lady Gerrrupe. But an abbess and a 
bishop have before now been found to relax rules in the cuse 
of the professed belonging to great families, which they do not 
relax in the case of the lowly-born nuns. Lady GERTRUDE was 
released from her vows because she preferred good reason for 
her wish to be released. Miss Saurin did not wish to be 
turned out, although her superiors would have been very glad 
to get rid of her. ‘The system certainly does not seem to be 
peculiarly one-sided, even if it is inconsistent, which in one 
case can, and in another cannot, allow a tyrannical visitor 
only to exercise his own discretion, 

Theoretically, monastic vows cannot be revoked, but the 
system of dispensations docs away with the harshness and 
hardness of the technical rule. Of the force of the reasons 
which may induce a nun to seek to be released from her vows 
the visitor or bishop must be the only judge. We do not 
see, as Lady Gertrupe professes to see, that Mr. NuwprGaté 
proposes that this power of loosing, if not of binding, should 
be transferred from the present holder of the spiritual keys 
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to any Commission; and when she goes on further to declare 
that every nun has the same liberty that she enjoyed at 
Hammersmith, she must be told that the word liberty is 
jn this discussion an ambiguous one. The liberty that Lady 
GERTRUDE profited by was the liberty to make known her 
feelings aud wishes to the “ Ecclesiastical Superior of the 
« Diocese”; the liberty which Mr. Newpraare claims for the 
d Sisters is to cut with their own knives, or by the 
ives of inspectors, the knot which they find galling. There 
js another fallacy in Lady Gertrune’s letter; she says that 
had the “ Ecclesiastical Superior refused to sanction her 
«“ application for freedom, there would have been no restraint 
“on her conscience.” Perhaps not; because, practically, in 
this matter she would have suppressed her conscience. It 
can hardly be said that conscience is concerned, when an in- 
dividual’s conscience has practically no existence in presence 
of an Appellate Judge who is superior to private conscience. 


Nor do the facts which Lady Gerrrupr produces really 
assist the main question. She says that she had full liberty 
to have her letters passed without examination; that she 
always saw her relations alone, and whenever they pleased to 
call on her; that she wrote to whom she liked, and when she 
liked, and that the same liberty existed for every sister in the 
House. Very likely; but then they were all good girls at 
Hammersmith. Had this liberty been abused we cannot 
believe that the Superioress would have been otherwise 
than justified in withdrawing it. Rules which suit one place, 
one set of people, one school, one college, one ship, do not 
necessarily suit another, and to say that Mrs. Srarr’s 
convent had one code of internal discipline and Lady Grr- 
trupe’'s another, is to say nothing. But when from this violent 
contrast between the two pictures of conventual life now 
before us it is argued that Lady Gerrrrupe’s experience 
furnishes the strongest argument for Mr. Newbraate’s pro- 
posed Commission or Committee, we can hardly believe 
that this argument is advanced except by way of para- 
dox. The Roman Catholic community, as represented by the 
Stafford Club meeting, very emphatically protest against the 
inquiry. It is replied that they ought to welcome the in- 
quiry, because it will show what very good things these con- 
vents are. Apply this to another sort of life than that of 
monasteries and convents. It is said by common gossip that our 
neighbour’s domestic life is very unhappy and full of wrongs 
andinjustice. Our neighbour replies that he and his wife are 
on the best of terms, that his children are dutiful and obe- 
dient, and his servants are contented and live happily in his 
household. Yes, it is answered, this forms the strongest 
reason not only for not shunning and resenting inquiry into 
the private recesses of your home and family, but for courting 
and challenging it. The very simple answer, that one equally 
resents impertinent inquiries from outsiders into domestic 
happiness as into alleged family quarrels and wrongs, applies, 
we think, as to English families so to Roman Catholic monas- 
teries and convents. The question between Mr. NewpEGaTE 
and those Roman Catholics whose interests and character he is 
80 anxious to vindicate is not what a Committee will show, 
but whether a Committee is or is not a violation of religious, 
and indeed of social, toleration. The allegation that the 
Anglo-Romanists ought to be much obliged to Mr. Newpr- 
GATE, if not meant as a taunt, is nonsense. Volenti non jit 
injuria, we take it, implies Nolenti non jit beneficium. 

Not much more relevant is the argument urged in favour of 
the proposed inquiry that so many English people, Positivists 
and ultra-Protestants, regard monastic and conventual institu- 
tions with dislike and suspicion. Being neither Positivists 
nor ultra-Protestants, we too may dislike, very much dislike, 
¢onventual institutions. We may think, as we do think, 
that the time for them has gone by; we may go further, 
and say that we detest the practice of spiritual direction 
which is, we suppose, common to all these fraternities and 
sisterhoods, We may say that the good of these institutions— 
and nobody of any sense can deny that there is some good 
in them—is, on the whole, outweighed by their harm. We 
may think that the Western Church might be well advised 
were all such institutions to be suppressed. We may be, as 
We happen to be, hostile certainly to the spirit, and to some 
extent doubtful about the working, of the life of the cloister. 
But to say that the existence of a widespread feeling of this 
sort, in which we ourselves are sharers, affords a justification to 

tr. NewpeGare’s inquiry is really to forget what religious 
equality and toleration mean. ‘There are, we admit, con- 
ceivable grounds for interfering with religious toleration. The 
United States apparently do not intend to tolerate polygamy, 
even though justified by a revelation real or pretended. We 
should, in spite of the Bill of Rights or the Toleration Act, not 


permit a fakir on the highest of religious pretexts to crucify 
himself in Pall Mall. We are at the present moment bringing 
to book an elder of “the Peculiar People” because, on very 
exalted and Scriptural grounds, he preferred in the ease of his 
dying child to administer spiritual therapeutics instead of call- 
ing in an ordinary medical man. There may be reasons for 
abridging religious toleration in practice; the question is, 
whether this case of convents is one which justifies such in- 
terference. If Mr. Newpecate and his friends would but 
openly say that conventual institutions are so inconceivably 
bad that their very existence conflicts with the elementary 
principles of society, with the practical recognition of the 
sovereignty of the laws, and that to tolerate them is 
injurious to the whole State and community, this would 
be to establish a complete justification for their entire sup- 
pression. This would be intelligible and honest. Perse- 
cution or proscription, or whatever we like to call it, always 
has a certain amount of justification. But persecution by a 
side wind—persecution which will not avow itself—is the 
worst sort of persecution. Suppress all convents, make them 
illegal, hang, draw, and quarter all monks and nuns; this was 
the old, and in a sense honourable, line to take. But, remem- 
bering who they were who resisted, and why they resisted, the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill—not for any love for Cardinal 
Wiseman, but because the Bill was totally at variance with 
true Liberalism—we cannot wish Mr. NewpeGaTe success in 
his very paltry measure of persecution. 


BRITISH NEUTRALITY IN THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. 


S the Alabama troubles, which have been for a time 

suspended, will inevitably be revived, it is desirable that 
the questions involved in the dispute should be thoroughly 
understood in England. The spirit in which American poli- 
ticians discuss international relations is remarkably illustrated 
by the attempt to extract matter for a quarrel out of the 
lamentable collision between the Bombay and the Oneida. 
Whatever may have been the errors of the English commander, 
it is not pretended that he knew whether the vessel which had 
been struck belonged to America, to England, or to any other 
nation. A light was seen; one ship or the other steered a 
wrong course; and after the fatal shock nothing was at the 
time known of its results; yet the American Congress takes 
the matter up as if it concerned the national honour, and 
Mr. Sumner, as might be expected, finds occasion to deliver 
an inflammatory speech. The proceeding is so intrinsically 
absurd that it will probably end, as it began, in an undignified 
exhibition of bad feeling and ill-nature; but it throws some 
light on the conduct of a more serious controversy. The 
extreme deference which has of late been felt or affected for 
American susceptibility has incidentally confused the judg- 
ment and the memory of Englishmen. Mr. Bernarp, as 
Professor of International Law, has admirably discharged 
an appropriate duty by recording, in a work on “ The 
“ Neutrality of Great Britain during the Civil War,” the 
various transactions which have furnished the Government 
of the United States with a pretext for extravagant and offen- 
sive reclamaticns. Mr. Bernarp’s treatise is the more valu- 
able because it is strictly historical and altogether dispassionate. 
Recent events are so rapidly forgotten, and international law 
is so little understood, that the majority of English politicians 
may possibly by this time have been taught to believe that 
the unreasonable vituperations of American writers and 
orators must have had some foundation in fact. The few who 
watched the progress of the struggle with constant attention 
will find little that is new in Mr. Bernarp’s lucid narrative ; 
but his ample compilation of public and diplomatic docu- 
ments will be useful in correcting or verifying their recollec- 
tions. It is satisfactory to be once more assured that, with 
the doubtful exception of the escape of the Alabama from 
the Mersey, no charge of violation of neutrality during a 
four years’ war can be even plausibly urged. The audacity 
of Mr. Sewarn’s assertions and arguments offers a singular 
contrast to the temperate language which fitly represents 
the undeviating good faith of the English Government. It 
may be admitted that Lord Rvussrtt, although he had 
almost uniformly the best of the argument, was sometimes 
curt and almost ungracious in manner; but his logical terse- 
ness afterwards received a kind of justification from the 
reception which was accorded to the anxious friendliness of 
Lord Srantry and to the flowing courtesy of Lord CLaren- 
pon. Mr. Fisn’s latest despatch is the most overbearing and 
unreasonable of the entire series; and the English apologists 
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who find consolation in the formal commonplaces of the 
Secretary of Strate and of the Presipent would have been 
capable, if they had been Germans or Russians in the begin- 
ning of the century, of applauding Naro.eoy’s disclaimers of 
ambitious or warlike designs, 


Novices in political study who may have believed that 
American pretensions began with the cruise of the Alabama 
may read with advantage Mr. Sewarv’s early menaces to 
Holland, to Spain, and to England. The indignation which 
was ostensibly provoked by the ravages of a cruiser built in 
England had been anticipated from the time when the Sumter 
and the Nashville issued from Southern ports. Soon after 
the commencement of the war an American naval oflicer 
was allowed, without rebuke, to inquire of his department, 
in a published despatch, whether he ought to observe the 
rules of international law within the jurisdiction of a French 
dependency. The wanton outrage perpetrated by Captain 
Wises on the Trent mail-steamer was officially approved by 
the Secretary of the Navy, and in a unanimous vote by the 
House of Representatives. The despatch in which the wrong 
was, under overwhelming pressure, tardily disavowed by the 
Government is perhaps the most characteristic and offensive 
specimen of Mr. Sewarp’s diplomatic style. On the authority 
of standard writers who affirm that an ambassador from an 
enemy to a neutral may, before he arrives at his post, be 
captured on the territory of either belligerent, the SecreTary 
of State argues that he may be rightfully seized on board a 
neutral vessel; but, affecting to believe that Captain WILKEs 
had committed a generous error in not making prize of the 
Trent, he consents, in the name of the PresIDENT, to re- 
lease the Confederate Commissioners on the ground of a 
technical slip in the process of capture. Finally, he adds, 
with an insolent contempt for international law, that Mr. 
Mason and Mr. Stipett would nevertheless have been 
detained if their liberation had been deemed dangerous to 
the United States. Mr. Sewarp was fully aware that he 
had to decide between peace and war, and he had received 
from France, from Prussia, from Austria, and from Russia 
strong remonstrances against the unjustifiable encroachment 
which he professed theoretically to vindicate. It is not to be 
supposed that he differed from the unanimous judgment of the 
civilized world; but he was afraid that his own countrymen 
would resent an act of justice unless it was accompanied by an 
insulting protest. It may possibly have been a relief to Mr. 
Sewarp’s intellectual conscience when the Alabama afterwards 
furnished him with a more presentable grievance. The 
“ pirate fleet” which figures in American despatches and 
orations consisted of one Confederate man-of-war, tainted with 
irregularity of origin, although she was afterwards lawfully 
commissioned. Mr. Bernard shows by an examination of 
the other alleged cases of “ Anglo-rebel” cruisers that no 
responsibility for their depredations can be fixed on the 
English Government. . Several of them were merely com- 
mercial blockade-runners, engaged in an enterprise which 
it was not the business of a neutral Government to pre- 
vent or to check. One of the most unjustifiable of all 
American pretensions is identical with the assumption that 
paper blockades are to be respected as valid. Mr. Hamitron 
Fisu affects to hold the English Government responsible for 
the enterprise of the blockade-runners which undoubtedly 
maintained throughout the war a fitful intercourse with the 
Southern States. But if the neutral Power is to restrain 
the commerce of its subjects with blockaded ports, it 
follows that the belligerent is relieved from the necessity 
of providing a blockading force. Among the war-cruisers, 
the Florida, which generally follows the Alabama in Ameri- 
can catalogues, ran into the harbour of Mobile in broad 
day with a crew of five or six men, under the fire of three 
Federal men-of-war, before she had taken her armament on 
board or attempted to capture a prize. When some months 
afterwards she left Mobile with her commission, she was 
engaged in an enterprise legitimate in itself, and entirely un- 
connected with England. 

Mr. Bernarp apparently inclines to the opinion that the 
detention, by the Government, of the Alabama would not have 
been legally justified. Three eminent lawyers, consulted by 
Messrs. Lairp, confidently expressed the same opinion; and 
the Court of Exchequer was afterwards equally divided 
on the parallel case of the Alexandra. The contention 
of the American Government that the obligations of a neutral 
Government are measured, not by the powers conferred by 
municipal law, but by international right, is perfectly sound ; 
but every nation must be supposed to have adapted its own 
law to the standard by which it measures the rule of 
absolute justice, and the American Acts are less stringent 


than the corresponding English statutes. Under the law 
of the United States the Alabama might have legally sailed, 
subject to the forfeiture of a bond which might have been 
exacted from the owners or the builders. The English 
Government may perhaps in some stage of the prolonged 
controversy have committed the mistake of relying too much 
on the limitations of its power under municipal law. [It 
would have been more judicious to prove that, as inter. 
preted by the American statutes, international law was op. 
posed to the American claim. Another difficulty arises from 
the admission that orders to stop the Alabama were issued 
when the measure was too late. ‘The opinion of the law- 
officers, of whom Sir R. Patmer was one, seems to have been 
opposed to the decision of Mr. Lairp’s advisers and of the 
Court of Exchequer; and if it is allowed that it was the 
right and duty of the Government to seize the Alabama, the 
evidence of her destination furnished by Mr. ADams may 
well have been thought conclusive. The ship was in fact 
never equipped for war in English waters; but, if the enter. 
prise was to be stopped at all, it ought to have been stopped in 
time. On this ground alone can the reference to arbitration, 
which was naturally refused by Lord RussE.L, be in any wa: 

justified. It is highly probable that an impartial arbitrator, if 
he were a competent jurist, would decide against the liability 
of the English Government. Mr. Fisn’s declaration that the 
guilt of the English Government must henceforth be assumed is 
prompted by the habitual disregard of comity and equity which 
he inherits from many predecessors in office. It is not within the 
scope of Mr. Bernarp’s treatise to defend the right of subjects 
of a neutral Power to judge for themselves of the respective 
merits of belligerents, and to express the opinions which they 
may have formed. The same liberty assumed by American 
journalists and speakers was indistinguishable from the ex- 
tremest license. It has been truly said that the attacks on 
England published in American newspapers during any single 
week of the war exceeded in bulk and in virulence the 
obnoxious English criticism which might have been collected 
during the entire four years of the struggle. Although the 
provocation had nothing to do with the merits of the quarrel, 
it furnished some excuse for the irritation which undoubtedly 
affected English judgments. 


THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCHES. 


Yee remarkable spectacle than that presented at St. 
James's Hall on Friday the 8th of April is not likely 
to be seen on this side of the millennial period when the lion 
will lie down with the lamb. For the first time in their 
public lives Lord Suartespury and Lord Howarp of Glossop, 
the Marquis of Satissury and Mr. Cuartes Buxton have been 
found united for a common religious object. If it were any 
concern of ours to keep the Education League out of a scrape, 
we should certainly recommend them to lay to heart this un- 
precedented concurrence of theological opposites. Look at 
it which way they will, they can hardly deny that it is a fact 
of immense significance. The names we have singled out 
represent the three sections to one or other of which belong the 
great majority of the members of the Church of England, and 
the whole Roman Catholic communion. Between those who 
look to Lord Suartessury as their spiritual head and the mass 
of orthodox Dissenters the gulf can be but slight, and Mr. 
Batnes’s subsequent adhesion both to the resolutions and the 
spirit of the meeting probably expresses, with substantial accu- 
racy, the feeling of a large number of religious Nonconformists. 
As Mr. Liewe.tyn Davies bas pertinently said, to refuse to 
make terms with a sentiment which can command such sup- 
port as this, is “like ignoring a natural fact,” and everybody 
knows what amount of success usually awaits enthusiasts 
whose only notion of dealing with facts is to square them with 
their own theories. An attempt to make education co-exten- 
sive with the nation which rejects the co-operation of the very 
people who have done most towards effecting this object 
hitherto, is predestined to ultimate failure. 


It is not, however, with the Education League that we 
propose to concern ourselves to-day. If they like to run their 
heads against an obvious wall, the result will give us some 
interesting data as to the thickness of human skulls, and we 
have no wish to interfere with the prosecution of a scientific 
experiment. We are rather anxious to point out, even at the 
risk of some repetition, what it is that makes the difference 
between the conclusions arrived at by the St. James's Ha 
meeting and those which we have ourselves advocated. In 
the petition which the Chairman was by a unanimous vote 
authorized to sign, the petitioners are said to “view W1 
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« great alarm the attempts now being made . . . . to exclude 
«the Bible and all definite religious teaching from primary 
«gchools.” This seems to us at once an exaggerated and an 
inadequate statement of the danger to be feared. It would be 
far more accurate to speak of the efforts now being made to 
exclude all definite religious teaching from primary schools by 
the agency of the Bible. ‘there can be no question that if 
Mr. Forster were to announce after the recess that, in all 
schools supported wholly or in part out of public money, the 
Bible should be read without note or comment, and no reli- 
gious teaching permitted, the whole opposition now arrayed 
against the Education Bill would be disarmed. Even Mr. 
Mut, the fairest and the most logical of secularists, writes to 
the Spectator that he regards “the British system as greatly 
“preferable to the merely Denominational,” and he is evidently 
prepared to acquiesce in it, though not, to do him justice, 
“on any other footing than as the less of two evils.” As regards 
their appreciation of their own weapons, the secularists are wise 
in their generation. They know perfectly well that by con- 
senting to the reading of the Bible in rate-supported schools 
they will conciliate a large amount of well-meaning but unin- 
telligent piety, and at the same time secure their darling 
object of de-religionizing education. If they attacked the 
Bible and definite religious teaching both at once, they would 
certainly be defeated; but if they can prosecute their assault 
upon the latter under cover of respect for the former, they 
will gain the support of that large class of persons to whom 
sectarianism is, beyond all others, a word of fear. When, 
therefore, the St. James’s Hall petitioners link together the 
Bible and “ definite religious teaching,” and oppose to them 
a “ purely secular system of elementary education,” they lay 
themselves open to the answer that the League is quite pre- 
pared to accept the Bible, and that the only thing to which 
it is opposed is sectarian—in other words, detinite—religious 
teaching. This, however, is by no means the greatest evil 
which will result from the Denominationalists taking up this 
position. It is their success, not their defeat, that will be 
really disastrous to the cause they have at heart. If the Oppo- 
sition carry their point completely, and the School Boards are 
forbidden to introduce any religious teaching whatever into 
the schools founded by them, the whole force of that vague 
religious feeling which is satisfied by the reading of the 
Bible will operate in the direction of assisting voluntary Deno- 
minational schools. If, on the other hand, the Denomina- 
tionalists carry the day and the School Boards are left wholly 
free to teach what religion they please in their own schools, it 
isalmost certain that in the large towns this permission will 
be made use of for the simple object of sanctioning the 
reading of the Bible without note or comment, and the 
existence of schools of this class will then be converted into 
aplea for withdrawing all assistance from voluntary Deno- 
minational schools. Definite religious teaching will go to the 
wall, and a meaningless practice of which, according to the 
best authorities, the most usual trace is a vague recollection 
in the minds of the childrer. of detached passages in the history 
of Josern, will be enthroned in its stead. The power which 
it is sought to entrust to the School Boards can never be essen- 
tial to the interests of Denominational education, inasmuch as 
these can be furthered, far more directly and far more effec- 
tually, by giving aid to existing schools. But it can be made 
4 most convenient instrument for the gradual suppression of 
Denominational education, since it may, and no doubt will, be 
used as an excuse for an impartial refusal of such aid. 


The clergy of the Church of England have probably been 
prevented from foreseeing this result by a too exclusive consi- 
deration of the case of rural schools. No doubt it would be 
convenient, in parishes where the school accommodation is 
greatly deficient, to come upon the rates for its improvement 
and extension, without being subject to the unpleasant obliga- 
tion of being equally generous towards the school attached to the 
Dissenting chapel. But the clergy will do well to consider 
the cost at which this advantage would be bought. It is no- 
thing less than the surrender of the town population. To 
make this sacrifice is surely to fly in the face of history. 
The seat of both the great religious revivals which the Church 
of England has experienced during the last century of her 
existence has been in the towns. It is the towns that have 
alway formed the strength of the Evangelical connexion; it 
is the towns that first gave anything like a popular basis to 
themovement of 1833. ‘To abandon the towns is to exchange 
the hope of making fresh conquests for the chance of keeping 
what has been gained, and in ecclesiastical matters the result 
of such a policy is usually the loss of both. 


There is so much with which we sympathize in Mr. Baiyes’s 
in the Times of Monday that we heartily wish we could 


go along with him in the hope he expresses, that the teaching 
in the schools to be established by the School Boards will be 
“ purely unsectarian.” ‘This hope appears to be founded on 
the belief “that all religious bodies will agree to exclude 
“‘ catechisms and creeds from these rate-supported schools,” 
and that “if so, the schools will be undenominational Bible 
“schools, in which the grand and simple elements of 
“Scripture truth may be taught by the schoolmaster in 
“a way suited to impress the hearts and consciences 
“of young children, without any notion of attaching them 
“to particular sects.” That the religious bodies might 
agree to exclude catechisms and creeds from rate-supported 
schools, is at least conceivable; but is Mr. Barnes so certain 
that they would be equally willing to entrust the explanation 
of Scripture, the most delicate and the most effectual instru- 
ment of Denominational influence, to the chance appointment 
of a School Board? ‘Tell us with whom rests the right of 
giving the Bible lesson, and we will undertake to describe 
without further knowledge the denominational character of 
the school. 


THE PARSON OF MR. TROLLOFE’S NOVELS. 


i i is an indirect proof of the efficiency of our Church Esta- 
blishment, but we think a real one, that the most prolific 
novelist of the day, and certainly one of the most popular, has 
found in the three orders of its clergy an natonil © field for 
the exercise of his powers. What would his predecessor of a 
hundred years ago have done with a novel full of parsons? 
But give Mr. Trollope his run among bishops, deans, archdeacons, 
and the range of the inferior clergy, and he needs no wider 
circle; he is never better reading. He returns to his parson 
again and again as his fount of variety, his surest card, his 
theme on which there is always something new to say that is 
worth saying. The parson secular, the parson spiritual, Broad 
Church, High Church, Low Church, humble or ambitious, rich 
or poor, learned or ignorant, noble or truculent, has not only 
something but a great deal to be said about him. Each genus 
invites subdivision into species. Mr. Trollope has given us a 
few capital lawyers and doctors; he has told us the sort of men 
public offices make; we are shown the vulgarizing influences of 
certain trades and callings; we know his statesmen, his noblemen, 
his squires ; but the fact of having given one —— of any or 
all of these is usually a reason with him for looking out for new 
ground. The "eg of the Establishment is his great piece de 
resistance. And we say of the Establishment, for probably this is 
an essential condition. The more that people and classes are 
under social restraint, the more that they are bound by definite 
ties, the more they suit Mr. Trollope’s purpose. He would have 
little to say about men or bodies of men under a new sense of 
emancipation and unaccustomed freedom. His genius is anti- 
sensational—taking the term sensational to imply a state of things 
where all people are thrown off their moorings. 


When we speak of the novelist, of course we mean the deline- 
ator of manners, not the propounder of views, whose fiction is 
allegory. ‘The novel which gives us the clergyman as he ought to 
be > om not belong to our present subject any more than the 
monster who embodies and carries to their logical extreme prin- 
ciples abhorrent to the author. Mr. Kingsley has parsons in his 
books; but when he makes the vicar in Yeast, because he is 
ascetic in his practices and eager for spiritual control over his 
flock, deliberately withhold the letter which he has volunteered 
to carry from a banker in the agonies of a run on his bank to his 
nephew, because he is jealous of the influence of this nephew and 
resolved to ruin him, he puts himself out of court for our purposes. 
We detect an argument for Muscular Christianity and a married 
clergy, for the sake of which are ignored the potent national and 
social influences upon character to which the painter of human 
nature gives the first place. Perhaps an external view of religious 
feuds and differences is inevitable to the novelist proper. He feels 
that he stands above them by the mere act of delineation and 
analysis. He sees a reason, apart from the right of the question, 
why men take sides. He is apt to confess himself influenced by 
liking rather than by dogma. The novelist never dislikes austerity 
in itself; it is an element of the picturesque, but the sort of 
austerity that interferes with the ease of society will never be in 
favour with fiction. Hence the old Evangelical school has always 
hard measure dealt it; while inner scruples that leave other 
people alone are favourite peculiarities, inasmuch as they give an 
elevation to the general picture without disturbing any one’s 
comfort. Of the leading writers of fiction of the century, the first 
in time, Lord Lytton, as far as we remember, has no character a 
clergyman. Mr, Dickens has, until the _— of his very 
latest work, kept clear of them altogether. His Stiggins and Chad- 
band, conceived much on the eighteenth-century model, are Non- 
conformists of no particular persuasion. In Mr. Thackeray, who is 
always ready to do justice to what is genuine in all schools, we re- 
cognise parsons of our acquaintance, whether it be the amiable Mr. 
Whitestock exhibiting the precocity of Bethnal Green children in. 
a charming scene of pathetic humour, or the “bad lot ” Charles 
Honeyman, whose portrait we are sorry to think is no caricature. 
We fear most neighbourhoods have suffered from some curate «s 
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slippery as he with his landlady, as determined to eat and drink of 
the best let who will suffer, as reckless in contracting bills, as 
eurious.in gloves and boots.and cambric handkerchiefs, as lazy, as 
open to the meanest temptations, and as impervious to shame as 
that popular preacher at Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel, Mayfair; 
with the one difference that Mr. Sherrick, the owner of the chapel 
and the wine vaults underneath, would never have engaged him 
to do the “first business” in his speculation. But Thackeray’s 
parsons are secondary figures. It has oecurved to none but Mr. 
Trollope to —_ a world entirely with them, their wives and 
hters. Nor could any novelist living or - have produced 
such a telling effect with such materials. Barchester Towers is 
ital reading; we cannot desire better company, or a more 
truthful rendering of Euglish social life. And his secret is sym- 
thy. Archdeacon Grantley, that: “walking, sitting, standing 
impersonation of parsondom,” if painted by an enemy, might 
figure as a mere worldly bully, but his annalist understands his 
temptations and appreciates the status of a wealthy, beneficed, 
well-born cathedral magnate, and makes his readers do the same. 
There.is a burly magnanimity about the man that carries off his 
worldliness; his fuming “Good Heavens!” when thwarted, his 
landed manner, his contempt for a “scratch income,” his tendency 
to bully his meek father-in-law, his bold advocacy of good wine, 
“cordially despising any brother rector who thought harm of 
dinner-parties or dreaded the dangers of a moderate claret-jug,” 
and his loathing of Mr. Slope, “that most impure and tilthy 
animal,” as he designates the interloper who presumes to beard 
him in his own cathedral and in his late father the bishop’s own 
study. And the Archdeacon is not only great in himself, but 
admirable as a contrast with the dozen parsons grouped about him, 
and pre-eminently with the gentle, sweet, and pious Mr. Harding— 
in his line such a picture as Thackeray’s Colonel Newcome ; with 
Mr. Avabin, the High Churchman zealous for the Church’s spiritual 
rights ‘asthe Archdeacon for its temporalities ; and again with Mr. 
Slope. ‘Mr. Arabin we take to be Mr. Trollope’s ideal of a clergyman 
of the Church of England, with no more infirmities and worldli- 
ness left in him than just suffice to make him human. He admires 
—nay, requires—enthusiasm as a past phase, and Arabin in his 
youth hed “sat at the feet of the great Newman,” and had nearly 
followed him, regarding his worldly interests as a legion of foes 
and disposed to throw up his livelihood as a point of honour. 
Recalled to order and loyalty we find him at forty learned, de- 
vout, disinterested, but still when thrown into attractive ladies’ 
society disposed to regret some of the world’s good things he had 
despised in his youth. He is, however, too good and superior to 
please the ladies at once; who, Mr. Trollope is very steadily of 
opinion, like a little humbug, and take most readily to the lower 
type. ‘Women, he thinks, are far less fastidious than men ; don’t 
so quickly detect the snob under a passable manner. ‘They are 
taken by profession, are slow to see where it is unctuous and false, 
and in their credulity overlook all those guides to truth which are 
so convincing to Mr. Trollope—a squint, for example, or a large 
splay foot, or a clammy hand, the sort of mark which dis- 
tinguishes‘all the parsons really subject to his anathema. It is 
true that if a man “ will only do good to her soul,” a woman learns 
not only to tolerate, but even to attach herself to his personal 
peculiarities. “ Here comes the dear waddling duck,” an old 
dame of real life has been known to say of her pious but obese 
pastor. But until it ean be proved that a good man must be of 
tine proportions, we think she has something to say for herself, 

Mr. Slope is of the school with which Mr. Trollope does not 
sympathize, and therefore his portraits are caricatures. “ I never,” 
he tells us, “ could endure to shake hands with Mr. Slope; a cold 
clammy perspiration,” &c. &c.; “aud his friendly grasp is un- 
pleasant.” Mr. Slope has lank hair, his hands and feet are large, 
and go ishis mouth. His nose, however, is his redeeming feature, 
“though I myself should have liked it better did it not possess a 
somewhat spongy, porous appearance, as though it had been 
cleverly formed of red-coloured cork.” Mr. Slope is generally at 
variance with men, but with the ladies he is all-poweriul. He 
can reprove faults with so much flattery and utter censure in so 
caressing a manner that the female heart, if it glow with a spark 
of Low-Church susceptibility, cannot withstand him. He has, 
however, a pawing, greasy way with him which does not endear 
him tojthose who do not value him for their soul’s health. We 
need not go into the details of a career typified by such charac- 
teristics. Mr. Slope is not intended to be wholly without faith or 
sincerity, but what can a man do with such a hand and such a 
nose? ‘Lhe point, however, is that, whether Mr. Trollope likes his 
parsons or not, he endues them with life—with intellect, vigour, 

wer, and a spirit-stirring pugnacity. “I never saw anything 
Fike you clergymen,” says one of the ladies, “you are always 
thinking of fighting each other.” “ Hither that,” replies Mz. 
Arabin, “or of supporting each other.” And while this state of 
things ‘exists, with the world willing to look on, we have the 
secret of attraction. 

Mr. Trollope’s nearest approach to tragedy has been in the 
elaborate and powerful portrayal of Mr. Crawley, the poor, proud 
incumbent of Grim, dogged, unmanageable, under the 
pressure of grinding poverty, he is still such a favourite with our 
author that to him is consigned the task of taking down the indo- 
mitable Mrs, Proudie ; he is the man who puts down Mrs. Proudie 
in her wery pride of place, her husband’s study, crying “ Peace, 
woman,” and bidding her mind her distaff—words which made the 

r bishop jump in his chair rather in admiration than anyer. 
, Trollope has sympathy too for a very different class of trials 


in the person of his young prosperous rector, Robarts, betrayed 
put his name to Sowerby’s bills, and further betrayed tothe d 

ous honours of the Duke of Omnium’s society, and at once wana 
and restored to the reader's good graces by his penitent submisgig, 
to the penalty of his folly. One distinction between the parson 
of Mr. Trollope’s sympathy and those of his aversion is in the sox 
of wife he accords them. All his parsons are married or wishj 
to marry; he has absolutely no toleration of celibacy. But wo 
to the domestic peace of the mam whose views either on th 
Calvinistic theory or the intercourse of society run counter 
his own. Perhaps we should add also, woe to the weak 
Bishop Proudie’s views are indeed opposed to the great Arch. 
deacon’s, but it is the last degradation, Fis want of will to enforce 
his views, that subjects him to the dominion of his terrible wi 
who is drawn with a force and spirit, a loving rancour, go to 
say, which we believe will win her a lasting name in literature, 
Mr. Trollope has no pleasanter, more comfortable, home-like 
wives than the wives of parsons reposing under the wing of his 
favour. They represent an ideal domesticity; the parsonage under 
their rule is an Kden. The Low Church party, on the other 
suffers infinite disaster on thishead. It is the scene of thatloy 
comedy which is so favourite a relaxation of Mr. Trollope’s geniug 
His hungry, greedy curates on the look-out for’ fortunes ar 
cruelly used. Mr. Stumfold, who enlivens the social gatherings 
of Littlebath with so much religious wit, and sets the compam 
from week to week New Testament riddles with a view to 
improve their knowledge of Scripture—who cuts jokes about 
Peter and Paul “bordering on the profanity of the outer world,” 
and makes the ladies feel tiemselves almost as funny as sinners= 
has an awful paragon for a wife. The other ladies may adow 
his joyous disposition, but Mrs. Stumfold is obdurate ani 
stern. “The most perfect of human beings,” as the curate 
says, but “as cold—as cold—as cold as ice”; and, whether de 
scribed by her hushand’s satellites as saint or sinner, equal 
intolerable to them all, and as impertinent as it is Mr. ‘Trollope 
pleasure to make the women who avenge the wrongs of orthodoxy, 

Curates must figure continually in such a course of fiction, 
though generally by way of sketch or allusion, as befits their sub- 
ordinate place. The Low Church curate has an invariable weak- 
ness for muffins—an innocent fondness betraying, we should say, 
simple habits, but on which Mr. Trollope is severe. It only lasts 
till preferment comes, when port by a natural law succeeds to the 
tea-table, and its feminine, buttery attractions. If he flirts he comes 
to grief, like the luckless Gibson in He Knew He was Right, who, 
after failing with the pretty, humble heiress, goes through such 
varied tribulations with the objectionable and resolute Miss 
Ftrenches. The curate of society is of another type. The Miss 
Grantleys at sixteen and seventeen discuss Mr. Arabin on his first 
showing himself, and he fails in the comparison with the Rev. 
Augustus Green, who, having a comfortable allowance from his 
father, could devote the whole proceeds of his curacy to violet 
gloves and unexceptionable neckties.  Fixedly resolved that the 
new comer had nothing about him to shake the pre-eminence of the 
exalted Green, these typical young ladies sink to sleep in peace 
with themselves and all the world.” Mr. Trollope brings 4 
friendly charge of irreverenee against curates, and indeed 
generally, in their handling of the accessories of religion. Lily 
Dale and Grace Crawley, after twe days of church decoration, 
have lost so much the sense of sacredness in the scene of their 
labours that they are almost as irreverent as though they 
were two curates. So little weary is Mr. Trollope of hs 
favourite subject, so boundless does he find the resources of 
the clerical profession in its claim on universal interest and 
sympathy, that at this time a serial with a parson for its hero, 
the Vicar of Bulhampton, is coming out, of which the principal 
incident is the building of a Methodist chapel at the vicarage 
gate, and the climax the discovery that the land selected by the 
insolent peer who perpetrates the insult is part of the glebe. 

But space fails, and surely we have said enough to prove the 
leading place in society, the general prominence, arising from 
vigour, self-assertion, and intellectual activity, attained by the 
clergy of the niueteenth century. And yet, after all, we find Mr. 
Trollope professing to desire the Church's disestablishment, for 80 
we must interpret his declaration at a recent Education League 
meeting, that what we are fighting for now is the abolition of 
ascendency in religion. His own conscience no doubt is clear m 
the matter, but we imagine it will be a shock to some of 
readers. 


OTHERWISE-MINDED, 


VERY now and then we receive from America a word or a 
phrase which enriches the language without vulgarizing it— 
something both more subtle and more comprehensive than our own 
equivalent, and which we recognise at once as the better thing of 
the two. ‘Thus “otherwise-minded,” which some American writer$ 
use with such quaint force, is quite beyond our old “ contradic- 
tious,” expressing the full meaning of contradictious and adding @ 
great deal more. But if we have not hitherto had the word we 
have the thing, which is more to the purpose; and foremost 
among the powers which rule the world may be placed “ other- 
wise-mindedness” in its various phases of active opposition 
passive immobility—the contradictiousness which must tight oD 
all points, aud that which will not assent to any. At home 
otherwise-mindedness is an engine of tremendous power, rank” 
ing quite next to sulks and tears in the defensive armoury 
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women, while men for the most part use it in a more aggressive 


and seldom content themselves with the passive quietude 

of mere inertness. An otherwise-minded person, if a man, is 
almost always a tyrant and a bully, with decided opinions as 
to his right.of making every one about him dance to his piping, 
his piping never giving one _of their own measures; if a 
woman, she is probably a superior being subjected to domestic 
martyrdom while intended by nature for a higher intellectual life, 
doomed to the drudgery of the nursery and a ag a while 
yearning for the wsthetic and panting after the ideal. She 
is generally dignified in her bearing, and of a cold, unappeasable 
discontent. She neither scolds nor wrangles, though sometimes, 
no rule being without its exception, she is iy and captious, 
and degenerates into the commonplace of the Nagyleton type. 
But in the main she bounds herself to the expression of her 
otherwise-mindedness in a stately if dogged manner, and shows 
a serene disdain for her opponents which is a trifle more offen- 
sive than her undisguised satisfaction with herself. Nothing 
can move her, nothing beat her off her holding; but then 
she offers no points of attack. She is what she is on prin- 
ciple; and what can you say to an opposition dictated by mo- 
tives all out of reach of your own miserable little groundling 
motives ? Where you advocate expediency she maintains abstract 
principles; if you are lenient to weaknesses, she is stern to sin; if 
ou would legislate for human nature as it is, she will have 
nothing less than the standard of perfection ; and when you speak 
of the absolutism of facts she argues on the necessity of keeping 
the ideal intact, no matter whether any one was ever known to 
attain to it or not. But if she is in ditferent company from your 
own looser kind, say with Puritans of a strongly ascetic caste, 
then she veers round to the other side, on the ground of fairness; 
and for the benefit of fanatics propounds a slipshod easy-going 
morality almost beyond your own lines, This she calls keeping 
out of extremes, and not liking exaggeration. ‘his is not very 
frequently the case with women, however ; the otherwise-minded 
among them being almost always of the rigid and ascetic class 
who despise the pleasant little vanities, the graceful frivolities, 
the loveable frailties which make life easy and humanity delight- 
ful, and take their stand on the loftiest, the most unelastic, not to 
say the grimmest, ethics. They have had it borne in on them that 
they are to defy Baal and withstand ; consequently they do defy 

him, and they do withstand at all four corners stoutly. 

To be otherwise-minded naturally implies having a mind; and 

of what use is intellect if it cannot see all through and round a 
subject, and pick the weak places into holes? Hence the other- 
wise-minded are uncompromising critics and terrible fellows at 
scenting their prey. As the function of certain creatures—vultures, 
crows, flies, and others—so is that of these children of Zoilus 
when dealing with subjects not understood, or only guessed at with 
nore or less of blundering in the process. ‘Take one of the class 
ata lecture on the higher branches of a science of which he has 
not so much as mastered the roots, and wherein this higher ana- 
lysis offers certain new and perhaps startling results. It would 
seem that the sole thing possible to those who are totally ignorant 
of the matter in hand is to listen and believe ; but your otherwise- 
minded folk are not content with the tame modesty of hum- 
bleness, What if the subject is over their heads, cannot 
they crane their necks and look? have they not common sense to 
guide them? and may they not criticize in the block what they 
cannot dissect in detail? At the least they can look grave, and 
say something about the danger of a little knowledge, and man’s 
pnide of intellect, and his absolute and eternal ignorance, and the 
lecturer not making his meaning clear—very ie bably not under- 
standing his own subject or what he wanted to say; and what 
becomes of received and accepted truths if such things are to be 
received ? Be sure of this, that otherwise-mindedness must sling 
lis stone, whether it knows exactly what it is aiming at or not. 
It not unfrequently happens that the stone is after the pattern of 
4 boomerang, and comes back on the slinger’s own pate with 
sounding effect, convicting him of ignorance if of nothing worse, 
ad alove of opposition so great that it destroys both his power 
of perceiving truth and his sense of his own incapacity. But the 
otherwise-minded is nothing if not superior to his company; and 
truth is after all relative as well as multiform, and needs con- 
tinual nice adjustment to make it balance fairly, The great 
Tepresentative assembly of humanity must have its independent 
members below the gangway who vote with no party, and if 
we were all on the right side the devil’s advocate would have no 
Work to do; so that even otherwise-mindedness on the wrong 
side has its uses, and must not be wholly condemned. For the 
world would fare badly without its natural borers and hole-pickers, 
its finders-out of weak places, and resisters of assertion and ad- 
vances; and ants and worms make good mould for garden flowers, 
_ The constitutionally otherwise-minded are the worst partisans 
‘0 the world, and never take up a cause heartily—never with 
more than one hand, that they may leave the other free for a 
bit of prestidigitation if need be, when their audience changes 
its character and complexion. ‘The only time when they are 
cevoted adherents is if their own famiiy is decidedly in the 
°pposite ranks, when they come out from among them with 
‘crip and spear, and go over to the enemy without failing a single 
button of the uniform. This is specially true of young people 
aud of Women ; both of whom cali their natural love of opposition 
Pl the name of religious principle or moral duty. Youths just 
tesh from the schovls, bent on the regeneration of mankind, and 


painfully labouring to accomplish ever since the first savage 
clubbed his neighbour for stealing his hoard of roots or carrying 
off his own private squaw, are sure to be intensely otherwise- 
minded and to understand nothing of harmonious working with 
the old plant. Red Republicans under the family flag of purple 
apd orange; free-thinkers in the church where the paternal: 
High and Dry holds forth on Sundays on the principle of 
the divine inspiration of the English translation bound in calf 
and lettered cum privilegio ; Romanists rs saints and 
relics in the very heart of the Peculiar People who put no 
trust in man or works—we know them all, ardent, enthusiastic, 
uncompromising, and horribly aggressive, with the down just 
shading their smooth young chins, and the great book of human 
life barely turned at the page of adolescence. Yet this is a 
form of otherwise-mindedness which, though we laugh at and 
are often annoyed by it, we must treat gently on the whole. We 
cannot be cruel to a fervour, even when insolently expressed, 
which we know the world will tame so soon, and which at tle 
worst is often better than the dead level of conformity ; even though: 
its zeal is not unmixed with conceit, and a burning desire for the 
world’s good is not free from a few slumbering embers of self- 
laudation and the “ last infirmity.” In a house inhabited by the 
otherwise-minded—and one member of a family is enough to set: 
the whole ruck awry—nothing is allowed to go smoothly or by 
default ; nothing can be done without endless discussion ; and all the 
well-oiled casters of compromise, good-nature, “it does not signify,” 
&e., by which life runs easily in most places are rusted or broken. 
At table there is an incessant cross-fire of objections and of argu- 
ments, more or less intemperately conducted, and never coming to 
a satisfactory conclusion. There are so many places, too, which: 
have been rubbed sore by this perpetual chafing, that a stranger to the: 
secrets of the domestic pathology is kept not only in a fever of. 
annoyance, but in a maze of astonishment, at the temper shown: 
about trifles, and the deadly offence that seems to lurk behind. 
quite ordinary topics of conversation. Not knowing all that has 
gone before, he is not prepared for the present uncomfortable 
aspect of things, and in fact is like a boy reading algebra, under-. 
standing nothing of what he sees, though the symbolizing letters 
are familiar enough to him, They quarrel about everything, and 
when they do not quarrel they argue. If one wants to do some- 
thing that must be done in concert, the other would die rather 
than unite ; and days, seasons, and wishes.can never be got to work 
themselves into a harmonious coalition, When they are out 
“enjoying themselves”—language is arbitrary, and the sense of. 
words not always clear—they cannot agree on anything; and you 
may hear them fire off scornful squibs of otherwise-mindedness. 
across the rows of prize flowers or in the intervals of one of 
Beethoven’s sonatas. And if they cannot find cause for disagree- 
ment on the merits of the subject before them, they find it in each 
other. For otherwise-mindedness is like the little princess: 
in the German fairy tale, who proved her royal blood by being’ 
unable to sleep on the top of seven feather-beds—German feather- 
beds—beneath all of which one single bean had been placed as: 
the test of her sensibility ; give it but the chance of a scuffle, the 
ghost of a coat-tail to tread on, an imaginary chicken-bone among 
the down, and you may be sure that the _o, will not: 
be lost. When we are on the look-out for beans we shall find 
them beneath even seven feather-beds; and when shillelahs 
abound there will never be wanting the trail of a coat-tail across 
the path. So we find when we have to do with the otherwise- 
minded who will not take things pleasantly, and can never be 
got to see either beauty or value in their surroundings, Let 
one of these have a saint for a wife, and he will tell you saints 
are bores and sinners the only housemates to be desired; let him 
change his state and this time pick up the sinner in longing for 
whom he has so often vexed the poor saint’s soul, and he will 
find the only domestic happiness to consist in a seraph of the 
most exalted kind; if he has Zenobia, he wants Griselda; if 
Semiramis, King Cophetua’s beggar-maid. The dear departed,. 
whose being was such a millstone in times past, becomes the 
emblem of all that is lovely in humanity when a shaft has to be 
thrown at the partner of times present; and the marriage that 
was notoriously ill-assorted is painted in gold and rose-colour 
throughout, and its discords mended up into a full score of har- 
mony when the new wile or the new husband has to be snubbed, 
for no other reason than the otherwise-mindedness which can- 
not agree with what it has. Children and servants come in: for 
their share of this uncomfortable temper, which reverses the 
old adage about the absent, and so far from making them in 
the wrong transfers the burden of blame to those present, and 
conveniently forgets its former litany of complaint. No one 
would be more surprised than those very absent if they heard 
themselves upheld as ssors of all possible virtues when, 
according to their memory, they had been little better than con- 
cretions of wickedness aud folly in the days of their subjection to 
critici-m. They need not flatter themselves. Could they return, 
or if they do return, to the old place, they will be sure to return to 
the old conditions, and the praise lavished on them when they are 
absent, by way of rebuke to those unlucky ones on the spot, will 
be changed for their benefit into the blame and the rebuke familiar 
to them. In fact no circumstances whatever touch the central 
quality of the otherwise-minded. They must have something to 
bite, to grumble at, to rearrange, at least in wish, if not in deed. 
If only they had been consulted nothing would have gone wrong 
that has gone wrong; and “I told you so” is the shibboleth of 


thinking that they can do in a few years what society has been 


their order, It is gall and wormwood to them when they are 
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Sect whose chief devotion lies 

In odd perverse antipathies ; 

In falling out with that or this, 
And finding somewhat still amiss, 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT. 


- opponents of the Contagious Diseases Act may be 
ranged in two classes—those who argue seriously and those 
who contine themselves to screaming. The last class is naturally 
the most numerous and the most popular; and even the first, we 
regret to say, has a tendency which is far from laudable, though 
certainly not surprising, to fill up gaps in logic with irrelevant 
bits of rhetoric, and to clothe the pa bones of statistics with 
matter more digestible for the general public. They wish no 
doubt to argue fairly, but they cannot make up their minds to 
forego the pe otic of good telling appeals to popular prejudice. 
They are like advocates who affect to state a case in the most dis- 
—— manner, but who yet keep an eye upon the jury, and 

ow that a little highly-spiced sauce sometimes does wonders in 
securing the reception of rather unappetizing food. Now it is 
highly desirable that these two pe 8 of argument should be 
separated as much as possible. If any one can show that the 
Contagious Diseases Act has done mischief instead of good, or 
even that it has produced inadequate results, we should be 
ready to give him a full hearing; but the enthusiastic persons 
who scorn figures, and especially the impetuous ladies who have 
shown so feminine a conception of logic, should be made to under- 
stand as plainly as possible that, though they may obtain cheers 
upon the hustings, they are taking the right way to disgust all 
sensible observers. 

There are, then, certain arguments of which we should be very 
glad to hear no more amongst sensible men and women. It would 
be altogether too much to expect that they should not be used at 
all; but the people who use them should understand that they 
are placing themselves about on a level with Mr. Murphy as a 
theological disputant. Such, for example, is the argument that 
the Act is an insult to the unfortunate class of women directly 
concerned. It would be wrong to insult anybody, or to forget that 
many good feelings survive amongst persons who have broken 
with society and become the objects of general contempt. But 
when a woman has so far forgotten all the decencies of her sex as 
to adopt a mode of life which is totally incompatible with 
modesty, it is too much to say that she is insulted by being 
submitted to surgical inspection. It is difficult to speak with 
proper decorum upon such a subject; but anybody who will 
consider what are the conditions of such a woman’s life, and 
what is the nature of the supervision to which she is exposed, will 
probably come to the conclusion that the argument is about as 
audacious a one as has often been stated. The position that a woman 
who shrinks from nothing else may reasonably object to sanitary in- 
spection, because it hurts her feelings, requires only to be stated 
in plain language to be summarily rejected. We may put out of 
the question with the same confidence the ordinary argument 
from the British Constitution. There have been a good many dis- 
cussions as to the legitimate sphere of legislative interference ; 
but we may say that no theory can possibly be maintained which 
makes it improper to prevent people from spreading recklessly the 
contagion of one of the most terrible diseases known to mankind. 
If the suffering were limited to the evil-doers a better case might 
be made out ; but, considering that it is a special characteristic of 
the disease to affect innocent persons and unborn generations, we 
can hardly imagine a more satisfactory case for interference. 
We take measures for putting down small-pox, and even for 
restraining the cattle disease; if we cared as much for pre- 
serving human beings as for keeping up the breed of cows, we 
should hardly hesitate to do what is in our power towards abating 
one of the most deadly sources of degeneracy of our race. Equally 
offensive is the argument that we ought not to interfere with the 
providential punishment of vice. The argument, if it means any- 
thing, means that we should not have hospitals or secure medical 
attendance; and, to say the truth, that view seems to be taken by 
many people, if we compare the number of hospital beds provided 
in England with the urgency of the demand. Practically, how- 
ever, the argument comes to this—not that we should not in- 
terfere, but that we should not interfere effectually; that we 
should restrain Providence when it seems inclined to go a 
little too far, but that we should take very good care not to 
prevent it from inflicting a satisfactory amount of punishment. 
When the argument is stated in this way, we may invite 
those who use it to tell us how much disease is desirable, 
how many persons ought to suffer for their own sins and those 
of their ancestors, and whet degree of palliation may be fairly 
applied by human beings to providential inflictions. And we 
will ask them further whether, if it could be shown that the Act 
would be so successful as to stamp out the disease—a result said on 
wood authority to have been approximately attained under fayour- 
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moral advantages? If not, their arguments are Simply nugatory, 
If they would, they had better let their opinions be clearly undey. 
stood. Allied to this is the ingenious argument against the 
recognition of prostitution. Itis recognised much in the same 
way as small-pox is recognised when we make laws for enforej 
vaccination ; and we would inquire whether it is not better to 
recognise an existing evil in this sense than to ignore it, To this 
it is replied that a crusade ought to be undertaken against vice jp 
the hopes of ultimately suppressing it. We wish all success to such 
acrusade, though, to say the truth, we think its chances of g 
speedy victory are rather less promising than those of the original 
enterprises from which the name is borrowed. So long as the eon. 
ditions of modern society are not radically changed, the evil wil] 
exist; and it is at least as well to know what is to be done for the 
next few generations. The recommendation of adopting the cru- 
sading policy seems, when translated into plain English, to amount 
to a proposal for keeping up prohibitory laws, which we know 
perfectly well will — no tangible results for an indefinite 
number of years, and, under cover of these, to oppose any attempt 
at lessening the evil which we cannot destroy. There could 
hardly be a plainer apology for downright ey. Or, we 
may say, the practical conclusion seems to be that we should all 
become strictly virtuous, and then there could be none of those 
diseases which are caused by vice. The recommendation js 
excellent, but it requires rather a sanguine temperament to accept 
it as conclusive of the question. 

Leaving this class of argument, we come to that which is really 
the important question, Has the Act been successful so far ag 
it has gone in effecting its avowed objects, and, if successful, 
has it been at the price of any counterbalancing evils? To 
answer the last question first, we can only say that there has 
hitherto been a signal failure in producing any substantial cause 
for complaint. The supposed danger of a malicious execution of 
the law may be real; but we have certainly seen nothing to con- 
firm it. The cases alleged have indeed enabled Mr. Jacob Bright 
to ask a question in Parliament, and have supplied the text for 
an article in the most genuine style of the Daily Telegraph. But 
in spite of that admirable effusion, we may venture to say that 
they have completely broken down; and that the utmost result 
is that, after all the disturbance has been excited, one or two 
women have been rather fractious. The general tendency of the 
evidence is to show that, on the whole, the women have them- 
selves welcomed the operation of an Act intended in great 
measure for their benefit; that they have become more orderly 
and cleanly; and that a remarkable diminution has taken place 
in the total amount of prostitution, and that a very large number 
have been restored to their homes. Nothing has been alleged— 
and, considering the eagerness of the agitation, it is very remark- 
able that nothing should have been alleged—which tends to con- 
tirm the evil forebodings of enthusiastic denouncers of the Act. 
It is a strong point that we have so far really nothing to answer. 

The question as to the diminution of disease is a little more 
perplexed. In order to understand the results, we have to wade 
through a certain quantity of statistics, and statistics require to be 
fairly treated in order to bring out a trustworthy answer. We 
have on previous occasions referred to some of the most prominent 
results, and we will content ourselves with a very short notice of 
the chief points at issue. The returns of the number of admis- 
sions to hospitals have shown a marked diminution both in the 
extent and in the virulence of the disease. Certain figures, however, 
have been quoted with the view of showing that the diminution 
was due to a general falling-oif both in the protected and the 
unprotected stations, and that so far from its being permanent 
there has been an actual increase in the quantity of disease since 
1868. To discuss the accuracy of these figures would lead us into 
minute details with which we cannot deal properly within our 
necessary limits. We need only say that certain errors, such as 
the inclusion in the earlier returns, and the exclusion in the later, 
of cases treated on board ship without being sent to hospital, make 
the real inference the reverse of that suggested. We may, how- 
ever, give this broad result. It is quite true that there was a 
general diminution of the disease throughout the army during the 
years preceding 1866, when the first Act was put in force, and 
that part of the apparent success may have been due to more 
general causes. Since that period, however, the disease has agaln 
increased in places outside the operation of the Act, whilst within 
the prescribed stations it has continued to diminish. Thus, to 
compare two instances where the percentage was not far different, 
we find that in Devonport and Plymouth the average entry at 
the hospitals from 1860 te 1868 was 352 of the main strength. 
At Winchester it was 349. Now in the first or protecte 
station the numbers were 312 in 1867, and 280 in 1868; 
the second or unprotected station the numbers were 327 in 1867, 
and 346 in 1868. The year of the minimum was in the first case 
1868, or the last year of the return; in the other 1866, since 
which it has again risen, A similar result is visible in almost 
every case, so that the disease which rose in the unprotected 
stations remained stationary or decidedly diminished in the pro- 
tected ; and the same result will be still plainer, so far_as we can 
judge from the reports hitherto published, in 1869. _ The figures 
obtainable as to the virulence of the disease seem to be still more 
decisive. Thus, for example, we find that in the Royal Albert 
Hospital at Devonport the number of days during which women 
were detained in the six half-years to October 1, 1869, wer? 
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obliged to agree, and when, for very decency’s sake, they must | able circumstances—they would take the responsibility of oppogj 
praise what indeed offers no points to condemn; but even when | it? Would they, that is, maintain the disease for its su 
they get caught in the trap of unanimity they contrive to say 
something quite unnecessary about evils which no one was think- 
ing of, and which have nothing to do with the case in — 
“ But” is their mystic word, their truncated form of the Tetra® 
grammaton which rules the universe ; and whatever their special 
private denomination, they all belong in bulk to the 
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ectively 125, 85, 76, 90, 54, and 66; and in the last quarter 
of 1869 they were only 42 days. So far as we have been enabled 
to examine the returns the same result is generally evident. It 
must, however, be remarked, that the time during which the Act 
has been in operation, the cures effected, and the accommodation 
provided, are all too limited to bring out perfectly satisfactory 
results. It would be preferable if we could obtain the results of 
experiments tried for longer periods and over more extended 
jreas. Miss Garrett, in her very able letter in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, quoted for this purpose certain statistics from the French 
amy. A reply was made by a writer, under the signature of 
« Justina,” pointing out that the difference in the system of treat- 
ment affected the accuracy of her conclusions. Men are sent to 
hospital in England for cases which in France would be treated in 
parracks. This is true, and the ambiguity has been remarked by 
the French authorities themselves, who also give a more satisfac- 
tory mode of coe From their report we learn that the 
Joss of the mean effective strength of the French army, owing to 
this cause, amounted to oe. days in 1862. The loss owing to 
the same cause of the English army was 8°12 days. In 1866 
tbe French army lost 2°89 days, and the English army 5:90 
days. In the Belgian army, again, during the six years ending 

1868, the loss was 2°96 days, whilst the loss to the English 
amy for the same period was over six days. The figures would 
seem to show conclusively that the foreign system, to which there 
gre many serious objections, succeeds at any rate in reducing the 
quantity of disease by an amount well worth considering. The 
main argument of a really important kind, alleged by the oppo- 
nents of the Act, is that the attempt to enforce a strict system of 

tion ends in producing a large amount of clandestine pro- 

stitution. We certainly do not deny this, and indeed it is a 
danger worthy of serious consideration ; it indicates the real limit 
to legislative interference, and the importance of keeping strictly in 
mind that legislation should be directed strictly to the diminution 
of disease, and not endeavour to enforce morality by impracticable 
severity. Nothing can be plainer than that a carrying out of the 
“crusading” policy into its legitimate consequences may end b 
increasing the evils which we desire to limit. Yet it is wort 
notice that, with all the mischiefs fairly attributable to the French 

m, it does in fact appear to make the disease less prevalent 
it is in England. 

The evidence in favour of the Act seems to us to be exceed- 
ingly strong; and if the question is decided by legitimate argu- 
ments, we can feel little doubt of the result. e are, however, 
perfectly willing to admit that fuller evidence is desirable. If 
the opponents of the Act demand an impartial investigation, 
and a publication of all the figures bearing upon the subject, we 
should be perfectly ready to agree with them. It is not easy to 
exaggerate the importance of the subject, and we are convinced 
that if Government should produce the facts of which it is in 
possession, much light will be thrown upon the inquiry; and if, 
as we fully anticipate, the result should be the establishment of 
the truth that disease has been materially diminished, and the 
women decidedly benefited, we should hope that the policy 
already adopted would be gradually extended. Few objects would 
be more worthy of the attention of a statesman than that of 
opposing limits to the insidious encroachments of a specially 
virulent disease. 


REPRESENTATION OF LABOUR. 


i yes modesty of the English working-man is as conspicuous 
as the discretion of his friends, and their zeal is as notable 
as their discretion. His requirements are as simple as they are 
comprehensive. He wishes to have the power of fixing the rate 
of wages according to his own standard of enjoyment, and, having 
fixed the wages, to fix also the time of work, or rather his own 
right of determining it on any occasion that may arise. Next, he 
desires to protect his supposed rights against the invasion both 
of competing labour and of adverse prices. Everything that he 
consumes he naturally wishes to have at the cheapest possible 
tate; every claim that conflicts with his own he as naturally 
seeks to exclude either by force or by law. He has not done 
badly, so faras he has as yet gone, towards the attainment of his 
ends. He has contrived to dismay capitalists and hamper 
employers by the machinery of his Unions. In doing this, he 
, it is true, helped on the destruction of one or two flourishing 
trades, and has consigned many of his own class to idle indigence. 
But he is perhaps right in regarding this as a doubtful, or, at an 
tate, as an unimportant, evil. For there is in London at least suc 
an abundance of excursive charity, that money is burning in the 
pockets of hundreds to meet the wants of the improvident and the 
extravagant, He has but to go to a needy parish at the Kast- 
End, take a wretched tenement, and forthwith an impulsive bene- 
Volence will swell the subscription-lists of the West-End in his 
behalf. The leisure which he has obtained by closing the works 
of his employer he will combine with pleasures unknown to the 
inmate of the poor-house, and reserved only for the more devoted 
champions of aren When the winter of his discontent is 
past, he will find some yard or factory not yet closed by the noble 
thirst for impossible wages, and will again enjoy a transient season 
of beer, spirits, and tobacco, When that comes to an end, he will 


recur to sensation paragraphs of manufacturing distress, and vary 
the idleness of mendicity by the active excitement of picketing. 


Yet we learn to our surprise that the British workman is still 
unsatisfied. Powerful though he be, he wishes to become more 
powerful still. He has persuaded himself, and his friends profess 
to share his conviction, that he ought to be a member of Par- 
liament. Considering what his life now is, it is difficult to 
imagine how his position or his pleasures could be improved by 
this additional privilege. If, indeed, there were a fair prospect 
of paying poor members of Parliament a salary of 500/. or 600. 
a year, the ambition of the aspiring operative would be in- 
telligible. But the proposals which flitted in the general haze 
of the last debate on the subject leave no hope of a higher scale 
of payment than 150/. or 200/. a year—a sum which, though 
beyond the hopes of many incumbents of English parishes, is but a 
tritle in the budget of prospective Unionism. Nor can we suppose 
that the working-man who wants a seat in Parliament, or whose 
friends want it for him, cares much about the dignity of the 
station. Probably, from what he has seen of members and 
candidates, he has no idea that there is any dignity attached 
to membership. A rich employer, bawling on a hustings to 
catch votes, is not a much more dignified person than an em- 
ployer huckstering with the leaders of a strike in a warehouse 
or a counting house. And working-men generally know too 
well the humorous tendencies of their “ pals” to provoke gratui- 
tously the chaff which would assail a candidate in a Fastian 
jacket. It is even less possible that feminine vanity should have 
rompted so abnormal an ambition. The ambition of Alderman 
uggins’s wife, or Common Councillor Jones’s wife, to see her 
bathaod in Parliament is intelligible enough. Mrs, Jones and 
Mrs. Buggins have polite proclivities. They yearn to exchange 
the vulgar civilities of City life for the oa amenities of the 
West-End. They have had enough of the Companies, the Livery, 
the Mansion House, and Guildhall. They pant for a society 
which does not smell of cheese, sugar, and brokerage. They die 
to rub elbows with the fine ladies whose occasional visits to the 
East have excited in them a desire for more close and frequent 
communion with the West. They long to bring the rising 
Joneses and Bugginses within the magic pale where the golden 
sons and daughters of fashion float. Should Buggins become 
Lord Mayor, and a Prince of Wales be born or married durin 
his Mayoralty, the darling wish of the female Buggins wi 
be realized by the honour of a baronetcy. But the chances 
against the double event are manifold; and as for Jones, he 
is not even an Alderman. But the honours which the civic 
chair might bring are almost equally appurtenant to a seat in 
Parliament. Therefore, when Jones is heard exhaling -h’s, and 
Buggins doubling his negatives over the heads of a shouting mob 
on nomination-day, the intelligent questioner, who wonders why 
either of the greasy citizens wants to get into Parliament, is fairly 
silenced by the answer that their wives are equally prolific and 
ambitious on behalf of their offspring. But no such motive sways 
the minds of those excellent but untidy women whose artisan 
husbands mould them to conjugal docility by a seasonable kick or 
well-aimed “ facer.” They have no yearnings for Mayfair glories 
and Mayfair rivalries. To them the elevation of their husbands 
would be as painfully irksome as it ought to be to many of the 
wives of existing metropolitan members, of whom Lord Palmerston 
used to say that they looked as if they had been made by contract. 
What then is it that impels these worthies to court or envy 
Parliamentary honours ? 

If the answer were truly made, it would probably take the form of 
an explanatory comment on the paragraph in Monday's Times which 
contained the report of the new movement. It is not primarily 
the working-man, but his friends, who think that he is. wrong- 
fully excluded from Parliament. The Advanced Liberals, like 
Sir C. Dilke and Mr. Mill, naturally take up this cause, because it 
startles by its novelty and its superfluity. Parliament is supposed to 
unite the collective knowledge and wisdom of the country for the 
discussion of public affairs. 1t contains within its body men whom 
reading and travel have made familiar with foreign policy, and 
others whom practice and experience have made familiar with 
domestic policy. There are in it men who, if they are too young 
for the administration, are not too young for the anit of public 
business; whom a short experience will soon enable to turn a 
study, long ago commenced, to practical purposes. The House of 
Commons contains men who are personally and directly interested 
in the commerce, the agriculture, the manufactures, the law, the 
civil administration of the country. Every great interest has its 
representative in it. What more can be added to its knowledge 
or its powers by the presence of another class, it is difficult to 
imagine. Mr. Mill, who of late years has been growing in 
illogical vigour, would be puzzled to explain what new element 
is wanting to the House of Commons, and that any new element 
could bring to it greater powers of legislative usefulness, Even 
he can hardly be supposed to imagine that either the cause ot 
education or the cause of free-trade would gain by the admission 
of the typical workiug-man. The resolutions passed in Holland 
Street, Kensington, claim a greater recognition of the rights of 
labour to direct Parliamentary representation. What does this 
mean? Surely Household Suffrage recognises this right suili- 
ciently ; and, if it does not, what else could? In many of the 
boroughs the operative classes are a preponderating majority, and, 
if they chose, might return one of their own body to Parliament. 
If they do not exercise this power, we must infer that the bulk 
of the working-men see no good reason for claiming it. They 
had the opportunity at Southwark and again at Bristol; and they 


an a life like this be said to be without its rights, its pleasures, 
and its gains 


were content to forego it at both places. 1t may be that they ave 
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indifferent to the elevation of a few of their own rank; or that 
they would be jealousof them. It is more probable that they have 
sense to discern the baselessness of the claim put forth on their 
behalf. Though they may despise the cant of those who are per- 
petually appealing to their sympathies as working-men, most of 
them do know that many other classes beside their own have just 
as strong aclaim as to direct representation as themselves. If 
masons, shoemakers, and other mechanics are to be directly re- 
presented in Parliament, why should not curates, attorneys’ clerks, 
and shopmen? ‘he managing clerk in a great attorney's house, 
or the curate of a London parish, goes through twice as much 
wear and tear as an ordinary carpenter or house-painter, and is 
not better paid on the whole. If direct Parliamentary repre- 
sentation would improve their position, they both have as much a 
right to it as any mechanics. If an agitation is to be set on foot 
for the grievances of classes, these are classes which may not have 

ater wrongs to redress than the operatives, but which certainly 
would have a better chance of carrying elections under existing 
circumstances. What power, for instance, could at present resist 
the combined influence of the body of attorneys, if they wanted 
to return their own members for one-third of the boroughs of 
England ? 


The attorneys, whose power of manipulating elections probably 


exceeds that of any other class, will never combine for such a pur- 


pose; and why? Because they know that any success of the kind 
could only be temporary, and, in the end, would excite a counter 
agitation against themselves. The country would not stand an attor- 
ney House of Commons. Neither would it stand a bricklayer and 
mason House of Commons. If such a House were elected once, its 
momentary existence would either bé destroyed by ridicule, or 
would end in the creation of a personal despotism which many 

ople profess to regard as rather a good thing than otherwise. 
Whether it be a good or a bad thing, nothing is so likely to bring 
it about as a Parliament constituted of classes, and, mainly, of 
inferior or unqualified classes, 


But the movement is dishonest. It is proposed, but not 
intended, to send real working-men into Parliament. Neither 
Mr. Applegarth, nor Mr. Potter, nor Mr. Odger would be working- 
men atter their election. They would simply be delegates of 
working-men, sent by them to represent their interests, and paid 

them during good behaviour; that is, as long as they pleased 

majority of those who led the Trade-unions. If they have 
the full confidence of the worling-men, they can be elected 
already; and it is only one more proof of the absence of all sense 


-of humour in “ earnest ” men like Sir C. Dilke and Mr. Mill, that 


they really think it worth while to issue a solemn Bull, enjoining 
eitdtie-cias Liberals to second the appeals of so-called operatives, 
‘who as soon as they got into Parliament would be confounded in 
the general ruck of middle-class members, and would be a degree 
more unbending to their constituents than the bulk of Parliamen- 


tary capitalists. , 


THE COUNCIL AT EASTER. 


—— or not the sittings of the Council are entirely sus- 
pended during Holy Week we have no certain information. 
But it may safely be presumed that the elaborate ceremonies of the 
season, which always attract so large a concourse of visitors to 
Rome, will not leave the Fathers much leisure for active work. 
Tf the latest reports may be trusted, a “solemn session” is 
promised for Low Sunday, to promulgate the Schema de Fide, 
which appears now to have been almost unanimously passed, 515 
bishops voting for it unreservedly and 83 conditionally. ‘This, 
if it is held, will be only the third solemn session since the open- 
‘ing of the Council, more than four months ago, and the first in 
which any real business has been done. On December 8, the 
jo solemnly opened the Council with the appointed ceremonies, 

a month later, on the Epiphany, a second solemn session was 
‘held, when the bishops were sworn to the creed of Pius LV. ; since 
which there have been only General Congregations for the transac- 
tions.of business, which hasbeen transacted something after the 
fashion of Penelope’s web. The five Schemata which have been 
as yet laid before the Fathers have been torn to shreds by the 
criticisms of the Opposition, and then returned for revision to the 
‘Commissions which drew them up. The first Sekema discussed 
was that on Rationalism (de Fide), and the Archbishop of Halifax, 
who spoke second in the debate, said,‘ The Pope’s propositions should 
be buried with honour.” This Schema alone has appeared in a 
revised form—which gave occasion to even fiercer disputes than the 
original document—and the prowmium was not passed till after 
further revision, and then against.a minority of twenty-six, whose 
objections, however, were only to the tone, not the matter, of the 
document. This is all the actual work that has been accomplished 
as yet by the Council. And, so far, its history was summed up 
with epigrammatic terseness by Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, 
who made the first speech in the Council, when he said the other 
day, before a large company, “ We have done nothing at all, 
and that isa great deal.” It is “a great deal,” trom the point 
of view of the Opposition, because the Council which in four 


months -has done nothing was intended in three weeks to re- 


volutionize the doctrine and discipline of the Church. At the 
first Congregation Papal infallibility was to be carried “ by in- 
spiration,” at the suggestion of Archbishop Manning—a plot only 
defeated through the firmness of the Archbishop of Paris, who 
told the Legates he would at once retire if such a thing was 
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attempted. The erection of the Syllabus and the Assumption inty 
articles of faith would follow as a matter of course, and g6 th 
Council, having discharged its réle, and “ put an nd, onee fg 
all, to the division among Catholics,” by ostraciz:nz all 
Ultramontanes—having also put an end to the line of Cicumenigy 
Councils, which for the future would be superfluous, if not ip, 
possible—was to be dissolved, and the reign of Papal autocraey, 
pure and simple, to commence amid the plaudits of “ all tng 
Catholics,” and the willing or enforced submission of a cong 
world. Such was the programme traced out by the Civiy 
Cattolica and its parasites, to have frustrated which appears ty 
the Archbishop of St. Louis to be “ a great deal.” 

At the same time it must be remembered that, if the Conneij 
itself has done next to nothing directly, except reject four Schematy 
and pass one, it has indirectly done much, though not altogether 
of the kind desired by its promoters. Its very inaction has given 
public and obtrusive evidence of a division among the episey 
very prejudicial to existing Papal claims. Nor is this all, 
parties have been forced to show their hands in a way in which 
neither—especially the Liberal Catholics—would have venture 
to do so except on such an emergency, At the very beginning, by 
a Bull dated November 27, the Pope assumed to himself the 
exclusive right to initiate all measures, though the privilegy 
was conceded as a favour to the bishops under certain specified 
conditions. And he claimed and exercised the right of nami 
not only the presiding Legates and other oilicers of the Couneil, 
but the presidents of all the four Commissions entrusted with the 
preparation of documents to be submitted to it. And if this wa 
regarded as an innovation on previous practice, still more startli 
was the Constitution issued December 4, just before the openi 
of the Council, which ordained, “ notwithstanding any porn 
or general Apostolic Constitution published in Universal Councils,” 
and in the face of the practice as well as the famous decree of 
Constance, asserting the superiority of Councils to Popes—that in 
case of the Pope’s death during its sessions, the Council should be 
ipso facto suspended till the new Pope, elected by the Cardinals 
and by them only, should see fit to reassemble it. This, like 
the Bull of Reserved Censures, which followed soon afte 
and when the Council was in full session, but which was issued 
by the sole authority of the Pope without being even submitted 
to the Fathers for comment or approval, was an implicit assertion 
of the superiority of Popes to Councils. These proceedings, com- 
bined with the personal attitude of Pius IX., who has missed n 
opportunity of exercising what would be called in political matters 
undue influence, both by threats and promises, induced a bitternes 
of feeling among the bishops which has no doubt been very effective 
in consolidating the forces and bracing up the energies of the 
Opposition. In the course of January two important memorials 
were addressed to the Pope, one signed by a considerable body of 
German bishops, headed by Cardinal Schwarzenberg, the other 
signed by between one and two hundred of the Fathers. The first 
was a protest against the original regulations for the transactionof 
business, demanding the restitution to the bishops of the tights 
belonging to them by divine institution, and recognised at the 
Council of Trent; the second was the protest against the new 
dogma. No answer was returned to either address, but the fresh 
batch of regulations issued in February was in some important 
respects much more objectionable than the first, as we explained 
last week, and the design of bringing forward the infallibilist 
dogma has certainly not at present been abandoned. On minor 
but very significant incidents, such as the Pope’s conduct 
towards the Patriarch of Babylon and in regard to Montalembert, 
or the speeches of Bishop Strossmayer and their reception in the 
Council, we need not dwell here. They will be fresh in the 
memory of our readers. But by far the most momentous results 
of the Council hitherto are those which have not occurred within 
the transept of St. Peter's or the walls of Rome. 

We observed just now that the four months’ inaction of the 
synod had brought to light a vast diversity of sentiment among 
the assembled prelates, and we might have added that, while 
large numbers are ranged on one side, it has been conspicu- 
ously shown that intellect, learning, and genius are, almost 
without an exception, arrayed on the other. Bishop Ketteler, 
who is still halting between two opinions, must, we suppose, 
be placed in a category by himself. As far as the names of 
the leaders are publicly known, we should be disposed t 
say that the superiority of the minority is no less conspicuous 
as regards religious earnestness. But what is even more striking 
than the dissensions among the prelates themselves, and what 
looks to an outsider like a decisive proof of the indiscretion of 
the policy of the Curia, is the manifestation of Catholic opinion 
throughout Europe to which the convocation of the Council 
the manner of conducting its proceedings have given rise. 
there was ever a case where quieta non movere was the safest policy, 
we should have thought the infallibilists of the present day w 
have found their wisdom in following it. We do not refer sim 
to “the store of Pontifical scandals” to which Dr. Newman 
pointedly referred, though that is serious enough, for the common 
sense of mankind will always go along with Bishop Maret in con- 
necting the infallibility with the impeccability of the Pope. Butas 
soon as what lias been widely held perhaps among Roman Catholics 
as a vague theological opinion comes to be put into the crucible, 
and subjected to the stringent tests which could alone justify 
even a credulous believer in admitting its claims on his faith 9s 
a part of divine revelation, apparent dire facies. A whole host of 
contradictory, heretical. immoral, and otherwise questionable de- 
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cisions of Popes startup out of forgotten records, which had better 
_-at least for Papal interests—have been left to rust, and suggest, 
as the protesting Bishops say, whose words Dr. Newman has lately 
re-echoed, “ grave difficulties arising out of the writings and acts 
of the Fathers of the Church, the genuine documents of history 
and Catholic doctrine itself,” which “etiam apud melioris note 
siros” make the imposition of the new dogma a very hazardous, if 
not hopeless, enterprise. So at least we judge from several recent 
rations of men of note in the Roman Catholic Church. 

When Gregory XVI. made Mastai Ferretti a cardinal, he said to 
Father Theiner, the Vatican librarian, “I have made that man a car- 
dinal against:my will, for L know he will be my successor, and am 
gure he will destroy the temporal power, and, if he lives long enough, 
destroy the Church too.” y years later, when Pio Nono was al- 
ready on the throne, Rosmini, the founder of the Order of Charity, 
expressed @ very similar opinion in stronger terms to his friend 

i, And His Holiness certainly seems in a fair way to fulfil 
the propheey. If he does not destroy the Church, he is doing his 
best:to destroy the doctrine on which, according to Dr. Manning, 
all faith reposes, The proclamation of the Council was the signal 
for the ap of a host of anonymous refutations of it trom 
German Catholics, of which “Janus” was the most weighty and 
influential ; then came Father Hyacinthe’s letter announcing that if 
the Council had not more freedom in its deliberations than in its 
preparation, he “would cry aloud to God and man for another, reall 
assembled in the Holy Spirit, not in the spirit of party.” Sti 
more important was the Opinion of the Munich Faculty on the 
Syllabus and on Papal infallibility, which has since been endorsed 

the Catholic Faculties of four other German Universities. 
hen came, after the opening of the Council, two important 
letters, signed by Dr. Dollinger, in the Allgemeine Zeitung, both 
noticed at the time in our columns, one on the infallibilist address, 
the other on the new regulations for the conduct of business in 
Gouneil. Soon afterwards followed Montalembert’s dying de- 
nunciation.of “ the double idolatry of the Ultramontane school.” 
The most distinguished members of the hierarchy and the clergy 
of the French Church, Bishops Dupanloup and Maret and Father 
Gratry, contributed the heavier artillery of elaborate theological 
ments to the same cause. We wish we could add that 
Dr. Newman bad spoken for English Roman Catholics with the 
same frankness and decision with which men like Déllinger and 
Maret have spoken for their French and German brethren. His 
letter, which appears only to have seen the light by accident, 
isconfused, not to say illogical, and, coming from so consummate 
a master both of thought and language, reads as if - shrank not 
from expressing, but. even from forming, any definite opin- 
vat his -— on the great controversy which divides his Church. 
One thing, however, is clear enough. Though he will not com- 
nit himself to a rejection of infallibilism as an opinion, he is 
keenly alive to the “ great difficulty ” of having to maintain such 
adoctrine “‘in the face of historical facts;” and his indignation at 
the “insolent, aggressive faction ” who are pressing for its defini- 
tion, and whom he compares to Murphy, is proportioned to his con- 
vietion of the fatal damage which such a step would entail on the 
whole future. of his Church. We are not concerned to reconcile 
what seem to us theirreconcilable contradictions of hisletter, which 
issaid. to have pleased his Liberal Catholic admirers as little as his 
Ultramontane assailants, who are of course furious with him, But 
we must reckon him also in the category of those whom the policy 
of the Curia and the Pope has stung into fierce denunciation of 
Rome, which “ought to be a name to lighten the heart,’ but is 
become, on the contrary, only a sound of “fear and dismay.” To 
make the name of Rome odious to the keenest intellects and noblest 
hearts within the pale of the Roman Church has, in short, after 
four weary months of unprofitable wrangling, been the chief and 
almost the sole achievement of the first Council of the Vatican. 


THE COMMENTARIES OF LORD CAMPERDOWN. 


A BLUE-BOOK has just been. published, entitled a “ Report of 
the Commissioners appointed by the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury to inquire into certain Civil Depart- 
ments.in Scotland.” It consists of two parts—a thickish volume 
of evidence collected partly in London, but mainly in Edinburgh, 
anda Report upon this evidence. The document is curious and 
well worthy of consideration. A deal of ugeful knowledge 
can be gathered from it as to the affairs of the Northern part 
of the kingdom, and the result of the inquiry is not uninstructive. 
It exhibits. a pleasant picture of a contented country, efficiently 
and economically governed, and of a people satisfied with existing 
atrangements, and who if left to themselves would be as happy 
48 they are prosperous, But unfortunately they are not left to 
themselves. ‘There is a little rift within the lute, a germ of 
Jealousy of the intellectual capital on the part of the commercial 
cities, or rather of a sociully-discontented faction of the commercial 
Cities; and this jealousy has its representatives in Parliament, 
®small but clamorous coterie of three or four Scotch members, 
Who, during the past year, have brought no small trouble on 
country. 

At the close of last Session Mr. Maclaren, the member for 
dinburgh, and Mr. Craufurd, the member for Ayr Burghs, occu- 
gr great. deal of valuable time in obstructing the passing of 

® Scotch Education Bill. By their persistent efforts they suc- 
Seeded in delaying the progress of that measure till the last days 
of the Session, The Bill was lost, and Scotland has been doomed 


| conception. 


to perhaps several years of educational destitution through. the 
of these two honourable gentlemen—a fret 
which no doubt Scotland will bear in mind at the next general ‘elec- 
tion. The motive of their poliey was-only. half indicated last:-year: 
Now it is patent to all mankind. Mr. Maclaren and Mr. Craufurd’ 
cared, no doubt, a great deal for education, but they cared more: to. 
have a new officer appointed with a comfortable edenyad 2,0004/or: 
3,000/. a year, to be called a “ Seoteh Pari officer,” and 
for this office no one but a Scotch member of’ Parliament, who-was: 
not a Scotch lawyer, need apply. What this new Parliamentary. 
officer was to. do except enjoy his it did not, and it does: 
not, appear. But an impression seemed to exist in these two: 
Seotchinen’s minds that certain pickings might be gathered to- 
gether out of the offices existing in Seotland to give to this new: 
official some semblance of oceupation. Accordingly, with theaid’ 
of Sir Robert Anstruther, the voluble and impulsive member for’ 
Fife, who had been induced by their representations to co-operate: 
with them at that time, they wrote a couple of letters: to Mr. 
Gladstone, which are now published in full. In these lettersthey 
alleged that the administration of civil business in Scotland'was- 
cumbersome, extravagant, inefficient, and unpopular; thattheduties: 
of the offices in Scotland by which the public business was condueted! 
functionary should be inted for Scot olding a position: 
to the Chief Secretary for Scotland 
had been useful to Mr. Gladstone last year, and, believing that 
these uneasy politicians represented the feeling of Scotland, he 
yielded to their solicitations, and in a moment of weakness 
committed the Government to the promise of a Departmental 
Commission to inquire into the truth of their allegations. Lord 
Camperdown, an experienced politician of some seven- or eight- 
and-twenty—he had done some confidential worl: for the Admi- 
ralty among the dockyards—“ expressed his willingness to under- 
take the duty,” forso the Treasury Minute runs. Accordingly 
he was despatched to Seotland. Associated with him were 
W. Clerk and Mr. Delvies Broughton. These gentlemen knew 
little of Scotland, and Scotland knew still less of them. It was 
rumoured that they were connected with the Treasury. It was 
charitably supposed that they were intimately acquainted’ with 
the traditions of that important branch of the public service, and 
it was fondly hoped that they would leave Scotland with more 
lmnowledge of the country than they brought into it. 

They came—these two Commissioners and Mr. Delvies Brough- 
ton—they saw, they conquered. They commenced their labours 
on the first of January. They remained in Edinburgh for 
about a fortnight. And now they have reported, not only upon 
the offices they were instrueted to report upon, but’ upon the 
whole public administration of the country. There was work 
enough assigned to them to occupy an important Commis- 
sion, composed of men of wide knowledge and: ripe experience, 
for several months. But the youthful energies of Lord amper- 
down completed the inquiry in a fortnight. This, no doubt, 
speaks volumes for lis activity and his self-confidence, But itdoes 
not inspire an equally assured confidence in those whe read Wis 
commentaries. You approach the document with some misgiving, 
and your misgiving does not fade away when you get close up to 
it. ‘The evidence collected, so far as it goes, is important. ‘he is 
well brought out and summarized, but the Report: cannet be 
spoken of with favour. There is a girlish and tinicking elabo- 
rateness about it which, while it gives an air of i 
accuracy, can hardly be said to indicate much force. The references 
to the evidence are carefully pieced together; and: meander up: and 
down the margin of the page like rubrics in a state of embryo. 
But these references are atl too minute. Scrupulous and pains- 
taking devotion to little points of detail rather warps the general 
So much attention has been given to the penee that 
the pounds have had no chance of taking care of themselves. 
Hence it comes to pass that the Report is inconsistent’ with 
the evidence and self-contradictory. And as a work of art it 
cannot be said to attain to great distinction, Like Mr. Bright’s 
Skye terricr, it has no special beginning, middle, or end; or 
rather, perhaps, the natural ending comes in the middle; and 
the natural middle divides itself between the beginning and the 
end. You meet the recommendations—if the undigested inions 
of a young gentleman of eight-and-twenty can be dignified by the 
name of recommendations—suddenly and unexpectedly half-way 
down the Report. You read them with some curiosity, and then 
you recommence upon the evidence, which lasts for several’ pages. 
When the second course of evidence is finished you have to go 
back upon the recommendations to see what really is suggested. 
And this is no easy task. The evidence all goes one way, and 
the recommendations for the most part go the other way.. There 
is nothing in it to lead up to them, for what is presented’en the 
principal point of the inquiry is the reverse of what the Com- 
missioners propose. 

They first examined the gentlemen named as the originators of 
the inquiry. Then they examined Mr. Baxter of the Admiralty. 
This gentleman appears to have done monkey to his cats-paws 
in the transaction, but whether with a view of ultimately securing 
the chestnuts or not does not appear. These four Scotch repre- 
sentatives were examined, and to the surprise of the Commissioners, 
and no less to the surprise of the public, it turned out that not one 
of the four knew anything confirmatory of the accusations they 
had made. Mr. Craufurd, it appears, “ had not had the meang 
of forming an estimate of the financial effect of the scheme 


which he proposed, not knowing the distinctive duties of the 
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salaried officials within the various departments. He believed that 
there would be a large pecuniary saving.” Sir R. Anstruther 
“considered that the saving would be very considerable, but he 
ey no detailed knowledge of the duties of the various 

rds.” Mr. Baxter “had no detailed information as to the 
business performed by the Boards.” Mr. Maclaren, “ to whom we 
were referred for particular information, stated, with reference to 
almost every office, that he was not personally acquainted with 
the details of the business done, and that his allegations were 
chiefly founded on general impressions.” “ All the other witnesses 
were of opinion that the appointment of a Secretary would either 
cause no saving, or would entail additional expense.” 

Having thus disposed of the accusers, and having established 
the entire absence of specific information on their part, the 
Commissioners very properly proceeded to consider the accu- 
cusations. And first, as to the question whether the Scotch ad- 
ministration is or is not popular in Scotland. To test this point 
circulars were sent to the Conveners of counties and the Provosts 
of on with a request that these gentlemen should reply “as 
concisely as possible ” whether it was the opinion of the counties 
and the burghs that “the civil business of Scotland was adminis- 
tered in the most efficient way possible.” We say nothing of the 
strange vagueness of this inquiry. Every provost and every 
county convener may have his own ideal of the “ most efficient pos- 
sible ” administration of the civil business of a country, but it ma 
be a little difficult to reduce it to paper. With no great stretc 
of imagination we could fancy many an unhappy provost presiding 
over the destinies of a secluded burgh, pee dumb at the bare 
idea of having to make up his mind and inform the Commissioners 
“as concisely as possible ” what he considered the “ best possible 
administration” for Scotland. Questions that have puzzled 
philosophers and politicans from the days of Plato and Aris- 
totle till the present day might well puzzle stronger men than 
most Scotch provosts. But they do not puzzle Lord Camper- 
down, and if he can dispose of the whole problem of Scotch admi- 
nistration in a fortnight, why should not a provost dispose of 
“the best possible administration” in another? It was a delicate 
position in which to place these worthy local authorities, but many 
of them rose to the emergency like men. Some of them—the 
conveners mainly—administered a delicate and gentle snub to the 
Commissioners for the vagueness of their inquiry. But univer- 
sally they admitted their satisfaction with existing arrangements, 
and universally they deprecated the appointment of any new official. 
The popularity therefore of the present system is undoubted, and 
the unpopularity of any change in the direction of the appointment 
of a new official is no less undoubted. 

So much for that head of the indictment. On the head of 
efficiency and economy the following are the Commissioners’ 
words :—“ We cannot suggest a cheaper or more eflicient form 
of administration than Boards.” This is fully borne out by the 
evidence, and on that point it is unnecessary to say a word. 

The po ularity therefore of the existing Scotch administration 
is vouc ed for by the counties and towns of Scotland speaking 
through their proper representatives. The unpopularity of the 
proposal to appoint a new officer is no less plainly indicated. The 
efficiency and economy of the system is guaranteed by the Com- 
missioners and proved by the evidence. The accusations against 
the present system have manifestly failed, and the band of 
accusers are convicted out of their own mouths of acting on im- 
pression and not on ascertained knowledge. The case has con- 
spicuously broken down, and no reasonable full-grown man who 
reads the evidence can think otherwise. 

The Commissioners, however, do think otherwise. They re- 
commend the appointment of a civil Parliamentary officer to act 
along with the present Scotch officials. They give no reason for 
their recommendation, but they give an infinite number of reasons, 
weakly stated, against it. They were sent to inquire whether the 
Scotch administration was or was not efficient, economical, and 

pular. If it were not so, they were to consider whether a new 

arliamentary officer should be appointed; if it were so, the 
inference is that no change was wanted or desired. The evidence 
proves that there could be no more efficient system ; that a new 
officer would add greatly to the expense of the administration ; 
that the present system is popular, and that the appointment of a 
new officer would be unpopular. But in the face of this evidence 
these Commissioners recommend the very thing that would be 
unpopular and expensive, and would not add to the efficiency of 
the system. They assign no reason for this eccentric exercise of 
judgment, except that, to quote their own words, “ the appoint- 
ment of a civil officer, even if he would relieve the Lord Advocate 
of none of his duties, would at all events silence the complaint 
that the business of Scotland is conducted too much in reference 
to legal ideas, and with an undue preponderance of the legal 
element.” To “silence the complaint” is what the Commissioners 
desire. But from whom comes the complaint? The Commis- 
sioners themselves admit that the only complainers are one or two 
members of Parliament, and “ some private individuals who interest 
themselves in public business,” while the whole feeling of the 
country is against any change. If, instead of “silence the com- 
plaint,” they had used the words “let the accusers down gently,” 
they would have been nearer the mark. 

It is to be presumed that the Government will pay no attention 
to these suggéstions. The inconsecutive nature of the Report is 
laid bare upon the face of it. It will do no harm, it is to be 
hoped, to any one but the framers of it. But it is a pity that 
anything so silly should have been allowed to circulate with the 


kind of official sanction which Lord Camperdown’s connexion 
with the Government gives it. “The finest hair casts a shadow* 
—if we may be pardoned for applying one of Goethe’s happieg 
metaphors to anything so puerile as this Report—and even 4 
matter so utterly trivial may do harm to an Administration which 
owes much to Scotland and heretofore has shown no sense of 
gratitude. 


THE INDIAN HOT SEASON. 


b hep who have cared to follow the late progress of the Duke 
of Edinburgh in India will haye become aware that there ig g 

period of the year when, even in that climate, Englishmen ay 
capable of a great deal of physical exertion. His Royal Highney 
has attended races and cricket-matches, danced at balls till three 
in the morning, travelled long distances by special trains, heey 
sufficiently familiarized with such odious conveyances as palap. 
quins and “dhoolies,” bagged snipe and partridge, brought dowy 
tigers, and speared hog. He has, in short, witnessed or taken 
in all those diversions which officials, torrid with heat, stewed iy 
vapour-baths, and worn by excessive labour, endeavour to com. 
press into that peculiar season which is known throughout Upper 
and Central India as the cold weather. This season is really not 
very dissimilar to that bestowed by the poet on the Elysian Fields 
nor are the exercises in which young Englishmen prove their 
strength very unlike those which defunct heroes essayed befor 
the eyes of Aineas and his guide :— 

Largior hic campos ether et lumine vestit 

Purpureo: solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 

Pars in gramineis exercent membra palwstris : 

Contendunt ludo, et fulva luctantur arena; 

Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas. 


This portion of the year, varying from three months in Lowe 
Bengal to six on the banks of the Ravi or the Sutlej, is 
markable for a bright but innoxious sun, an exhilarating atmo 
sphere, cool breezes, and that continuous certainty of weather 
which it is hopeless to expect in England. And accordingly the 
cold season is anxiously looked forward to by the sportsman and 
the magistrate, by the Commissioner or Prefect, and by the 
Inspectors of Schools and Gaols. Indeed the amount of busines, 
combined with pleasure or relaxation, which is condensed into the 
eriod of which we are speaking, is something positively marvel- 
ous. The Legislative Councils assemble at the Presidencies, The 
various projects of law reform which have occupied legislatos 
during the hot weather and rains are duly discussed, reported on 
by Select Committees, and passed into law. Races are run, in mom- 
ings or afternoons, wherever a dozen Englishmen can be found 
to meet in a common centre from radii fifty miles in extent. The 
inevitable match of Public Schools versus the World is played on 
a dozen parade-grounds from Barrackpore to Peshawur. There has 
been for some years past an Italian Operatic Company, which at 
Calcutta has performed all the well-known operas with more than 
tolerable success. Balls at the Town Hall and the Mess House, 
picnies under huge banyan trees as old as the British Governmen 
archery meetings, festivities in viceregal and gubernatori 
palaces, have succeeded each other with bewildering rapidity. 
Together with these social displays, an immense amount of physical 
inspection is quietly and effectively got through. Schools, Eng- 
lish and vernacular, gaols and police-stations, Small Cause Courts, 
roads and bridges, important marts for the storage of cotton, 
forests with the large trees fit for felling and with the nurseries 
for reproduction, are visited; local officials are snubbed or ea- 
couraged; complaints are heard, analysed, and decided on the 
spot; a boundary line which has defied the efforts of three Colle 
tors is at last drawn correctly ; the possession of a hundred acres 
of worthless morass or arid desert is finally adjudged to one of 
two desperate litigants; a Political Agent tracks a band of 
robbers or outlaws to their caves and fastnesses in the dominions 
of some petty Raja; a clue is found to the detection of some 
secret crime which is the bane of native society; and a fund of 
information is acquired in a hundred quarters which, in the 
ensuing hot weather, is gradually metamorphosed or melted down 
into an elaborate minute or an alarming report. To speak seriously, 
there can be no doubt that the official tour, undertaken at any 
time between November and March by personages varying 
dignity from the Governor of a Presidency to the bacte Magis- 
trate in charge* of a subdivision, is productive of an amount of 
good which cannot be over-estimated. The Oriental becomes 
aware that he is not always governed by a mere machine. The 
Englishman shows that he is fitted to rule aliens as well by per 
formances with the spear in the saddle, or with the rifle in the 
howdah, as by circular letters issued from the desk. The poot 
man with a grievance finds that the tent door of the magistrate 
is never shut. The oppressions of policemen, the insolence of re 
tainers, the extortions of tax-gatherers, are exposed and punished. 
And the hold of British authority is generally strengthened, 
when the magistrate, after going his rounds, is invigorated in con- 
stitution and is reinforced by solid facts, and when the native has 
learnt that his destinies are confided, not to an abstract offi 
theory, but toan individual of flesh and blood, who exhibits that 
mixture of firmness and conciliation, of vigour and beneficence, by 
which, and by which alone, Asiatics can be ruled. 
Unfortunately, after this period so favourable to reasonable 
enjoyment or to Leora effort, there comes another of 6 
very different description, Just at the date when we are write 
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ing, the hierarchy of official life takes wings to the hills. The 
Governor-General and the Governors, or Lieutenant-Governors, 
the knell of parting festivities, and leave the inferior 
world to the furnace-blasts of the hot weather and to the 
drenching showers of the rains. At this time it is not un- 
for Indian editors, and even for members of Parliament, 

to raise a cry that what is called the exodus to Simla is the ruin 
of the country; that to the migration to the hills are due 
mistaken budgets, irregular taxation, neglect of Anglo-Indian in- 
terests, and unwise laws; and that it is perfectly incomprehensible 
how Lord Lawrence or Lord Mayo should object to work in a 
healthy, well-drained, and well-watered capital, in which such 
statesmen as Hastings and Wellesley toiled for years, and did not 
die. Some years ago Punch gave us two cartoons representing 
Earl Russell as he passed his vacation according to the popular 
theory, and as he it in reality. In one the statesman was 
seen dozing on a shady bank to the rustling of green leaves and to 
the sound of pleasant waters. The other was crammed with 
drafts, bills, and projects for the oe of the country of 
every conceivable shape and kind. The Anglo-Indian notion of 
high functionaries at Mahableshwar or Simla is, as we read 
it, similar to that represented in cartoon number one. The 
Viceroy, with his Councillors and Secretaries, is believed to pass 
his time between April and November, not as Lord Macaulay 
wrote, and as he ought to do, in making the fierce heat tolerable 
“by lofty halls and by the constant waving of fans”; but 
jn pure woods fanned cool breezes, and almost in sight of 

ucid waterfalls; and in entertaining a select communit 

y amateur theatricals, and by the distribution of prizes to fair 
and successful competitors at archery meetings. The reality, we 
believe, is that, so far from Simla furnishing a ceaseless round of 


, saiety, it is the scene of the hardest desk-work in the Indian 


. Reports for which the materials have been collected by 
Residents, Chief Commissioners, and police agents during the pre- 
ceding cold weather, pour thick into the several departments of 
the Secretariat. Such projects as the complete reform of the 
excise, the education of millions, the improvement of the judicial 
agency, the codification of the law, can then receive the mature 
ps ig they deserve. The attention of the Viceroy is no 
longer distracted by an influential deputation begging him to 
inspect a coal-field, or by the Head of a province who wishes to 
present to him the local chiefs of the loyal aristocracy, in a city 
which, just twelve years before, was beleaguered by armies and 
battered by cannon. The air of the hills is favourable to work 
at the desk or cabinet for eight or ten hours a day, and though 
much isendured and accomplished by those who must work in 
the plains because they cannot go to the hills, there is not the 
lest reason to suppose that the result of official labours is 
kgs valuable or less etfective at 7,000 feet above the level of the 
sea and by a wood-fire, than it is on a hot Esplanade where the 
temperature is alternately that of a Turkish bath or an oven. 

It must be admitted, however, that as the presence of a King is 
said to confer light and happiness, so the absence of a Viceroy is 
the cause of dulness and despair. Editors, whose supply of mate- 
tial is thereby reduced considerably, may be excused for railing 
at the departure for the hills. So long as the Viceroy and his 
—_ and departmental staff remain at the Presidency, subjects 

t leaders are not wanting. Pieces of information are imparted, 
or “valuable and interesting reports” are placed at the disposal 
of journalists. Lhe weekly meetings of the Legislative Body 
furnish food for comment; and there is either something to 
criticize in the speech of the Commander-in-Chief or the Chan- 
cellor of the Indian Exchequer, or something to admire in the 
bold line taken by the independent member who refuses to pass 
the Income or the License-tax until he is “ furnished with 
papers.” Then speculation is always rife as to the movements 
aud intentions of the Viceroy; what excursion he will next 
take, what distinguished travellers he entertained last week, 
aid what native potentate is to have an audience or a seat in 
Council in the next. The arrival of the hot weather puts an 
tnd, summarily, to interesting expectations and to all the lively 
episodes of official life. There is little to write about ; councillors 

secretaries, who might give judicious hints, or make presents 

of reports and blue-books, are inhaling mountain breezes and 

gazing on hills capped with snow; and, with the thermometer 

it 87, neither human spark nor glimpse divine is left. Official 

® in the plains becomes mere existence under a punkah, within 
walls hermetically sealed. 

The majority of Indian officials, in spite of railways and tele- 
staphs, must continue to do work in the plains, But that is no 
teason for obstructing the departure to a sanatorium of those who 
can go thither without leaving their work behind them, and who 
ate physically and intellectually the better for the change. Any 
argument founded on the abstinence of earlier Governors fails 
tutirely, Every statesman from Cornwallis to Amherst quitted 
ndia in ignorance of the existence jor the advantages of hill sta- 
tions, Lord William Bentinck, than whom a more earnest and 
philanthropic administrator never attained to power, went to a 

Station in the Madras Presidency. So in succession went 
'o Simla Lords Auckland, Ellenborough, Dalhousie, Elgin, and 

Wrence, During the mutiny the road to the Himalayas 

Was practically barred to Lord Canning, and it is unfair to judge 
duty of Viceroys in ordinary times by referring them to 

© standard of one whose peaceful time was spent in holding 

urbars, in rewarding or reproving chieftains, and in re-intro- 

uclng the form and substanee of our administration into whole 


provinces from which it had been forcibly expelled. At Simla 
the Viceroy can communicate by the wires in six hours, or in 
twelve at most, with the frontiers of British Burmah, the Chief 
Commissioner in Scinde, and the Governor of Madras. If the 

resence of a high provincial functionary at any important con- 
ference of the Imperial Council is imperative or expedient, 
he can be called by telegraph, and be at the foot of the hills 
from any part of Central India, in three or at most four days. 
If, on the other hand, a grave political crisis required the 
Viceroy to leave his retreat and come down to the sea- 
board, he would have no difficulty in reaching Calcutta in sixty 
hours. There is ample reason for economizing the lives and 
faculties of Englishmen who are engaged in the onerous and often 
unappreciated task of consolidating our dominion in India; and to 
deny to a fatigued and conscientious Viceroy the refreshment of a 
hill station in the Indian summer is just as absurd as it would be 
to insist that the Secretary of State who waits on Her Majesty 
during the recess should travel to Balmoral by post-horses, or by 
steamer from Blackwall to Aberdeen. 


STAGE-STRUCK. 


How very good it is of gentlemen to act plays for the benefit 
of London Orphans, and how very ill-natured are the news- 
papers which remark that an amateur performance by gentlemen 
serves to exhibit the superiority of the professional ladies who 
perform with them! We should like to know why ladies as well 
as gentlemen are not permitted the full enjoyment of the pleasure 
of amateur acting. Here is a kind of disability under which women 
suffer, without, so far as we have heard, the slightest prospect 
of relief, or even any general disposition among the sufferers to 
complain. These amateur performances by gentlemen at the 
London theatres are becoming common, but it always seems to be 
assumed that ladies can have no concern with them otherwise than 
as spectators. It is to be hoped that an association will be formed 
under the presidency of Mr. J. S. Mill, for asserting the right of 
ladies to an equal share of the privileges of the amateur stage. 
Indeed, we should like to see an announcement of a performance 
for the benefit of a charity by ladies, in which the male parts 
would be filled by foro Be | actors. That would only cn 
fair return for the contemptuous exclusion of ladies from perform- 
ances which are arranged by gentlemen. It has been hitherto 
assumed that an appearance on a public stage was an impropriety 
in any woman who had not adopted acting as a profession. 
This is one of the assumptions which have been made by men, 
and which women in the course of modern progress will abolish. 
The energetic ladies who hold public meetings to enforce the 
claim of their sex to political and social ri fits will doubtless 
commence a resolute agitation against the existing monopoly by 
men of the privileges of amateur acting. In fact, we are not 
without hope of witnessing the formation of a society for this 
express object, which may include among its members all the 
leading agitators for women’s rights. If women are to have votes 
for members of Parliament, we suppose that they are to be 
themselves eligible for seats in Parliament, and of course they 
will take their full share in the business of public meetings. 
Indeed, they are beginning to do that already. ‘There are certain 
well-known names which figure perpetually as chairwomen—if 
that be the proper expression—at public meetings. If one lady 
proposes a resolution at the Hanover Square Rooms, it is difficult 
to see why another lady should not perform a part at the Gaiety 
Theatre for the benefit of a hospital. Speaking for ourselves, we 
should prefer that ladies would neither move resolutions nor 
perform at theatres, but then it is probable that our ideas upon 
these subjects are slightly antiquated. But the women who 
demand the privileges of men will doubtless demand them to the 
full extent, and we expect that an early number of the Victoria 
Magazine will announce that a movement has begun for placing 
men and women on a footing of theatrical equality. 


The greater number of men who take to the amateur stage are 
apparently influenced more by fashion than by taste. The amuse- 
ment is harmless and comparatively inexpensive, and therefore it 
ought to be matter of rejoicing to all, except their audiences, that 
so many men desire to act who have no special capacity for acting. 
We know that there are amateurs on the stage, as well as in the 
saddle, to whom the best professionals are only in a trifling degree 
superior. But still it is surprising that the sort of men whom one 
finds in every company of amateurs should think it worth while 
to act, and that people should think it worth while to gu to see 
them. The prices are nearly double of what is charged at the 
ordinary theatres, and the performance is not half as good. But 
of course if our money goes to the benefit of London Orphans, or 
to any other useful purpose, we do not grudge it, and we sit out 
the performance as best we may. "I'were good we do and sufler 
so much for charity. But we cannot help wondering why, if this 
sort of thing is done at all, ladies do not take part in doing it. 
They have long since overcome their modesty sufficiently to hold 
stalls at bazaars, where the proceeds are dedicated to charity, and 
these bazaars are open to everybody who is willing to spend money. 
There is nothing to prevent a bank clerk buying a penwiper of 
a countess, and Secuiag at her while he completes the purchase. 
It is perfectly understood that gentlemen attend bazaars, not 
because they want smoking-caps and slippers, but for the sake 
of seeing and talking to the fair keepers of the stalls. But 
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bazaars have now become an intolerable bore, so perhaps by way 
of novelty we may see a countess upon the stage. 

These remarks have been suggested by a recent amateur per- 
formance at the Gaiety Theatre for the benefit of the London 
Orphan Asylum, by a party of gentlemen belonging to various 
dramatic clubs, assisted by professional actresses. ‘The programme 
comprised a piece written for the occasion; and certainly, if we 
may take this piece as a specimen of what amateur actors and 
their friends like, it would be rash to say that the romantic drama 
is unpopular in England. The King’s Pleasure is adapted from a 
French piece called Gringoire, in which a needy poet of the time 
of Louis XI. escapes hanging by winning the love of the daughter 
of arich burgher of Tours, who is also the King’s goddaughter. 
The diflicult part of the hungry servant of the Muses was allotted 
to a gentleman who had rather unusually long legs, and seemed 
rather unusually ignorant what to do with them. It is only fair 
to this gentleman, however, to admit that his absurd attitudes 
were copied with great fidelity from those which are often prac- 
tised on the regular stage, and we may add that the Scottish 
Archers of the Guard, in whose custody he was supposed to be, 
have that flimsy, unsubstantial look by which theatrical soldiers 
are generally distinguished. The stage-manager of this company 
might be recommended before the next performance of this piece to 
refer to the pages of Quentin Durward for a description of a Scottish 
Archer, and then search about among theatrical aspirants for a 
couple of well-grown solid-looking men who may fitly personate the 
armed guardians of the presence-chamber of a king. It is perhaps 
hardly to be expected that any two gentlemen can be found will- 
ing to undertale such humble but useful parts; for unhappily an 
amateur dramatic company is only too like that regiment where 
every soldier was either a captain or a lieutenant. However, we 
can assure amateurs that by performing these small parts care- 
fully they will gain credit both for themselves and for the com- 
pany to which they belong. If they want to see how much may 

e done by looking a part effectively, they may be recommended 
to observe the performance of the character of the Lieutenant of 
the Tower in Mr. Tom Taylov’s play ’Twirt Ave and Crown. The 
actor who plays that part has none of that distressing limpness 
of which we are complaining, and when he says, “This shall not 
be,” we feel quite certain that it will not be. But to retwn to 
the poet whom the Scottish Archers have in charge, itis wonder- 
ful not that an amateur should fail in such a part, but that he 
should attempt it. There are few professional actors who could 
perform this part satisfactorily, and there are many whose per- 

* formance would be even more unsatisfactory than that of the 
amateur. The feeling which is essential to such a character can- 
not be supplied by theatrical conventionality, however perfect ; 
and it would be very strange if the feeling existed when there 
is almost nothing to encourage it. However, it is a hopeful sign 
of the time that an amateur should desire to excel in such a 
part, and it would be agreeable to be able to say with honesty 
that the King’s Picasure is a pleasure also to the Queen’s subjects. 
The language of the play has only too much of that adornment 
which is supposed by dramatists and novelists to be as indispen- 
sable to the proper representation of a medieval period as the 
“Gothic” furniture of the chamber of the wealthy citizen of 
Tours. We may for convenience deseribe as “ Gothic” the habit 
which is copiously exemplified in this play of embellishing con- 
versation with such phrases as “ by the mass,” and “ by the rood,” 
and “ by our lady.” King Louis XI. and his burgher friends are, 
according to this author, more Gothic than the Goths. When 
Gringoire is dragged by the archers into the King’s presence, and 
sees cold meat and wine upon a Gothic table, he exclaims, in 
language suited to the occasion, “ By’r Lady, ’twas to supper they 
were dragging me;” and again, when he is offered a wing of 
partridge, “ Marry, two wings and a leg withal.” We sympa- 
thize with the difficulty of an actor, professional or amateur, who 
has to speak such stuff as this. But we suppose that, like the 
long-pointed shoes which Gringoire wears, it is the correct 
medieval or Gothic style. 

But another character, the formidable Olivier-le-Daim, scarcely 
fulfils the Gothic exigency of the occasion. He treats Gringoire 
on the principle of no songno supper. “ Think’st thou,” says 
he, “’tis honest to break your fast without paying scot and lot 
for what you eat?” We do not object to this expression— 
“paying scot and lot”—merely as an expression, but because 
we think its medieval character is, to say the least, question- 
able. However, Olivier’s meaning plainly stated is, that Gringoire 
must pay for his supper by singing one of his own ballads 
before eating it. The ballad which he is thus prevailed upon 
to sing is specially offensive to the King, in whose presence 
Gringoire does not know until too late that he is standing. “'The 
orchard of the King” is a poetical expression for the trees on 
which hang corpses of the King’s subjects who have been hanged 
by the King’s order. The author and singer of such a song 
would be likely to find himself exemplifying his own meaning, 
nor would King Louis XL, or his minister, Olivier-le-Daim, be 
restrained from hanging such an audacious offender by the cir- 
cumstance that he appeared to have a malformation of his neck. 
Gringoire is sentenced’to be hanged, but the King allows him to 
sup before his death, and admires the appetite he shows. Then 
Gringoire, speaking to himself, reveals the love he bears to Loyse, 
the daughter of the merchant and god-daughter of the King. 
The King thinks that he would make a good husband for her, 
and, sending the company out of the room, hé proposes the match 
to Gringoire, who is left alone with him. But Gringoire, al- 


though he is allowed an opportunity, will not ask Loyse te 
his life by marrying lim. The returns, and, findin 
there is a difficulty, makes Loyse understand that which Griy, 
goire will not express, and thus the play ends happily. Thea. 
important part of King Louis XI. was very creditably played» 
and indeed if it had been played no better than the other party 
the audience would have had to keep very steadily befor 
their minds the benefit which they were bestowing on 
London Orphans. We applaud the gentleman who played Grig. 
goire rather for the attempt than for its success; and as 
gards the performance of Olivier-le-Daim and the rich burgher 
Simon Fourniez, we wonder where are the persons who ay 
pleased by it. Such an entertainment might be welcomed in g 
country house, or on board ship, but seems out of place in g 
London theatre, where it necessarily challenges comparison with 
the performances by regular actors for which it is substituted, 
The evening finished with a farce, which succeeded much better 
than the serious drama which we have described, and the fareg 
finished with a dance in which three amateur gentlemen wep 
assisted by a professional lady. ‘The exclusion of amateur ladieg 
from such performances is part of that social system which, ag 
Miss Faithfull is fond of telling us, was contrived by men, and 
which it is the mission of herself and her allies to reform. In the 
good time coming ladies will assert their right to appear upon ¢ 
public stage, at least for the benefit of a charity, and we do not 
question that Loyse will be played as well as Gringoire, if not 
better. It will become usual for announcements to appear of 
amateur performances, say at the assembly-rooms of a county 
town, by the daughters of the best families in the county, assisted, 
by captains of dragoons and lieutenants of the rifle brigade, and 
these performances will comprise both comedy and burlesque in 
all its branches. If a ball were given at the same rooms, the y 
ladies would bring their mammas with them ; but itis perhaps difi- ' 
cult to find a part for a mamma in a burlesque, and still more diffi. 
cult to find a mamma for a part. So mamma will enjoy only the 
same privilege as the publie who pay their money. If this sort 
of thing is to be regularly done, it will be a comfort to lmow from 
Mr. J. 8. Mill that it is quite right, because, if we had been lef. 
to our own guidance, we might have had our doubts, 


SPRING EXHIBITIONS. 


N entering the “ Doré Gallery” we had placed in our hands 
a “ Description of the Triumph of Christianity” in which 
we are made to play an unexpected part. Among appended 
“extracts from the press” the Satwday Review helps to swell 
“The Triumph of Christianity” in company with * Blanchard 
Jerrold,” “ the Paris Correspondent of the Morning Star,” Lloyd's 
News, the Art Journal, and the Atheneum. We regret to say 
that we are unworthy of this distinguished position ; and at firt 
we were puzzled to know how severe strictures published in 
our columns a year since could now be made to read as u- 
qualified praise. The explanation is but too simple; by aid of 
a pair of scissors and a little paste, the proprietors of the Doré 
Gallery were able to adjust the paragraph to their purpose. For 
advertising ends it certainly would have been inconvenient to 
reprint that this Triumph of Christianity “ suggests transforma 
tion scenes lit by the lime-light,” that “the whole getting up of 
the picture has less of Christian sobriety and moderation than the 
tinsel of Byron’s Sardanapalus.” In order that the public may not 
be wholly misled by the garbled extracts in the Catalogue, we 
will quote from our eriticism a few sentences to show how far we 
were from giving to this astounding picture unqualified approval. 
The “Triumph of Christianity” “fails of religious character,” 
and “ scarcely escapes irreligion”; “to demand reverence wou 
obviously be foreign to the whole affair. It were evidently beside 
the mark to object, in a composition got up as gorgeously as @ 
Christmas extravaganza, that the conception of Christ has little of 
the divine. Itis sufficient for the painter's purpose that the figure 
by its stage attitude is effective.” “A composition which begine 
with Christ and ends with the bird Ibis is likely to be somewhat 
heterogeneous and hybrid.” 

Yet this “ Doré Gallery” ought to be able to sustain itself by 
its intrinsic merits. The five and twenty pictures here brought 
together, though sometimes extravagant and wanting in 
taste, are among the most noteworthy art phenomena of the day. 
“ Paolo and Francesca” and “The Neophyte,” whatever be their 
faults, are works marked by strong and original genius. The artist 
avowedly has no claims to be either a purist or idealist. His 
creations are of flesh and blood, of the earth earthy. Indeed, his 
imagination is apt to run riot, and his magniloquent manner 
sometimes hardly escapes fustian. M. Doré has attempted to 
illustrate the Bible, the poems of Tennyson, and we fear he may 
essay Shakespeare. “Merlin and Vivien” here exhibited is a 
vulgar reading ; “Titania” is poetry poorly done—too much blue 
and emerald green have been mixed with the moonlight. But the 
artist seldom fails when he sticks close to nature; his talents are 
essentially of the realistic order. Take “The Knitters; Women of 
Alsace,” as an example ; the modelling is masterly, the painting, 
slashing, is solid; the colour in depth of shadowed lustre 18 little 
short of grand. ‘The painter is great, too, in landscape ; “ Die 
Engelshérner” he gives to mountains scale and elevation, to rocks 
magnitude, and the pine-trees stand as sentinels that keep gu 
and watch. The painter has the power of animating inanimate 
nature; his landscapes need no figures to awaken human interest. 
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Great is the delight given by “La Prairie ”—a wild tangle, a 
Juxuriant growth of grass, reeds, and flowers, amid which butter- 
flies float on brightest wing. The management is artistic; the 
colours pass from green into gold, from warm light to cool blue 
shade, and an infinitude of detail, which in less skilled hands 

ight have been scattered, is brought into pictorial unity. We 
pave only to regret that an artist so richly endowed should some- 
times forget himself, 

The New British Institution is one more addition to the already 
too numerous list of exhibitions, Last year grievances against 
the Academy provoked a “ Supplementary Exhibition,” and now 
«the New British Institution” rises as a supplement to “ the 
Supplementary.” Yet, though the logic which leads to this new 
adventure may seem far-fetched, the conclusion arrived at is in 

int of art merit commendable. Moreover, the management has 
the advantage of being little short of immaculate, by reason of a 

vision that the hanging committee shall be elected by a con- 
stituency composed of the contributors. The contrivance may be 
faultless, yet somehow human nature invariably breaks down 
under perfect machinery, and accordingly, though Mr. Gullick, the 
honorary secretary, with praiseworthy self-sacrifice foregoes the 
right to exhibit a single picture, the works of this model committee, 
elected by universal suffrage, happen by some strange fatality to 
be well placed. Yet it must be conceded that the exhibition 
ves in the end remarkably good. We will not stop to speak of 
yal Academicians or Associates—Messrs. Faed, Goodall, Poole, 
Frost, Dobson, and Lee—partly because in Piccadilly we are about 
to meet them in greater force. As usual with “Supplementary ” 
exhibitions, the works which assert themselves conspicuously come 
from outsiders. Mr. W. B. Scott, for example, here contributes a 
icture which he might scarcely have ventured to submit to the 
council of the Academy. And yet “ The Household Gods; Rome, 
A.D. 150,” ought to be seen somewhere. The painter explains his 
meaning by a poem, and perhaps the conception of poem and pic- 
ture alike are preferable to the execution; the figures and the 
ogy equally lack finish. Yet the young female neophyte, 

who enters the Pagan house a messenger of good tidings with re- 
proof, stands a happy impersonation of fortitude and Christian 
conviction, The idea is altogether so good that we cannot but 
regret that the handling is unequal and inadequate. Another 
work of high intent, “ Angels contemplating Men,” by Mr. Cave 
Thomas, is also better as a thought than as a picture; the 
colours are crude and mistaken, the sky is of inky blue, the 
ral style is that of the modern German school. “The 
Fisgin, Child, and St. John,” by M. Verlat, a Belgian artist, who 
has made himself known in International Exhibitions, is as good 
a parody on old religious art as can be expected in these degene- 
rate days. “A Portrait of a Lady,” by M. Lehmann, has a 
uietude and mellowed tone which are in contrast with the obtru- 
sive brilliance of our English painters. This new British Institu- 
tion boasts some. half-dozen which depart from dull 
routine. Artists are not prolific in ens a painter may be con- 
who is blessed with one new thought in a twelvemonth. 

is paucity of ideas at home may have led to importations from 
abroad, such as, for example, a lovely “ Morning-view in the 
Ardennes,” by M. Lamoriniére, the Belgian. The scene is tran- 
quil; not a breath stirs the air, the lucent waters reflect tender 
tones from the morning sky; the greys are silvery. Also a fresh 
pase from the book of nature has received unexpected reading 
Mr, Henry Wallis, of “‘ Dead Stone-breaker ” repute. “Blue 
Bells” are set like jewels in a field of emerald ; the flowers throw 
of dazzling light and colour, and yet the picture is well kept toge- 


ther. “Grapes,” by Mr. Miickley, of the Manchester School of. 


Axt, also arrest the eye by brilliant, yet balanced colour; the work 
is masterly. Mr. J. C. Lewis, who is committed to the forlorn 

pe of putting upon canvas every leaf and flower that grows in 
hature’s field, justifies his temerity by a successful study of tangled 
foreground. But these so-called pre-Raffaellite landscapes are in- 
evitably scattered. To the opposite school belong two Scotchmen, 
Mr. Peter Graham and Mr. ty, whose manner is broad as 
the mountains, strong as the rocks. Mr. Peter Graham is great 
ima Scotch mist; he mingles his skies with sunshine, shade, and 

er. 

The Society of British Artists may boast that it has now reached 
Within three years of its fiftieth anniversary; yet, on the other 
haad, it has to mourn the death of a venerable President, after 

y years’ tenure of office. Eleven pictures by the late Mr. 
Hurlstone, who in this Gallery had won for himself the title of the 
English Murillo, are collected as a tribute to hismemory. We are 

ven to understand that Mr. Hurlstone was accustomed to inveigh 
'y against critics, and the pictures now assembled serve at 
any rate to explain why this cation but mistaken painter found 
little favour with leading journalists or Royal Academicians. 
Hurlstone had grown into an anachronism; standing between two 
stools, divided in allegiance between nature and the old masters, he 
Was ever in danger of falling to the ground. Moreover, his art 
Scarcely rose above that sustained mediocrity, that conventional 
Commonplace, which is derided alike by gods and mortals. And 
yet one or two of the works contributed indicate that Mr. Hurl- 
stone was in his best estate not very distant from the dignity 
g historic art. Inferior in genius to Haydon, he fell into 
errers ; his worksdo not fail from over-modesty, excess of finish, 
orrefinement. Had he betimes submitted to self-discipline and 
) mages by rebuke, the works of his latter days would not have 
his reproach. And now that the artist, who by nature seems 
tohave been at first framed for greatness, has gone to his last 


account, the sad reflection remains that the sins of the father are 
visited upon the children. Upon “ British Artists,” over whom 
his reign was prolonged for a period of thirty years, has been per~ 
manently engrafted that inveterate manner in which to the last he 
gloried—a manner which sacrifices art to effrontery, and which 
regards refinement as a weakness, This style, ostracized from the 
Academy, has for years made Suffolk Street its stronghold, and the 
oo seems now vain that talents committed to vicious practices 
will venture to retrace the steps which lead back to nature. In 
the present Exhibition the outsiders to the Society are as usual 
the best. A fine Titianesque “ study ” by Mr. Leighton has found 
a place on the walls, and from Mr. Valentine Bromley, of “ the 
Institute,” comes an amazingly clever composition, “The Right of 
Way.” “The Corsair” (330), by one of the number of “ British 
Artists,” is a second Byron scandal, 

Mr. McLean opens his “ Fifth ” “ exhibition of modern pictures 
of the highest class”; all such exhibitions are, as a matter of 
course, of “the highest class.” Some trouble is thereby saved 
to the critic, for to criticize “the highest class” were super- 
fluous. But the gallery of Mr. McLean seems one of the 
best of its kind; it may be a shop in disguise, but so are all 
galleries, for there is not a painter among us so simple in his 
pursuit of beauty as to send wares to a room wherein there is no 
chance of sale. And the merit of all trade galleries, including 
the “ French Gallery,” is that the goods are wisely selected to 
meet the market. Genius has no place unless she can commend 
herself to Manchester. Mr. McLean is wise in his generation. Such 
names as M. Auguste Bonheur, M. Frere, M. Baugniet, M. 
Meissonier, and Madame Henriette Browne are sure to command 
attention, But an ominous sign of the times is, that in this 
gallery, as in other places, foreign merchandise is driving out 
home-made produce. It would appear that artists in London live 
so fast that they cannot compete with the low prices at which, 
under the simpler régime of the Continent, pictures from abroad 
are brought to the market. 

The “ Italian Gallery ” opens its first exhibition with large 
verbal promise and small pictorial performance. In the interests 
of Italy this collection, at least in its present unformed condition 
must be repudiated. Modern Italian art, it is true, has passed 
beyond decadence into a fall; yet International Exhibitions have 
not failed to display some few painters worthy of honourable place 
in the contemporary schools of Europe. Such a master-work as 
“ The Expulsion of the Duke of Athens,” by Signor Ussi, exhibited 
in London in 1862—not to quote other pictures—gives assurance 
that Florence, Milan, Venice, and Naples, if fairly represented, 
might form a gallery of considerable worth, and certainly of no 

ight interest. 

conclusion, we have once more to point out that the endless 
multiplication of exhibitions acts as a premium on mediocrity. 
The painting of pictures is a trade, and it is now almost impossible 
to produce a work so low that it shall not find a place in some one 
of the many galleries designed to meet every grade. By this 
facility of placing bad works in conspicuous places, art and the 
public taste are alike deteriorated. The period has come when 
even the arts have to submit to democratic levelling ; democracies 
flood large areas by sinking the surface beneath low-water mark. 


REVIEWS. 


DR. NEWMAN ON ASSENT.* 


iy readers with a taste for analysis do not find it very easy to 
derive a clear and consistent impression from Dr. Newman’s 
recent work, they need not lay the whole blame on their own 
incapacity. | Dr. Newman himself may come to their aid, and 
explain to them why they are perplexed. He tells them that 
whenever he turns his thoughts to mental and moral science, and 
even when he is dealing with the Evidences of Religion, he is 
habitually under the influence of the sentiment that in these pro- 
vinces of inquiry egotism is true modesty. He has had his 
experiences, and therefore he i but he cannot speak for 
others. Without pretending to lay down the law, he only brings 
his own contribution to the common stock of psychological facts. 
His Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent is therefore in prin- 
ciple autobiographical. His Apology contained the history of his 
religious opinions, and he now gives us the philosophy of that 
history. He does not ask in perplexity, as once he did, “ubi 
lapsus ? quid feci? ” but looking calmly from the point of view 
which he has reached, he examines in a contented mood the 
bearings of his present position. And as he does so, his eye 
instinctively turns from time to time, without any conscious 
operation of his will, upon the church spire which he has left 
behind him in his wanderings, upon the dusty glaring road along 
which he once travelled. ‘To use his own words, he has exercised, 
to the best of his power, the prerogative of completing his 
inchoate and rudimental nature, and of developing his own perfec- 
tion out of the elements with which his mind began to be. He 
has not thrown his old self aside; what he was is still a part of 
what he is. Really to understand his Grammar of Assent, we do 
not need the help of some still more abstract philology; we 
should descend to particulars rather than mount to generals, and 


* Au Essay in Aidof a Grammar of Assent. By John Henry Newman, 
D.D., of the Oratory. Second Edition. London : Burns, Oates, & Co. 
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account for the peculiar collocation of his thoughts by reference, 
not to abstract principles, but to the nature and experience of the 
individual man. 

Our minds, like our bodies, retain their old form when their 
substance is changed. Dr. Newman has no faith in logic. He 
dislikes it, at least so far as it is a thing of pen, ink, and paper; he 
denies that it has carried him on to his present conclusions; he 
has long felt the force of the maxim of St. Ambrose, “non in 
dialectici complacuit Deo salvum facere populum suum.” But 
for all that, he still writes as a logician ; old thoughts recur to 
him in old shapes when he is busied with the operations of the 
mind and the cognition of things. Though he is now a brother of 
the Oratory, a willing disciple of the Roman obedience, we can 
see in him clear traces of the young Fellow of Oriel who helped 
Whately to compose his Elements of Logic. He quotes the Ethics, 
he gives page after page to phronesis, he has not ceased to think 
Bishop Butler the great master of an important theological doc- 
trine. He shows less obligation to the grave metaphysical thought 
of the present day than to our current newspapers and novels; 
and Romanist authorities come in, not as shaping the method of 
his thoughts, but as crowning them with assent and approval. 
‘To understand his book we must bear in mind what he was some 
forty years ago, what he is now, and by what a long course of 
solitary thought and individual aspiration his former and his pre- 
sent self are connected. 

Into the old logic we may therefore go for a time, trusting it 
perhaps as little as Dr. Newman himself, and with the intention of 
soon emerging from it. Propositions, he begins by telling us, 
consist of a subject and predicate united by the copula, and may 
take a categorical, conditional, or interrogative form. An inter- 
rogative proposition asks a question and implies a doubt; a con- 
ditional proposition expresses a conclusion and implies inference ; 
but a categorical proposition makes an assertion and is held by a 
mental act of Assent. And Assent is Dr. Newman's subject ; he is 
concerned with inference only in its relation to assent, and with 
doubt hardly at all. We here see at once the peculiar position of 
his mind. The doubter, it may be, interrogates many authorities 
without quite trusting any; he seeks, but cannot find; he leans on 
one support after another, and quits it unwillingly because he 
thinks it is failing him. Dr. Newman is sorry for the doubter, 
and would help him if he could, but is too far removed from 
him to give him direct assistance. The reasoner is trying to 
mount the ladder of inference, and so to reach the safe stand- 
ing ground of truth. Dr. Newman has been on the ladder 
before him, has observed how its rounds go by triplets, and 
tried to ascertain their strength and cohesion. He warns the 
reasoner that inference is only an instrument for climbing; 
that we should not stay on it too long or trust it too implicitly ; 
and that, when by the help of an intellectual ladder we have 
attained to the desired height, we should be on our guard against 
the fallacy of supposing that the height rests upon the ladder. It 
is Assent and Assertion that Dr. Newman loves—things simple 
and categorical, without condition and reservation of any kind, 
looking neither backward nor forward, resting in themselves and 
essentially complete. This love, there is reason to believe, is in 
thorough accordance with his nature; it implies the requisite 
duality, without being needlessly complex. The doubter and the 
questioner are generally the same person, for a question is the ex- 
pression of a doubt. Inference and conclusion are forms assumed 
by the activity of the same mind; we reason with a view to results, 
and, so far as we are genuine reasoners, both the process and the 
result are our own. But there is a separation of agents in assent 
which we do not find in the case of doubt or argument. The 
assertor and the assenter are generally distinct persons; they 
are related as leader and follower, as teacher and disciple. Here 
it is that Dr. Newman finds himself at home. He has passed, 
in his day, through a real but not very broad region of doubt; he 
has argued a good deal himself, and appreciates a good argument ; 
but what he wants, what he craves, what he clings to as an im- 
perative necessity of his nature, is adherence to an external autho- 
rity. He has discovered at last, what he did not always know, 
that nothing suits him so well as strong and vigorous assertion on 
the one hand, to be met by equally strong and vigorous assent on 
the other. 

For assent, according to Dr. Newman, does not admit of degrees ; 
in its nature it is one and indivisible; its strength is part of its 
essence ; if modified or qualified, it is not a genuine assent at 
all. When we deliberately say “TI assent,” we signify an act of 
the mind so definite as to admit of no change but that of ceasing 
to be. Half-assent is no assent, just as half-truth is no truth. 
In thus teaching, Dr. Newman finds himself in apparent con- 
flict with Locke, who devotes a chapter of his Lissay on the 
Human Understanding to Degrees of Assent, and almost takes for 
granted that our assents should be more or less firm in propor- 
tion to the strength of the probabilities on which they are based. 
We have no occasion, for our present purpose, to discuss this 
difference of opinion and trace it to its source on both sides. Unless 
the assent ot Locke and of Dr. Newman is precisely the same 
thing, the question will after all be a verbal one. Dr. Newman 
asserts, with perfect truth, that assents may endure without the 
presence of the inferential acts upon which they were given, and 
that assent sometimes fails while the speculative reasons are still 
in force upon which it was first grounded. Hope and fear, likes 
and dislikes, appetites, passion, affection, the stirrings of selfish- 
ness and self-love, have at least as large a share in producing 
practical conviction as any purely intellectual operations. To re- 


cur to our former metaphor, a strong ladder may only help ug tg 
attain a position which is practically weak, and we may clin) 
with the utmost peril and difficulty to a standing-point whig, 
deserves to be defended with all the ardour of obstinate devotion, 
But when this is granted, the question remains—must not oy 
assents, which can come into existence and perish, be 
when they are gaining vitality, and weaker when they are } 
it? Dr. Newman answers in the negative; and his answer 
though it does not dispose of the metaphysical difficulty, decide, 
at least one point. He is a witness to the strength of his ow 
assenting power. Real assents, he tells us, are of @ personal 
character, each individual having his own and being known } 
them. And the personal character of Dr. Newman shows itse 
even in his metaphysics; to him, assent, if it is not strong and 
unreserved, is nothing. 

Dr. Newman, it is clear, trusts far less to those grounds of con. 
viction which are common to men in general, than to those tha 
are individual and personal. He treats at some length of the 
range and value of inference, and concludes by expressing his 
opinion that in concrete matter the sole and final judgment on the 
validity of an inference is committed to a mental faculty which 
he calls the lative Sense. When the Illative Sense is satistied, 
we have a warrant that certitude is rightly elicited in favour of 
the proposition inferred; further than this, he does not see his 
way towards fixing a criterion of certainty. In other words, hy 
does not trust the verdict which follows upon reasoning to an 
one definite faculty as judge; he leaves the decision to the verdict 
of our whole being, the operation of our general sense of fitness, 
the sway of the complex man. In perfect keeping both with his 
own developed sentiments and with the early training of his mind, 
he seeks the basis of religious assents in conscience as “ the crea- 
tive principle of religion,” in that voice which, though it brings 
us a message from God, speaks to grown men through the medium 
of their habits and prejudices, and to children through the tradi- 
tions, the instincts, the virtues, and in some sense the vices of their 
fathers. But the Conscience, the Illative Sense, the power of 
grasping propositions with the assurance of perfect certainty, a: 
described by Dr. Newman, are no abstractions existing only on 
paper, no generalized faculties supposed to belong to the whole 

uman family; they are part of his personal being, they an 
primarily and essentially his own. It is his own observation thut 
real assent, like the experience it presupposes, is an act of the 
individual as such, and thwarts rather than promotes the inter- 
course of man with man. It shuts itself up, as it were, in its own 
home ; it is its own witness and its own standard. Dr. Newman 
does not attempt either to destroy or to disguise the partitions 
which separate him from the common thought of mankind, but he 
does his fon to make them transparent. It gives him apparently 
much more pleasure than pain to show us the workings of his 
mind. With his permission, we might almost say by his invite- 
tion, we see, so far as such things can be seen, his keenly seusitive 
conscience, his distrust of his own remarkable faculty of inference, 
his disposition to fall back upon authority, and his extraordinary 

ower of assenting to such assertions as are made by the authority 

e has recognised. 

The characteristic touches by which we best describe ourselves 
are often minute and unintentional. There is perhaps no passage iu 
the Essay on the Grammar of Assent which illustrates more clearly 
the tone of Dr. Newman’s mind with regard to the gravest sub- 
jects than an incidental criticism which he gives us of a reading of 
Shakspeare. After stating in general terms one of his main posi- 
tions with respect to inference, he wished to explain it by means 
of a particular instance; he looked round the room, took down an 
old volume of a magazine, and soon found himself weighing the 
well-known words, ‘‘ His nose was as sharp asa pen, and a’ babbled 
of green fields.” The first folio, as we all know, does not tell us 
that Falstaff babbled on his death-bed; it has the unintelligible 
reading, which we give to the letter, “anda Table of greene 
fields.” The ped « received reading is due to Theobald, to 
whom it was suggested, as he tells us, by a marginal conjecture on 
an edition of Shakspeare, “by a gentleman lately deceased.” But 
some twenty years ago there came to light another senting of the 

e, as one of the so-called corrections published by Mr. 
Collier from his famous annotated copy—“on a table of green 
frieze.” It was not to Dr. Newman’s purpose, and it is not to 
ours, to determine how the passage ought to be read, or to express 
an opinion as to the date and personality of Mr. Collier's anony- 
mous annotator. We only refer to the subject to observe how 
instinctively Dr. Newman, when dealing with a matter which he 
does not feel to be important, clings to the merest semblance 
of authority. The first folio commands his respect, for it was 
sae gs by known persons, only six years after Shakspeares 

eath, from his own manuscript, as it appears, and with his correc- 
tions of earlier faulty impressions. Its reading of the passage 12 
question is indeed nonsense; but authority, we are told, though it 
cannot sanction nonsense, can forbid critics from experimentalizing 
upon it. The anonymous annotator is also handled most respect- 
fully. Dr. Newman observes that, for what we know, his authority 
may be very great; there is nothing to show he was not a con- 
temporary of the poet. But poor Theobald’s candour and ingenulty 
do not gain for him the slightest degree of favour. His reading 
is confessedly a conjecture founded on a conjecture. Dr. 
will not allow it to be assumed as a first principle whic! 
needs no proof, that a text may be tampered with because it 18 
corrupt. He recognises the claims of a badly printed book ; he 3s 
willing to take for granted the genuineness of disputed annote- 
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tions; but he can scarcely give grave attention to the avowed 
ess of a clever man. 

We have now sufficient material before us for op briefly 
the theological aspect of the 5 oy Aa the Grammar of Assent. 
It harmonizes thoroughly with Dr. Newman’s — history, as 
well as with his metaphysical opinions. Once he was an eminent 
member of the Church of England, and devoted himself entirely 
to her service. On her behalf he thought and wrote and preached 
and prayed; he opposed himself to some aspects of constituted 
authority; he held and taught doctrines for which he believed he 
had her warrant. But the time came when he discovered to his 
dismay that the reach of his assent was more than adequate to 
the reach of her assertions; that he could not in all respects lean 
safely upon her for support; that if she had a place for him, she 
found room also for others who differed widely, and it might seem 
fundamentally, from him. He was therefore attracted to a com- 
munion which has undoubtedly shown itself willing both to 
assert vigorously, and, when force was possible, to enforce assent 
to its assertions by vigorous means. But in Dr. Newman’s 
ease nu form of force was necessary. The very attitude of com- 
mand acted upon him as the most genial persuasion. In the 
depths of his nature there had lain for years, waiting to be 
developed, a capacity for meeting cheerfully, and even thankfully, 
very large demands upon his faith. The Church of Rome won 
him by satisfying a want of his nature, and he is able to lie on 
her bosom as an obedient child. He argues, but he does not trust 
his own arguments; he has no wish to inquire further into the 
truth of his creed ; he occupies the position of a simple believer, 
and declines to meet doubters or questioners half-way. What 
he really proves in his book—we scarcely know whether it is ve 
little or very much to prove—is that a man of pure and hig! 
nature may so balance a strong will against a strong intellect as 
to attain, without much direct use of the aflections, a practical 
equipoise in which he can rest in peace. 

Accordingly, the theological portion of Dr. Newman’s con- 
tribution to the Grammar of Assent has not the completeness of a 
formal treatise, the compactness of a symmetrical essay, the 
pointed precision which attends on victorious argument. Tt has 
more the character of a series of intellectual meditations. It is 
introspective, and in some sense apologetic; the writer, however 
firm in his convictions, still thinks it worth his while to show 
that on the whole he is and has been consistent, and that he has 
not ceased to be a reasoning and reasonable man. He concerns 
himself only incidentally with the questions which divide Chris- 
tians from each other, and dwells far less on controverted points 
than on the great truths of natural and revealed religion. If 
we were obliged to assign to this portion of his work a directly 
controversial purpose, we should say that he aimed at proving 
by his own example that a thinking man within the Roman 
communion can enjoy sufficient — liberty of thought 
and statement. ‘There is something peculiarly delightful in 
the calm and conciliatory spirit in which Dr. Newman de- 
scribes his own experiences and defines his own position. He 
may not always rate those who differ from him at their 
full worth, but he never meets them with an unnecessary 
defiance, or deals a side blow at them unfairly. This candour, 
far from being at variance with his principles, admits of the 
fullest intellectual justification, He feels himself guarded on 
every side by assertions for which he is not in the first place 
responsible, but to which he gives an unconditional assent. His 
power of assenting is not yet exhausted; he has lately avowed 
that if the (Scumenical Council which is now sitting shall be 

eased to indulge in a new definition de fide as a luxury of 

evotion, he does not personally expect, as a consequence, any 
trial at all, Thinking himself quite safe within the entrench- 
ments of an impregnable camp, he goes with sincere calmness to 
its furthest edge, and stops there. He presses his speculations 
on the doctrine of eternal punishment to a point from which, 
wonderful to say, he could almost exchange signals with Mr. 
Maurice, and then secures his proper relations to the Church by 
adding—“ I submit the whole subject to the Theological School.” 
He does not fear those who difler from him, and he is very far from 
hating them; he would attract them if he could, but if he cannot 
succeed in so doing, he abstains from harassing them with attacks 
which would be only a form of annoyance. All this is both logical 
and amiable, but our feelings are but imperfectly under the control 
of logic, and if Dr. Newman had been a less conscienticus man 
he would have been tempted, when moving on the edge of con- 
troversy, to deal some severe blows which would have been 
telling, at least on paper. 
_ His recent book will leave him, as it found him, a comparatively 
isolated thinker. To most members of the Roman communion he 
must after all be a riddle, for he approaches Custom, Authority, 
Tradition, Dogma, not from the objective but the subjective side. 
Strongly as his course has been influenced by the maxim of St. 
Augustine, securus judicat orbis terrarum, he almost seems to 
alance a vast system of doctrine and discipline, like an inverted 
pyramid, on the strength of his individual assent. With members 
ot the Church of England, much as some of them admire and 
love him, he must have, in consequence of the course of evenst, 
less and less in common. While Romanism, by its own action, 
18 becoming more purely Ultramontane, Anglicanism cannot help 
Seeing, on the other side of St. George’s Channel, a sister Church 
which isassuming amore distinctly national character in consequence 
ofits separation trom the State. Indeed alinost all Englishmen who 
in these days accept the responsibility of thought are obliged to be 


content, when seeking for religious truth, with measured assent and 
graduated conviction. They may have real guidance, but they can- 
not persuade themselves that it is infallible; they must run some 
risks on their own account; they cannot fix accurately a point 
beyond which no force of argument, no amount of evidence, no 
eget of practical circumstance, shall be allowed to carry them. 
ne truth, however, Dr. Newman’s essay may impress with 
advantage on many thoughtful men. There is a stage of the inner 
life, reached by some,though by comparatively few of us, at which 
reason and reflection seem to have done their work. Argument is 
no longer of use ; inquiry ceases to profit us ; we attempt analysis 
= to find that we can analyse no more. In that case we may 
well imitate Dr. Newman within a limited area. Without pre- 
tending to rival him in the extent and vigour of his assents, we 
may determine to exert earnestly those convictions which we 
have. Where reason is weak and tottering, we may call in the 
will to its assistance. The development of our own nature is an 
imperfect canon of truth, yet, if we employ it conscientiously and 
without undue confidence, it is far better than no canon at 


_ BATTLE FIELDS OF PARAGUAY.* 


—— death of Lopez on the last of the battle fields of Paraguay 
may fitly serve as the occasion for tracing, under Captain 
Burton’s guidance, the course of that fatal war of hun 
against thousands, of Brown Bess against the Spencer and Enfield 
rifles, of honeycombed carronades against Whitworth’s guns, of 
unts and canoes against iron-plated steamers, and of poverty and 
ignorance against wealth and scientific appliances of war. The 
Paraguayan soldier has destroyed himself by his own heroism. 
Most foreigners are of opinion that two P; yans were quite 
a match for three Brazilians ; but then, unhappily, the armies of 
Brazil and her allies were again and again renewed, while Para- 
uay had sent her entire male population to the war, and could 
onomore. The tenacity of a Be the fierce courage, and the 
impassible ——— for death of the Paraguayans, have gained 
for them imperishable glory, but could not permanently withstand 
the overwhelming power of their assailants. And now the Mar- 
shal President Lopez has met a death more honourable than his 
life, and the remnant of his male subjects have nothing left to 
fight for, unless, after the manner of their country, they can get 
up a contest over the question of who is to be their next tyrant. 
In the year 1865, the first of the war, the Paraguayan arm 
acted on the offensive, and incurred disasters which encourage 
the allies to become assailants in the following year. The angle 
formed by the rivers Paraguay and Parana at their junction was 
the scene of the principal actions of the war. Let it be remem- 
bered that the Paraguay comes from the north and the Parana 
from the east. The world-famed fortress of Humaita is on the 
Paraguay, and further up the same river is Asuncion, the capital 
of the republic of Paraguay, which was opprobriously called by 
the journalists of Buenos Ayres the wigwam of the cacique Lopez. 
The country between the two rivers is almost impenetrable by an 
army, consisting for the most part either of mud or muddy water 
and of dense jungle. The difficulties of any advance, and the cau- 
tion—to use a mild term—of the allies, detained them near the 
junction of the rivers for almost two years. Considering that 
Lopez was always uncomfortable under fire, the valour with which 
his starving half-clad soldiers fought for him is marvellous. At 
the “sea-like mouth ” of the Parana is a small islet, upon which 
the Brazilians erected a battery opposite to the Paraguayan fort of 
Itapiru. This battery was attacked on April 10, 1866, by the 
Paraguayans under Lieutenant-Colonel Diaz. The fight was tierce. 
Fifteen out of twenty-six canoes were sunk, and of 1,200 Para- 
guayans only 400 wounded men returned. It was the first of many 
reckless actions in which Lopez frittered away his devoted forces. 
The fort of Itapiru was armed with two eight-inch guns, and with 
these it kept at bay for forty days the allied army and the Brazilian 
fleet, consisting of eighteen steam gunboats and four ironclads. 
This fort was the key of the position, yet Lopez carelessly abandoned 
it. Ascending the river Paraguay, every mile of ground which the 
steamer passes cost a month of fighting. At Tuyuti, the first solid 
ground seen after the Confluence, lie 10,000 men, victims of cholera, 
small-pox, and fever. The soldiers died so fast that, in that country 
of water, there was hardly land enough to bury them. Near at 
hand are the sites of several great battles. At Curuzu the entreuch- 
ments of the Paraguayans were carried after severe fighting by 
the allies, who waded through four feet of water to the attack. 
It was after this reverse that Lopez, asif he could not lose his 
soldiers fast enough by the fire of the enemy, caused a battalion 
to be literally decimated. He upbraided General Diaz for the 
loss of Curuzu, and was answered that no general could stop 
the men from running. Hereupon a delinquent battalion was 
formed in line, and every tenth man was taken out and shot. 
The officers of the battalion drew lots, and those who drew the 
long pieces of grass were also shot. This story is told by 
Mr. Thompson in his book, and he adds that he did not hear 
of the event till two years after it occurred. The allies 
omitted to follow up their success at Curuzu, and an entrench- 
ment, hastily dug under the direction of Mr. Thompson, rescued 
the position of Curupaity. This gentleman was an English 
civil engineer, who was induced, or compelled, to serve under 


* Letters from the Battle Fields of Paraguay. By ye core Richard F. 
Burton, F.R.G.S., &c., author of “Explorations of the Highlands of the 
Brazi),” &c.,&c. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1870 
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gained for the works of upai yy the expe- 
dient adopted by — of proposing a pe ce with the 

i which came to nothing. The unsuccessful 
assault upon these works cost the allies 5,000 men. The 
loss fell most heavily on the of the Argentine Con- 
federation, who gallantly struggled up to the trenches despite 
of nmiud knee-deep, and then found that they had forgotten their 
sealing ladders. This mishap filled the Argentine Confederation 
with rage and grief, and during the ten months from September 
1866 to July 1867 the allies declined further operations. Ulti- 
mately Curupaity was evacuated by the Paraguayans. These 
positions were all selected on the same principle. The Para- 
guayans chose for their standpoint some place where the stream 
was narrowest and flowed swiltest, where the deepest water was 
from 50 to 450 yards off their guns, and where a passing ship 
would be most exposed to fire. They placed their guns upon a 
horse~shoe-shaped cliff forming a re-entering angle in the left or 
easteru bank of the river. The cliff, a natural earthwork, varied 
from 20 to 50 feet. It was generally bounded north and south by 
impenetrable swamp and jungle. Above Curupaity on the right 
bank of the river Jay at the time of Captain Burton’s visit 
remnants of the canoes which bad the audacity to assault two 
Brazilian ironclads on the night of March 2, 1868. These despe- 
rate attempts, showing heroic devotion to the cause of Lopez, 
were often repeated, but never successfully. But they obliged 
the Brazilians to throw a boom across the river. <A force of 1,200 
amen, armed with swords and hand-grenades, was told off for the 
original attack, and after much merriment they were dismissed 
with presents of cigars by Mrs. Lynch, who told them to go and 
bring her back her ironclads. They paddled off on a very dark 
night in forty-eight canoes lashed in pairs, each carrying 
twenty-five men. The swiftness of the current carried many 
of them past the objects of attack into the middle of the 
hostile fleet. About half the number hit the mark and sprang 
on board almost unperceived. The crews of the two ironclads 
rushed below hatches, and into their turrets, but not before fifty 
of them were killed. The Paraguayans attempted to throw hand- 
grenades into the port-holes, and ran about.seeking ingress like a 
cat attacking a trapped mouse. The two ironclads were thus 
virtually taken. Presently two other ironclads steamed up along- 
side their consorts, and cleared the decks with volleys of grape and 
canister. Nothing remained for the Paraguayan survivors but to 
swim for life. It was the general opinion that if the Paraguayans 
could have taken a single ironclad, they would have cleared the 
river with it. If Lopez had received from Europe before the 
war began the ironclad ships which he had ordered, he might now 
be the chief of a great empire. Such, at least, is the opinion of 
Captain Burton. 

The fortress of Humaita, which held the allies in check for 
upwards of two years, was nearly undiscoverable at a hasty 
glance. The site of this fortress, as of others which have been 
described, was a curved bank on tke eastern side of the river; but 
the sweep was more than usually concave, to the benefit of gunnery 
and the detriment of shipping. The level bank, twenty to thirty 
feet above the river, was bounded by swamps up stream and down 
stream. The whole lines of Humaita mounted 180 guns, but not 
above one-third of this number were serviceable. Some of them 
were so honey-combed that they must have been used as street 

osts. There were sundry quaint old tubes bearing the arms of 
Spain, and dated about 1680. The evacuation of Humaita by 
the Paraguayans took place m July 1868. The residue of the 
garrison crossed the river into the country called the Gran Chaco, 
and threw up an entrenchment, which was immediately assailed 
by the allies. After defending themselves for ten days they were 
prevailed upon to surrender. Captain Burton visited the ground 
which they had occupied. Fresh traces of the struggle still lay 
around, and everything spoke of the powerful and vehement 
nationality of Paraguay. The miserable remains of personal pro- 
perty told eloquently of the heart which the little republic had 
thrown into the struggle. The poor rags, ponchos of door-rug, 
‘were rotting like those that wore them. This personal inspection 
of the site of the latest struggle impressed Captain Burton with 
a belief in Paraguayan strength of purpose which subsequent 
events have justified. Ina cemetery at Humaita he found in- 
scriptions showing that this people carried warlike discipline even 
beyond the grave. They wanted only the newest appliances 
which civilization owes to Whitworth and other inventors to 
make their cause pleasing to the gods. They were supplied by 
their enemies with plenty of Whitworth’s shells, which, from 
some blunder, did not oe and they bored a gun to send the 
shells back to the place from which they came. The author 
thinks that Humaita might easily have been taken by a desperate 
attack on the land side; but the terrible check at Curupaity 
deterred the allies from any enterprising movement. 

A great part of the operations of the allies may be well described 
as “making war upon the Treasury.” The crews of the ironclads 
used to breakfast, steam up the river, bang away at anything 
or nothing that they saw, and return to dinner. This, says the 
author, is comfortable, but it is not war. The expense of these 
operations in proportion to the results of them must have been 
enormous, and the expedition was perhaps more wasteful than 
even our own in the Crimea. But it seems that in the course of 
civilization war is made more and more for the benefit of con- 
tractors. The contrast between the well-fed, well-clothed Brazi- 
lians and the naked, starving Paraguayans recurs again and again 


in our anthor’s pages. The Brazilian and Argentine officers wer 
personally brave, but their respect for Paraguayan valour made 
their progress so deliberate as to excite suspicion of timoroug 
or treacherous procrastination. After the fall of Humaita Lo 
retired further up the river, and sustained several battles before 
abandoning his capital Asuncion. At Loma Valentina, which 
the author visited, 4,000 Paraguayans and 3,000 Brazilians fel], 
It was the hardest tighting of the whole war. The Paraguayan 
lines were forced, and the numerous Brazilian cavalry might easi] 
have captured Lopez. But Marshal Caxias only sent in‘antry in 
ursuit. In any European service such a general would haye 
a brought to a court martial, but in Brazil he was made g 
e 


Not the least of the difficulties of this war were the jealousy and 
hatred which prevailed among the allies. The contingent of the 
Banda Oriental was annihilated early in the struggle and was not 
renewed, The Argentines and Brazilians agreed as well as cat 
and dog. In the last year of the war the Argentines retired from 
the business, and the final defeat and death of Lopez has been the 
work of Brazil alone. It appears that Lopez showed in his last 
field that resolution which ed often failed before. He was fond 
of comparing his own career to that of Napoleon, whom he indeed 
resembied in the power which he possessed of making soldiers 
fight heroically for tue selfish purposes of their general. But in 
one respect he differs from Napoleon. He has not survived the 
final ruin of his hopes. There will now be peace in the solitude 
which once was Paraguay. The survivors of her soldiers should 
be carefully preserved for the sake of a breed of heroes. 


DIXON’S FREE RUSSIA.* 


Fg mews the tales of olden days which are current among the 
Russian peasantry, one of the most popular is that which 
tells how flya Muromets lay beside the stove in his father’s hut 
during the first thirty years of his life, a cripple of feeble frame, 
and apparently of weak intellect. But the story goes on to say 
that at last a sudden: change was wrought in him; he became in 
an instant strong both in body and in mind; resources of which no 
one had suspected the existence developed themselves within him, 
and after a brief interval of rapid growth, “not by years but by 
days,” he left his father’s humble roof, and went forth into the 
world a mighty warrior who drove before him the enemies of his 
country and his faith, till in a short time his fame had gone 
abroad to all lands. This national hero has long been looked 
upon as the type of the Russian people; his rapid growth and his 
sudden accession to power and renown being supposed to signify 
the speed with waiek a nation which for a long time was despised 
by the outer world, and which could scarcely maintain its existence 
under the repeated blows dealt it by the Poles on the one side, and 
by its Asiatic invaders on the other, suddenly rose from its abject 
position, put forth a strength of which it had notitself been conscious, 
drove its enemies out of its gates, and after freeing itself from the 
yoke of the foreigner, consolidated its own power, until it 
was able to go forth conquering and to conquer, extending its 
frontiers on all sides and incorporating land after land, until from 
a petty princedom it became one of the mightiest empires in the 
world. It was to these political and military successes that the 
story of Ilya was long supposed to point, but of late a new ren- 
dering has been given to the legend, and (as M. Faucher remarked 
in the interesting article on Russian Land Tenure which he con- 
tributed to the volume recently published by the Cobden Club 
the doughty deeds of the national hero may now be interpre 
in a more peaceful sense. It is to the mass of the Russian people 
that his story may now be supposed to apply—to that great body 
its peasantry which has long lain low, “fastened to the land” 
like some huge vanquished Titan, subjected to all manner of hard- 
ship and contumely, everywhere forced to struggle against an in- 
clement climate, and in many parts to maintain a lite-long con- 
test with the stubbornness of a sterile soil, and during all these 
often desperate battles with the hostile forces of nature, expose 
to all the adverse influences which sprang from the slavery 1m 
which it was held by a small but all-powerful section of 
its fellow-men. That slavery has now come to an end, and 
Russian patriots deem that there is good reason to hope that 
the people which has so long groaned under it may, now that its 
limbs are unfettered, rise from the dust in which it has so long 
lain, move forward with giant strides upon the path of progress, 
and in a short time make its name known and honoured in every 
quarter of the world; not, however, for military successes, but 
for victories won in the peaceful domains of ‘agriculture and 
commerce. : 
Few books could at the present moment be more interesting 
than one which should faithfully record the impressions of an 1- 
telligent and well-informed traveller in Russia—not a tourist 
simply bent upon idle sightseeing, but a student who would give 
himself the trouble patiently to investigate the social problems 
which are being worked out in the country, and who would then 
lay before us in well-considered shape the results at which he 
had deliberately arrived. Such a traveller would become, a8 Mr. 
Grant Duff remarked, the “Arthur Young of Russia,” and 
work would be certain to do a right good service, and would pro- 
bably enjoy a long lease of life. Such a work as this remains to 
written, but we have now before us a book which, although it by 


* Free Russia. By W. Hepworth Dixon, Author of “ New 4 
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no means comes up to the standard to which we hope some traveller 
in Russia may yet attain, still contains a great deal that is worthy 
of careful attention, and is likely to produce a very useful effect 

n its readers. Asa text-book Mr. Dixon’s Free Russia cannot 

satisfy a judge who brings any previous knowledge to bear upon 
the subject. He has had the courage to grapple with a number of 
exceedingly difficult problems, and to give a decided opinion upon a 
variety of questions to which few scholars, even amongst those who 
have devoted years of patient study to their consideration, would 
yenture to give arapid and unhesitating reply. And the conse- 
uence is that he has been betrayed into a number of errors, some 

of them perhaps of no great importance, but all of them certain 
tobe sery irritating to those Russian students who have modestly 
expressed their doubts about the enigmas which Mr. Dixon has 
found so little difficulty in solving. But although his book will 
not satisfy readers who have lived in Russia, or who are familiar 
with what its own writers have said about the country, it will 
be certain not only to interest, but greatly to please, the main 
body of its readers, and it deserves to do so. It will convey 
to them views of Russia which they will probably find very 
novel and not a little astonishing; it will open up before them a 
yast country of which they scarcely know anything, but which 
they certainly ought to study. And the views which will be thus 
conveyed to them are on the whole sufficiently correct, the points 
on which they are faulty not being such as are of essential import- 
ance to general readers. They will be able to gather from Mr. 
Dixon’s pages a fair idea of what Russian scenery is like, whether 
the spectator’s point of view be on the barren shores of the White 
Sea or on the vast undulations of the Eastern Steppes, whether 
the landscape be dark with gloomy forests, between which 
stand the grey and melancholy villages of the north, or whether 
it shines bright with the golden wave which autumn rolls around 
the thriving homesteads of the south. And what is of far 
more importance is, that Mr. Dixon offers to his readers a series 
of pictures of the inhabitants of those regions which will suffice 
to place the Kussian peasant in what, for the majority of 
Englishmen, will be an entirely new light. Very few of the 
travellers who at various times have scampered through Russia 
have done anything like justice to the good features in the 
character of its downtrodden people, but Mr. Dixon can justly 
claim the merit of having done so, And it is a great point 
that a writer who is likely to be so widely read should have 
devoted his energies to demolishing a vulgar prejudice, and 
setting up a sound opinion in its place. So much of our in- 
formation about the Russia of the present day is derived from 
hostile sources, or transinitted through unfriendly channels, that 
it is a great advantage for the public to be made acquainted 
with the opinions formed upon the spot, by so shrewd and 
politically unprejudiced a visitor as Mr. Dixon, on the working of 
those great measures of reform which the present Emperor has 
earried out. In his sympathy with the accomplishers of those 
reforms we entirely agree with Mr. Dixon, and we hope that the 
chapters will be carefully studied in which he so enthusiastically 
describes what has been done to render the slave of olden days 
afree man, to make justice a reality instead of the cruel mockery 
which it used to be, to raise the characters of holders of office, 
and to do away with the corruption which so long disgraced the 
public service, to improve the condition and to develop the self- 
respect of the private soldier, to attack the crass ignorance of the 
common people and to introduce in its stead at least some 
elementary rudiments of knowledge, to open out before the upper 
classes some better fields for their energies than those which 
sensual indulgence or frivolous amusement can afford, and finally 
to work a much-required change in the character and the con- 
dition of the clergy—to break up the system under which the 
iestly order had stiffened into a caste, and to strike a blow against 

e ped of that great army of monks which has so long tyran- 
nized over the Russian Church. Into the questions connected 
with the majority of these reforms Mr. Dixon has gone at length, 
and we hope that he may succeed in inducing his readers to arrive 
at most of the conclusions which he has himself formed. 

But although we have commended the general bearing of Mr. 
Dixon’s book, we are bound to say that we have much fault to find 
with its details. When he speaks of what he actually saw in 

ia we can listen to him with respect and with advantage, 
whether he be describing the distant convent of Solovetsk, so 
tarely visited by a Western pilgrim, or the northern wastes through 
Which he drove on his way from Archangel to St. Petersburg, or 
the cemetery of the Old Believers at Moscow, or the dismal burrows 
of the wretched fanatics who haunt the catacombs of Gethsemane, 
or the Tartar schools which he inspected at Kazan, or the villages 
along the Don in which he investigated the life led by his friends 
the Kozaks. And we may here take the opportunity of saying 
that Mr. Dixon deserves great credit for having thrown over the 
barbarous fashion of writing Russian names which we have de- 
nived from German sources, and for having adopted a rational 
system of transliteration. But when he leaves the safe ground 
personal experience, and launches forth on the perilous sea 

of speculation, he becomes an unsafe guide. It is almost impos- 
sible for any one who relies upon what has been written about 
Rassia in French or English, or even in German, to avoid falling 
into serious errors if he attempts to deal with the vexed questions 
sither of the much criticized present or of the but faintly recorded 
past. We have no wish to dwell upon the mistakes into which, 
88 it seems to us, Mr. Dixon has, not unnaturally, been led; but, 


them to his charge, we are obliged to point out.afew of them, 
Mr. Dixon devotes a t part of his book—in our opinion by fax 
too great a part—to the Orthodox Church and the various bodies 
which dissent from it. What he says in dispraise of the monks 
appears to be correct, but we utterly refuse to accept the fancy 
— he draws of the parish priest, and the relations which exist 
tween him and his flock. It is almost as rose-coloured as the 
romantic:sketches with which Madame Romanoff has favoured us 
in her book on the Russian Church. We do not wish to endorse 
all the abuse which has been heaped by various writers on the 
village pope, unlettered as he generally is, drunken and di 
as he too often may be; yet we cannot but smile at Mr. Dixon’s 
— of the “ patient priest,” whose presses are loaded by “a 
eap of books,” at whose door sits “a pale and comely wife,” 
and whose boys pass their time in “singing, with soft, sad 
faces, one of their ritual ms.” And. as for the “ child-like 
duty and respect” with which his parishioners treat him, “even 
when he is a tipsy, idle fellow,” we were lost in amazement 
when we read about it; for, genuinely religious as the Rus- 
sian peasant seems to be, and grossly superstitious as he reall 
is, he is singularly wanting in respect for the ministers of his 
religion. We are inclined to think that Mr. Dixon must have 
taken his ideas about the clergy from the same informant who 
told him that the number of parish priests in Russia was “six 
hundred and ten thousand ”’—that is to say, who made them about 
eleven times as numerous as they really are. 

If we pass from the priests to their flocks, we find some singu- 
larly novel statements about ant life. We agree so entirely 
with Mr, Dixon in almost all he says about the emancipation that. 
we are very unwilling to find fault with the remarks he has.made 
about the origin of serfdom. But it is impossible to pass over 
such wild assertions as the following :— 

Boris Godunof.. . reduced the principle of serfage into legal form (1601). 
An able and patriotic man,. .. he meant no harm to the rustic—on the 
contrary, he hoped to do him ... and after taking counsel with his 
boyars, he selected the festival of St. George, the patron of free cities.and of 
the ancient Russians, for his announcement that every in the empire 
a in future till and own for ever the lands which he then tilled and 


Any one would suppose from this that the “ patriotic man” had 
hit upon St. George's Day in consequence of a kind of “ happy 
thought,” when in reality he chose it because the Sudebnik of 1497 
had fixed it as the day on which the — might change from 
one employer’s land to another’s, A little further on Mr. Dixon 
says, “There is reason to believe that this festival of St. George 
(in 1601) was hailed by peasant and boyar as a glorious day ; that 
the decree which estabiished serfage in Russia was accepted as a 
great and popular reform.” Now if a Russian author were to 
visit England, and inform his countrymen on his return that 
“ James II, was an able and patriotic man, who lost his throne 
because he loved the common people too well,” he would natu- 
rally be asked for proofs of this startling assertion. Mr. Dixon 


may have had some recently discovered evidence placed at his 


disposal, but in that ease he might have informed us what it was. 
Failing such new lights, we can only turn to the exhaustive work 
on the Serfs — (in Russian) by N. Byelaefin 1860, His 
words seem decisive :— 

From the very commencement, the definition of the right of migration on 
the part of the peasants from one property to another . . . seemed ex- 
ceedingly oppressive, as well to the proprietors of the soil as to the peasants ; 
— - considered the ukase as an open violation of their established 
rig 
We may add that Boris Godunof’s reduction of “the principle of 
serfage into legal form ” really took place in 1591 or 1593, when 
he fastened the peasants to the soil. But so unpopular did the 
measure prove that in 1602 he to a certain extent abrogated it—a 
change which no doubt was accepted by the peasant as “a great 
and popular reform.” 

But the question seems scarcely to be worthy of bein, ed, at 
all events ontit Mr. Dixon lets ef know on what new Silas he 
has come to so strange a conclusion. The truth seems to be that 
he hasbeen carried away by a theory which he has set up for 
himself about the immense influence exerted by the Tartars upon 
the Russians. To this he attributes all sorts of changes, and by this, 
in our opinion, he has been constantly misled. hen he says of 
Ivan the Terrible that “if he destroyed the 2 ever and boyars as a 
ruling caste, he put into their places the Tartar chins,” he seems 
to have been led astray by his favourite theory in two separate 
directions. If Mr. Dixon has new lights b Soar to read the 
past, why does not he mention the fact? eis one point in 

articular on which we wish he had spoken more plainly. In the 

ibrary of the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, he says, 
“You turn over tle leaves of an early copy ... of ‘ Nestor’s 
Chronicle,’ in which are many fine drawings... helpmg you to 
understand the text... The pictures... give you the Russian in 
his dress, his garb, and his ways of life. Was he in that earl 
time an Asiatic, dressed in a sheepskin robe and a sheepskin cap 
In no degree. The Russian boyar dressed like a German knight ; 
the Russian mujik dressed like an English churl.” Now this 
seems decisive, but before yielding the point, and admitting that 
the old Slavonians were Westerns whom the Tartars orientalized, 
we should like to know whether Mr. Dixon satisfied himself by 

ersonal inspection that the MS. was all he has represented it to 
“ or whether he took his facts from Murray's Handbook for 
Russia, in which we are told (on the authority of the editor who 


in order to prove that we are not speaking at random -vhen we lay 


preceded Mr. Michell) that the MS, in question “is ornamented 
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with numerous illuminations, which show that the earlier costumes 
of the Russians were the same as those of England, France, or 
Germany ; the present Asiatic dress having been only introduced 
since the fourteenth century.” On this point we do not presume 
to contradict Mr. Dixon, but we wish he had been more explicit. 
Nor do we dispute the fact that the Tartars left behind them 
many traces of their rule. What we wish to protest against is 
the habit some controversialists have of ascribing to the Tartars 
everything in Russia which is tinged with Orientalism. They 
seem entirely to forget that the Slavonians originally came from 
the East, and that the Russians are cousins—distant ones, it is 
true—of the dark-skinned gipsies who chatter among themselves 
in what used to be an Indian dialect, as they lounge about the tea- 
gardens in the suburbs of Moscow. 


We had noted several other passages in which Mr. Dixon has 
stated very doubtful facts, or expressed opinions from which we 
widely differ, but we have not space to discuss them now. Some 
of them, indeed, are not very important ; as, for instance, that in 
which the murders committed by Ivan Gorski are quoted as an 
instance of the crimes committed by Russian peasants, he having 
been, in reality, a noble and a Pole. But even if they were of 
— weight, we should prefer to leave them unnoticed, and to 

ring our remarks on Mr. Dixon’s book to a close by a reference 
rather to its merits than to its defects. The ignorance of the 
English people with respect to Russia has long been so disgrace- 
fully dense that we cannot avoid being grateful to a writer who 
has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his country- 
mien a picture of its scenery and of its ps which is so novel 
and so interesting that it can scarcely fail to arrest their attention, 
and, let us hope, to dispel much of their ignorance. 


ROGERS’S HISTORICAL GLEANINGS.—SECOND SERIES.* 


par is in some points an improvement on Mr. Rogers’s first 
series. The English is better, and there are fewer mistakes. 
But Mr. Rogers has hardly done justice to himself on a subject on 
we should have expected something really good from his hand. In 
the Lecture on Wiklif—we adopt Mr. Rogers’s spelling for the 
nonce—we certainly looked to see him put forth his full 
strength. On many points belonging to the history of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries Mr. Rogers is known to be an 
authority. Few people have studied their economical and social 
aspect more carefully. And there can be no doubt that the theo- 
logical movement of the fourteenth century was closely connected 
with its political and social movements. We might therefore have 
fairly looked from Mr. Rogers for a portrait of Wiklif clearly and 
vigorously drawn in its personality, and put into its yd relation 
to all that was going on in Wicklif’s busy age. But Mr. Rogers 
fires us nothing of the kind. There isa little about Wiklif, a 
ittle about the Black Death, a little about the Papacy, a little 
about the revolt of the villains. But all is disjointed ; all 1s loosely 
shovelled together, without avy attempt to work the different 
arts into an harmonious whole. We come upon the end of the 
ecture quite suddenly, without any sign that we were drawing 
near the end. This is always a sign of a composition being badly 
put together. In short, if we want to know about Wiklif, we 
must still go to Dr. Shirley. We had really thought that Mr. Rogers 
would have added to our knowledge of him ; but he has not. 


The next lecture, that on Laud, pleases us more than that on 
Wiklif. We believe Mr. Rogers to be always thoroughly honest 
and thoroughly in earnest, and to be at the bottom anxious to 
deal fairly by those who think differently from himself. In the 
controversies of the seventeenth century he of course takes a side 
quite opposite to that taken by Laud, but he wholly avoids that 
tone of excessive depreciation which is so often taken up by 
Laud’s enemies. In this respect we look on Lord Macaulay him- 
self as no small offender. The faults of Laud—quite irrespectively 
of what Mr. Rogers or ourselves or any one else may think of his 
religious or political views—were neither few nor small; but he 
certainly was not the utterly contemptible person which he is 
often represented. The mere fact that most of his reforms or 
innovations took root and remain in general use shows that he was 
not. The very bitterness with which his enemies pursued him 
shows that he was not. To the better side of Laud’s character 
Mr. Rogers does full justice, and something more than justice ; he 
shows full and sympathetic appreciation of it. It is certain that 
—— never had a more bountiful or a more discerning patron. 
And whatever we may think of the cause for which he died, he 
at least showed throughout his sutlerings the highest spirit of the 
true martyr. The following passage does Mr. Rogers honour :— 


Before this, however, Strafford had passed to the scaffold, and Laud to the 
prison from which, after four years’ detention, he also went to his death. It 
is said that he might have escaped had he tried, but that he preferred to 
abide his fortune. Whatever were his faults, no one could charge him with 
want of fortitude. He bore his imprisonment bravely, busied himself in 
writing an account of his troubles, and seems to have behaved with dignity 
to those who insulted his old age and misfortunes. He had been an adviser 
of tyranny, but he had none of that cowardly meanness, that abject craving 
for forgiveness, which the brutal instruments of oppression exhibit when 
they are driven to extremities. Laud waited in Lambeth till he was arrested 


* Historical Gleanings. A Series of Sketches: Wiklif—Laud—Wilkes— 
Horne Tooke. By James E. Thorold Rogers. Second Series. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1870. 


by Parliament, and went to the Tower with gravity and composure, 
Jeffreys disguised himself as a sailor, and hid himself in a pothouse jn 
Wapping. 

The other two lectures, those on Wilkes and Horne Tooke 
come nearer to our own time, and are more strictly biographical, 
That of Wilkes is almost wholly so; that of Horne Tooke, though 
biographical in its shape, is very distinctly written with a purpose, 
In these more modern subjects Mr. Rogers succeeds “—_> better 
than when he goes away into earlier times. In fact Mr. Rogeys 
has not an historical mind. He is essentially a political partisan 
of the present day. For a political partisan his fairness of spirit 
and his independence of thought are often very remarkable, 
But he shows no sign of studying history for its own sake; 
he has no grasp of history as a whole, no power of vivid] 
calling up any particular past age. He seems to care for this 
or that age or person only so far as they bear on this or that 
modern question. In this he is to some extent like M. Beuls. 
but if he is utterly without M. Beulé’s brilliance and his power of 
sketching life-like portraits, he shows also far more earnestn 
far less striving for effect, than M. Beulé. M. Beulé no doubt 
means what he says; still we are sure that in saying it he enjoys 
the joke. With Mr. Rogers there is no joking at all; every word 
is in deadly earnest. We see that he is thinking of modern con- 
troversies throughout. The lecture on Horne Tooke is really a 
pamphlet on behalf of the removal of clerical disabilities. It 
would have been better to have given it that form, and to have 
brought in Horne Tooke and his case simply as part of the argument, 
In that argument we are nearly at one with Mr. Rogers, though we 
think that he rather confounds two distinct questions, the in- 
delibility of holy orders and the Act forbidding the clergy to sit in 
the House of Commons. The indelibility of holy orders is in itself a 
purely theological dogma, as much so as transubstantiation or the 
doctrine of assurance. ‘The political question is how far the 
temporal power should recognise it. The law clothes the cle 
with certain privileges, and it subjects them to certain special dis- 
qualifications and toa certain special jurisdiction. The question is 
whether a man should be allowed at will to throw off the burdens 
and sy the privileges which the law attaches to the clerical cha- 
racter. But the question whether the State should in any way en- 
force the theological dogma of the indelibility of holy orders is quite 
distinct from the question whether it is expedient to allow clergy- 
men to sit in the House of Commons. <A clergyman may wish for 
a seat in the House of Commons without in any way wishing to 
throw off his clerical character. It cannot be said that sitting in 
Parliament is inconsistent with the clerical character as long asa 
clerical peer takes his seat in the House of Lords as naturally as 
layman, as long as one class of the clergy actually have seats in 
the House of Lords by virtue of their ecclesiastical offices. The 
true way of looking at the question is whether it is right to fetter 
the free choice of the electors in this particular way. It is not 
likely that many constituencies will choose clerical representatives, 
but if any constituency chooses to do so, why should it be hin- 
dered? <A great number of clergymen in a Parliament would 
doubtless be an evil; but so is a great number of lawyers, a great 
number of soldiers, a great number of railway directors. But in 
all these cases the matter is left to the sense of the constituencies, 
and it might surely be left in the case of the clergy also. We are 
supposing a clerical member who in no way shirks his clerical 
character, any more than the legal or military member shirks his 
legal or military character. It would sound queer at first, but 
“the honourable and reverend member” is in no way more 
absurd in itself than “honourable and learned,” or “ honourable 
and gallant.” But granting this, it does not at all follow that 
a clergyman should be allowed to cast off his clerical character 
at discretion. We are far from saying that he should not be 
allowed, for there may be strong reasons why he should. This, 
however, is a point which we are not now discussing. We only 
say that the two questions are wholly distinct, and that Mr. 
Rogers shows a certain tendency to mix them together. We 
cannot in the least see that “the passing of Horne Tooke’s Act has 
given an enormous impulse to official sacerdotalism.” 


So again with regard to University matters, Mr. Rogers has 
played a part which we have always watched with interest and 
sympathy. Always among the most fearless, on most points 
among the most advanced, of reformers, there are points on which 
Mr. Rogers has separated himself from the bulk of his party, and 
has stuck to common sense and common justice at the risk of being 
called an old fogy by every clever young man who each term brings 
out a new scheme for reconstituting the University—perhaps the 
universe, Now it is fair enough, when treating of Laud, to de- 
nounce the Hebdomadal Board. But Mr. Rogers has his head 
always full of questions of academical, as of political, controversy ; 
they are the medium through which he looks at everything. 
Take for instance the wind-up to the lecture on Wiklif. Tiere 1s 
a great deal of truth in it, but hardly any one but Mr. Rogers 
would have thought of it as a natural wind-up to « lecture on 
Wiklif:— 

Wiklif’s theories of civil and church government have endured to our 
time, but the precedent which Courtenay established, of constraining the 
University to submit to ecclesiastical authority, did not fail of its fruit. 
Succeeding prelates and monarchs found out that there was no better way 
of checking free thought in the centres of intellectual activity than by 
subjecting the Universities to clerical control; and so Elizabeth sent her 
commissioners to expel Papists and Puritans; Laud applied himself, with 
his passi mate bigotry and eager liking for detail, to the sa.ne task, and with 
considei able success. Then, atter the short-lived sway of the Puritans, the 
Act of Uniformity handed over by force of law these ancient institutions to 
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jastical authority and intellectual darkness, To know what Oxford 
might be, we must search into the facts of those days, when, as Chancellor 
Rugge said, “ No prelate has any authority whatever in the University, even 
on matters of faith,” and must deliver Religion from the odious function of 
acting as the gaoler of intellectual energy. 


. in short is a pamphleteer, an honest and a vigorous 
phleteer. In that character we wish him good luck. Nay 
we are quite ready to welcome him in the character of an “ honour- 
able and reverend” M.P., if he can get the statute which he so 
much hates taken away. In these ways he may do good service. 
But his hold on ape strictly so called is very weak. ‘Take for 
instance his sketch of that French dominion in England which 
gradually changed into an English dominion in France :— 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Europe had no nationalities. 
A monarchy was a precarious and shifting suzerainty over provinces bound 
together by no closer tie than the monarch’s inheritance, In the latter half 
of the twelfth century, Ilenry the Second of England, apart from such real 
or presumed authority as he exercised or claimed over these islands, held the 
uncontested inheritance of the whole seaboard of France, But such a 
monarchy was a mere geographical quantity. Its political cohesion was 
that of a rope of sand. It was held loosely together by Richard. It was 
lost by John. It was regained in part by Edward the First. Its fairest 
regions were recovered, and confirmed by treaty to Edward the Third, to be 
lost finally by the same monarch at the close of his reign. 


We cannot think it right to say in this trenchant way that 
there were “no nationalities” in Europe, at least if by “ nation- 
alities ” is meant “nations.” Still it is certain that in many parts 
of Europe national feeling was weak, and then, as now, the limits 
of states and of nations did not always agree. But what a queer 
jumble Mr. Rogers has made of the whole thing. He evidently 
does not take in that, save for a moment in Edward the First’s 
time, Bordeaux never departed from the allegiance of its Duke 
the King of England from 1154 to 1451. He seems to think 
that John lost all his Continental dominions, and we should like 
to examine him a little further as to the terms of the Peace of 
Bretigny. Just before, Mr. Rogers had made a praiseworth 
attempt to distinguish Gaul north and south of the Loire, but it 
isan odd quagmire in which his struggles finally upset him :-— 

The most fertile and prosperous province of what is now called France 
had revolted from its spiritual allegiance to the faith of Rome, and the 
a a of Toulouse had been wasted by Montfort, at the bidding of the 

‘ope. 

Some way on again we read :— 

The origin of those sentiments, which finally brought about a rupture 
between England and Rome, is a tradition derived from the jealousies which 
sprung out of the residence at Avignon, and the partial policy of the Papal 
Court. It had ceased to be international, it had voluntarily made itself the 
political thrall of the English enemy, and men became familiar with 
ed to an institution which might be perverted to interested or unjust 
en 


Now really, has Mr. Rogers never read Matthew Paris? Does 
he not know that, long before Popes went to Avignon, England 
had produced a “ Domini Papz redargutor manifestus, Romanorum 
malleus et contemptor”? Nay, one might say that the sentiments 
of which Mr. Rogers speaks were not wholly unknown when 
Cenwulf of Mercia forestalled the legislation of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries by forbidding any one to bring 
into his dominions any letters from either the Pope or the Emperor. 

Elsewhere it strikes one as odd to call Adam of Murimuth, 
Adam of Monmouth—at least, if Murimuth means Monmouth, it 
would be as well to say so and not to take it for granted. And 
certainly the Plague of London did not happen in 1662 (p. 19). 

Mr. Rogers puts in his title-page the lines 

Coene fercula nostra 
Mallem convivis quam placuisse coquis. 
We have a vague notion that “coqui” may possibly mean 
reviewers. From that professional point of view we must say that 
the banquet is not dressed as it ought to be; at the same time it 
vey largely consists of very wholesome meat, and we can sincerely 
the guests a good appetite and a good digestion. 


EASTWARD.* 


R. NORMAN MACLEOD seems to have felt an unwonted 

‘” degree of reluctance in inditing for the press the record of 
his experiences in the East. It is with a manifest and painful effort 
that he girds up the loins of his mind or will to the task. We 
note in his prefatory sentences a hesitation and a coyness alto- 
gether anomalous on the part of such a veteran in popular litera- 
ture, one so thoroughly practised in catering for the mental needs 
either of his oer flock or of the public at large. He seems in a 
manner painfully fishing for a reason to justify himself, in his own 
eyes or those of his readers, either in venturing on the expedition 
st all, or in committing his impressions to paper. Mr. Disraeli, it 
will be remembered, devoted a whole chapter of his Life of Lord 
George Bentinck to the enumeration of the reasons which did not 
actuate the subject of his memoir in supporting the Jews’ admis- 
sion to the franchise. Dr. Norman opens with disclaiming four 
motives at the least, any one of which might have passed under 
ordinary circumstances for intelligible and sufficient inducements 
to write. In the absence of the first and unhappily too common 
reason for seeking an Eastern climate we sincerely rejoice, both for 


* Eastward: Travels in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. By Norman 
Deans of the Royal in Scotland. London: 


his own sake and that of the public. “I was not,” he begi 
“ordered by ‘the doctors’ to visit the East for the good of my 
health, which, I am thankful to say, was and continues to be ex- 
cellent.” He was not deputed by the Church to which he feels it 
an honour to belong to undertake a missionary tour. Nor did he pro- 
se to himself “ the vain attempt of writing a book describing the 
t for the thousandth time, whether in the form of ‘letters,’ 
‘tour,’ ‘diary,’ ‘sketches,’ ‘thoughts,’ or ‘pictures.”’” He even 
protested to his “excellent publisher and fellow traveller against 
preparing a single article for the pages of Good Words.” To kee 
silence so utter and so severe as this was yet manifestly a pain an 
grief to him too heavy to be borne. Accordingly, to our renewed 
satisfaction, we find the fire kindle, and at the last he speaks with 
his tongue or pen. We would on no account have had him 
debarred from an excursion so fraught with benefit and pleasure, 
or ourselves cheated of a narrative of travel so true to nature, so 
full of quick and genuine feeling, and so overflowing with genial 
and kindly humour. We can for once afford to rejoice that the 
cacocthes scribendi which he modestly puts forward as his ultimate 
apology proved in this case irrepressible. Albeit he has nothing 
emg ad new to say upon a theme so hackneyed as that of 
gypt, the Holy Land, or the Red Sea, and although he is con- 
scious that all he has to say has “doubtless been said far better 
by some other before,” there is notwithstanding so much natural 
good sense, and such keen appreciation of the scenery and the 
incidents of Eastern life, that we take him with pleasure as our 
companion over this well-trodden ground. 
Our author judiciously abstains from all pretension to anti- 
quarian lore, or to what is called scientific history. He has no 
ambition to settle offhand disputed questions of biblical geo- 
graphy, or the affinities of the Semitic tongues. He makes no 
show of solving the great enigma of the Pyramids, beyond the 
somewhat rash decision that the great pile of Cheops was “not 
built for a tomb,” any more than for astronomical purposes or for 
idolatrous worship. He just mentions, without giving in to it, 
Professor Piazzi Smyth's craze about the British inch. “Our 
expedition,” he is unaffected and manly enough to avow in face 
of the mysterious problem of the Dead Sea, “had not an atom of 
science in it here or elsewhere.” Nor has he aught but contempt 
for what in certain authoritative quarters he has been given to 
understand, “that whatever coloured garments a clergyman may 
wear in Palestine, he is always to write as one who travels in 
gown and bands.” We know not what degree of scandal may be 
caused at home by his unblushing confession of having Keen 
uilty of devoting his last Sunday in Jerusalem toa long and 
Selig tful walk wlong the Via Dolorosa, out by St. Stephen’s 
Gate, through Gethsemane, and along the road which leads 
to Bethany and Jericho, until he was fairly tired, and glad 
of a quiet dreamy ap from the natural resting-place of the 
slope of Olivet. It may be that the redeeming fact of his 
allowing himself in this more than Sabbath day’s journey no 
companion but his Bible may screen the worthy traveller from 
such strife of tongues among the stricter portion of his flock, not 
to speak of the more official rigours of Kirk Session censorship. 
For ourselves we are ready to condone the enormity for the sake 
of the musings, serious and befitting the scene, yet never runni 
into rhapsody or cant, which were suggested by his stroll ro 
about Jerusalem. It is refreshing to commune thus with a mind 
genuinely devout, full of faith, yet at the same time eminently 
real and alive to the existing laws and conditions of thin 
That a pious and tender-hearted clergyman, while thoroughly 
at ease and secure in the panoply of his profession, can yet 
make prudent provision for other exigencies than those of 
iritual combat, is happily instanced in the revolver which 

r. Norman Macleod was judicious enough to include in his 
travelling equipment. In fact, the revolver is an article which 
he recommends —_ things indispensable to the tourist in 
the East. Let not, however, the worthy pasior’s flock look 
aghast at so bellicose a demonstration. Not murder, but brag, 
is the final cause of this warlike array. The weapon “looks 
heroic, fierce, and dangerous.” But the owner and wearer re- 
commends it as “ much safer for himself and others, much more 
economical, as well as more agreeable for himself and other 
parties, that he should leave the powder and ball in England till 
his return.” It must have been not a little startling to himself as 
well as to the Custom-house officers, to find this peaceable weapon, 
after all, fully loaded on his return from the East. It turned out 
that the loading was the work of Hadji Ali, the faithful 
as a preliminary to taking his party across the “ Pirate Gulf” of 
the Hauran. Our excellent traveller himself had shown most cha- 
racteristic ingenuity in arming himself with a weapon, new we 
should think, but of singular service to adventurers in savage or 
hostile lands :— 

I had provided a talisman wherewith to “soothe the savage breast.” I 
selected it for @ priort reasons, founded on human nature, before leaving 
London. Instead of taking powder and shot, I took—could the reader ever 
guess what ?—a musical snuff-box, to conquer the Arabs ; and the experiment 
succeeded far beyond my most sanguine expectations. Whenever we 
pitched our tent near a village, as on this occasion, and produced the box as 
a social reformer, we had soon a considerable number of people, old and 
young (the females keeping at a respectful distance), crowding round us, 
inquisitively but not disagreeably. When the box was wound up, and the 
tinkling sounds were heard, they gazed on it with an expression more of 
awe and fear than of wonder. It was difficult to get any one to venture 
near it, far less to allow it to touch his head. But once this was accom- 
plished, it was truly delightful to see the revolution which those beautiful 
notes, as they sounded clear and loud through the Arab skull, produced 


upon the features of the listener, The anxious brow was smoothed, the 
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black eye was lighted up, the lips were parted in.a broad smile which re- 
vealed the ivory tecth, and the whole man seemed to become humanised as 
he murmured with delight, “ tayéeb, tayéeb” (good, good). When once 
the fears of one were dispelled, the others took courage, until there was a 
general scramble and competition, from the village patriarch down to lis 
grandchildren, to hear the wonderful little box which could ring such mar- 
vellous music through the brain, We respectfully recommend the small 
“ musical saufl-box ” to travellers. Even at.sea, when the storm on deck 
blows loudly, and the waves are rude and boisterous, and the passengers 
sleepy or unamiable, and reading difficult, and the thoughts not bright, 
they will find that the box—never sea-sick—wound up and allowed to 
twitter and tinkle old familiar airs, will prove a very cheerful companion. 
But let‘me warn any traveller following us in our route, should he hear an 
Arab attempting to sing “ Home, sweet home,” or “ Ah, che la morte,” not 
to attribute too hastily a purcly Eastern origin to these airs. 


Once some unknown horsemen swooped suddenly down upon 


the party, most of whom gallantly ge their pistols, though | 


“minus. both powder and shot.” The highwaymen, as they were 
taken to be, dismounting, demanded first of all of course back- 


| 


its scenery and monuments alike with much reality and life, 
Aided by his slight outline maps, and one or two good illustra, 
tions, the unlearned reader will find himself very much at home 
in his descriptions of places and objects. Abstruse discussions 
of antiquarian or ethnological points, as we have said, are wise] 

eschewed by our guide. Where, in the sole instance of the Temp 

area and site, he had fallen like everybody else into the weakness 
of dogmatizing, he has found it necessary to “ withdraw the whole 
af his theory.” Upon the central problem of the Dome of the Rock 
Dr. Macleod now discreetly limits himself to enumerating the lead- 
ing theories which divide the topographers of the Holy Places, To 
his simple good sense what seems the “ most improbable and ag. 
tounding ” of them all is that of Mr. Fergusson. He might have 
used here stronger language still. To conceive the true site of the 
Sepulchre having been in the very centre of what is now the 
Haram Area, if not where stood the Holy of Holies itself, yet 
where must have been one of the most thronged and busy quarters 


sheesh, then powder—JSarid, our author thinks was the word. | of the sacred hill—a garden “in the place where he was cruci- 


With infinite presence of mind the magical box was wound up 
and placed upon the heads of the seeming rogues, by way “ of in- 
viting them to more peaceful ideas.” The usual results followed. 


fied,” the burial-place ofa private citizen, hewn in the solid rock, 
requiring to be clused by rolling a great stone to its mouth—is 
much like imagining a country gentleman of our time being allowed 


“There were the delighted expressions of ‘ Tayéeb! tayéch!’ with | to bury a man put to death the same day as a criminal in a 


the invariable exhibition of beautiful ivory teeth, framed in a 
most pleasant smile.” True, the fierce robbers who were thus dis- 
enchanted of their designs upon our travellers’ purses or lives 
turned out to be a detachment of Turkish police. Nevertheless 
the idea is one that we most cordially recommend to the notice 
of Eastern travellers, whether clerical or lay. We certainly 
ourselves shall never henceforth be caught venturing in deserts 
or savage haunts without the talisman of a musical-box. It is 
not every traveller, though, that can accompany or diversify its 
melody, as Dr. Norman Macleod usually did, by a performance 
on the Jews’ harp. We are amused to hear that since the 

occasion which brought high-class music to the ears of 


the Gibeonites an English marquis has been beset upon the same | 


spot. with applications for a display of “ Hakim Pasha’s art,” 

& few Roman candles were brought into play at sundry times, 
as a delight to friendly Arabs, and a wholesome terror to evil 
designers. With no less sagacious insight into native character, 
our conciliatory and friendly traveller speaks of the eflect which 
might be produced by a variety of amusing toys, a grotesque mask, 
and. the like harmless means of charming and propitiating these 
children of the desert. A further so-called necessary of ordinary 
travelling—amedicine-chest—is pronounced by Dr. Norman Macleod 
“very useful and respectable,” though with the proviso that it is 
never used except when the cook or muleteer wishes to avail him- 
self of some of its “ unemployed operatives.” From his judicious 
use of its resources was derived his honorary title of hakim to the 
party. His own hale and vigorous stamina, we are glad to find, raised 
our traveller throughout above the resort to medicinal aids, espe- 
cially of the amateur kind. Noteven in the unexampled fierceness 
of the wild Levanter did a qualm of sea-sickness reach his hardy 
fibre and firmly beating pulses. Seldom are we given to see so sound 
a.mind. in so sound a -body, seldom at once so enviable a physique 
anda mind so clear of cant. Tor sheer might of bulk and muscle 
we might. bespeak the witness of the hapless Arab who tottered 
with this.son of Anak on his back to the Asiatic shore of the Red 
Sea, or of the Hammam attendant at Cairo, who, struggling to 
clasp the miglity girth prostrate upon the bath-floor, “ gave it 
up in despair, and for the first time probably in his life wiped 
his forehead from fatigue, as he exclaimed ‘Mushallah’!” It 
is not every grave and orthodox minister of the Kirk who can 
brave, not only the great and terrible wilderness, but the anathemas 
of the “ Anti-Tobacco Society,” so openly as to give advice about 
buying the best cigars, and, defying alike the false prophet and the 
Testotal. League, confess to finding a little good cognac at the end 
of along day's journey very helpful to his “often infirmities.” 
Not less liberal is he in his keeping of Good Friday, or in his 
appreciation of the Church of England service, which he has 
read, he tells us, for months to a congregation abroad. Ile has 
also read the Burial Service at sea, and has communicated with 
gratitude at Anglican altars. The shade of Dr. Lee may take 
comfort from seeing his mantle so worthily borne by a successor 
in the conftict with narrowness and intolerance. It is true that 
our author’s ideal of Church of England ritual does not soar 
above the modified exhibition of it which satisfies “S. Angl. 
Hierosol.” What offends us most in the generally good taste 
and correct style of his narrative is the unnecessary dragging in 
of home phrases and ideas in connexion with purely Oriental 
themes. here is a provincial twang bordering on vulgarity in 

ing of Potipherah as the “ parish minister of Heliopolis.” 
we to picture to ourselves the priest of On living in a manse, 
or the worship of Amen-ra going on after the fashion of a Pres- 
byterian chapel? We should as soon conceive Joseph delated 
before the Kirk Session. What idea, again, are we to get from 
comparing the Sphinx to an “ Egyptian Mrs. Conrady, whom no 
power could invest with beauty’’? and in what sort of taste is 
the suggestion of a “ most gigantic small-pox from the battering- 
rams of Cambyses having destroyed the smoothness of her skin ”’ ? 
On the whole, however, Dr. Macleod writes with a degree of 
clearness, good sense, and absence of effort which makes his pages 
pleasure to 

Without pretending to scientific topography or authoritative 
determination of vexed questions of site, our author contrives to 
| 3a a very fair and full impression of the natural features of the 

y Land, with its most famed and sacred relics, and invests 


family vault just built in garden ground somewhere in the space 
around Newgate, or at least not farther off than St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. Crotchet for crotchet, we would as lief give in to 
the whole of the Tree and Serpent book, and believe Avebury and 
Stonehenge to be Buddhist topes, built by Turanians from the 
banks of the Kistna or the mud of the Euphrates, in the sixth 
century of our era. But to go into matters like these lies 
beyond our present limits, as well as beyond the scope of Dr, 
Norman Macleod’s little work. which we are not recommending 
for its critical importance, but for its truthful, plain, and sensible 
record of a highly interesting tour. 


RECREATIONS OF A RECLUSE.* 


.__. Abbé Faria, as the author of this book observes, discovered 
that a student might learn everything that it was necessary 
for a man to know by the careful perusal of about 150 works, 
Comte, we may add, reduced the library of the future to two- 
thirds of this very moderate amount. Whatever may be the 
precise number, there is no doubt that the fault of superticial 
reading of great masses of literature, instead of thoroughgoing 
study of a manageable quantity, is commoner than it should be; 
and this haste on the part of readers may be one good reason for 
neglect on the part of writers. The doctrine that we ought to 
read a little and to read that little well, is plausible, and, nightly 
understood, may be reasonable enough. ‘The more satisfactory way 
of putting it would be, that we should not read so rapidly as to be 
unable to digest. An historian must of necessity turn over whole 
libraries, and from much of his reading he must be content 
to extract a very diminutive product in the shape of useful in- 
formation. -All that we can demand from him is that his know- 
ledge should be thorough and systematic so far as it goes, and that 
every new fact which he acquires should be titted into its proper 
place in his mind. He should form, in fact, a classitied museum, 
not.a miscellaneous collection of chaotic material. If put into a 
form which would fairly express this truth, the maxim to which 
the “ Recluse” refers would be a very good one, and we could 
only wish that he had attended to it a little better himself. The 
“ Recreations ” which he has published consist of a strange literary 
mosaic brought together from divers places, and scarcely affecting 
to form anything like a connected whole. The general design 
may remind us of the Anatomy of Melancholy; not indeed that it 
indicates any very extensive research, or that it has even the 
degree of coherence which Burton secures by the ostensible pur- 
pose of his writing. The substance of the book, however, is of 
the same nature. We pass from one quotation to another 
in almost unbroken continuity from the first to the last 
page of the two volumes. ‘here are little oases of original 
writing amidst these vast deserts of appyopriated matter; 
but the Recluse’s own remarks, such as they are, seem to 
be inserted rather like the stitches which serve to keep together 
an old-fashioned piece of patchwork, than as claiming any i- 
trinsic interest. Now some interesting books have been put 
together by this process. The Anatomy of Melancholy itself, 28 
we know, induced Dr. Johnson to get out of bed an hour earlier 
than usual, though we doubt whether many readers of the existing 
generation have really sympathized with his feelings; and it1s 
certainly possible for a man of literary skill to amuse us by the 
simple process of emptying his serap-book. The Curiosities of 
Literature and other works of the eliler Disraeli afford very goo 
amusement for a leisure hour, and there is something to be said 
even for the publication of a commonplace book pure and simple, 
as in the case of Southey. We may, however, safely assume that 
one of two conditions ‘should be fulfilled. Either the author 
should have the rare talent of combining his heterogeneous bits 
of plunder so skilfully as really to give a certain unity of interest 
to the whole compilation; or he should have so much taste in hie 
selections that the fragments will be worth reading by themselves, 
though no care has been taken with their setting. It is amusing 
to look into an old curiosity shop, where all kinds of odds and 
ends are piled together with no regard to symmetry, and we may 


* Recreations of a Recluse, 2 yols. London: Richard Bentley. 1870. 
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sometimes find a house which the owner has adorned so skilfull 
with knicknacks of no particular value that the total effect is 
interesting. But if the separate fragments are neither rich nor 
yare, and if they are tumbled out upon the world in a state of 
utter confusion, the task of wading through them seems to be 
rather dispiriting. On the whole, we fear that, to be candid, we 
must place the Recreations of a Recluse rather in this latter class. 
He tals us that he has been driven by ill-health to take this 
mode of amusing himself. We may sympathize with his suffer- 
ings, and congratulate him on the possession of an innocent, or 
rather a praiseworthy, taste. But when we are invited to express 
our opinion upon his book, we cannot conscientiously recommend 
ow readers to turn to it in search of very lively amusement. 
Here and there they may come across some scraps which they 
have not previously noticed, and may be interested by the com- 

ison of parallel passages from different writers; but the reading 
indicated is neither extensive nor discriminating enough, nor does 
it lie in sufficiently remote corners, to afford very interesting study 
for genuine literary students. 

As, however, some tastes may differ from our own upon these 

ints, we will endeavour to give amore precise account of the na- 
ture of the performance. The Recreations are divided into a series 
of essays, each of which has some text, or, as the Recluse prefers 
to call it, some cue, which might occasionally promise well in the 
hands of a skilful writer. Thus, for example, we have in the 
first volume an essay about people’s hair being turned white by 

ief, one about dunces at a who attained eminence in 
after-life, another upon the question whether the loss of appetite 
is a satisfactory test of mental affliction, and one about the 
likeness between an author and his book, and several others 
of a similar kind. We will take one of these at random, and 
see what the Recluse has to say about it. Let us look into 
the last, for example. We begin with an observation from Lord 
Lytton, who seems to be a great favourite with the Recluse, to 
the effect that people are generally like their books. The Recluse, 
however, thinks that shrewd men are often mistaken, and that 
Montaigne was probably wrong in assuming that Erasmus would 
talk epigrams to his hostess. Walton, again, tells us that 
Hooker did not come up tothe expectations of his visitors. Similar 
statements are made about Kant, Young of the Night Thoughts, 
Rowe, and La Fontaine; and the Newcomes is quoted for the 
remark how Sandy M‘Collop, who painted the “Torture of the 
Covenanters,” the “‘ Young Duke of Salons Starving in Prison,” 
and similar lively subjects, was “ one of the most jovial souls alive.” 
Christopher North’s daughter thought that Raeburn’s portrait of 
her father in his youth looked far too bland and mild; Washington 
——— a similar remark about Giffard; and Etty, Constable, 
Wordsworth, Handel, Leigh Hunt, Turner, Byron, and Dr. Chan- 
ning all disappointed various observers. After a short excursion to 
France, with remarks about Voltaire’s success in tragedies, 
Racine’s personal mildness in spite of his literary irritability, De 
Maistre’s — pleasantness, and so on, interspersed with two 
or three Englishmen, we work back to the Newcomes, and are 
reminded that Miss Ethel Newcome watched an author with 
” curiosity to see whether he ate and drank like other people. 

hen we are told that the poet Mason was sullen and reserved—a 
fact which is in no way surprising—that Hayley was irritable, and 
thatRogers was amusingly described by Mrs. _ dng animaginary 
review of the year 1920, as exhibiting an “excess of meekness” 
in his daily life, the reviewer being Sm we to judge entirely 
from his writings. Sainte-Beuve thinks that Rabelais would have 
disappointed people who expected to find in him a mere jovial 
buffoon. Godwin, of the Political Justice and Caleb Williams 
reputation, was singularly tranquil, and showed self-restrained 
dignity of manners. Miss Braddon declares in one of her novels 
that Mr. Sigismund Smith, a sensation writer for the masses, was 
avery mild young man in ordinary life. Dr. Chalmers declared, 
and we will leave to some of our readers to judge of the accuracy 
of the remark, that Mr. Carlyle’s talk is not at all Carlylist. 
Perthes found the conversation of Jean Paul decidedly soporific. 
Goldsmith is, of course, brought out once more as talking like 
er Poll. Somebody thought Burns “a silly chiel” ; and it is 

puted by some wise people whether Walter Scott did or did 
not satisfy their preconceived impressions. Finally, Hood, 
though a comic writer, appears to have been constitutionally 
melancholy. 

Now we have no doubt but that out of this confused mass 
of materials a clever writer might make an amusing essay. 
A little more discretion as to what was and what was not 
Valuable would indeed be desirable, for the Recluse has a 
taste, which is exhibited only on a small scale in the above, 
for collecting a number of quotations, not only from the Satur- 

vew—a practice which we at least are bound to com- 
mend—but from a number of obscure novelists; and it is not 
specially interesting to be told how many second-rate writers, for 
&xample, have compared the human face to different animals. 
re is something quaint in the notion of a man taking such a 
text for illustration, sitting down deliberately with a pair of 
Scissors to clip appropriate ages out of the literature of circu- 
lay g libraries, and civecly anti it up as a new literary dish. 
But, if the rubbish were rejected and the more interesting parts 
property arranged and investigated, some interesting results might 
obtained. Thus we should begin, in the essay we have ana- 
zat by & very obvious inquiry whether the astonishment pro- 
in 
the 


observers of eminent men was due to the peculiarities of | 


emment man or of the spectator. If a lady sees Lord Byron, 


and is amazed to find that he was dressed in the costume of the 
period, instead of resembling an Eastern corsair with a yataghan 
and a ferocious scowl, that only proves that romantic ladies are 
apt to draw very absurd inferences. Half the remarks quoted are 
mere passing observations from somebody who had caught a rapid 
glimpse of some remarkable man, whom he totally failed to under- 
stand. We should inquire a little more carefully what was the 
os a made by the person in question upon qualified observers, 
and upon people who had long-continued opportunities of intim 
with him. alton, we are reminded, says that Hooker looked 
like “an absurd harmless man... . of so mild and humble a 
nature that his poor parish clerk and he did never talk but with 
both their hats on and both off at the same time.” But is there 
anything in the least degree surprising in this? Are not men of 
learning and philosophical ability very often mild and humble, and 
even disposed to talk affably with parish clerks? If any one 
thought that the author of the Ecclesiastical Polity would neces- 
sarily be six feet high, with an imposing presence and a manner 
indicative of sublime contempt for the rest of mankind, it onl 

roved that that observer was blessed with a childish naiveté. 

or, again, should we be astonished to find a political fanatic 
mild and self-restrained in his manner. So far as we have observed, 
this, so far from being unusual, is almost a normal characteristic of 
fanatics; perhaps it is that they have felt the rename el self- 
control, and are made unusually sensitive by the dislike which they 
are accustomed to arouse in their neighbours. The cause of the 
phenomenon, whatever it may be, might be an — iry, if 
the Recluse could only turn aside for a moment from his gush of 
quotations. Another contrast isequally common. That a humorous 
man should be melancholy is what we might naturally expect, for 
humour is precisely due to the combination of a deep sense of 
pathos with a keen eye for the incongruities of the world; and 
the humourist is powerful in proportion as he can make us cry and 
laugh at the same time. Another set of reflections might be sug- 
gested by the case of Goldsmith. There is nothing indeed myste- 
rious about it. That a man of singular delicacy of taste should be 
over-excitable, and stumble into infinite blunders while giving 
way to his natural impulsiveness, is certainly not surprising, any 
more than that another man should be irritable and sarcastic in 

rivate life, whilst in the calm of his study he can cultivate 
his tender emotions. Man is, after all, a highly complex being, 
and when he has a pen in his hand may produce a very 
different effect from that which comes out of him under 
the friction of ordinary society, A good many tunes can be played 
upon a fiddle, and man is a more complex instrument than a 
fiddle. A sensitive nature is generally shy, and is apt to be 
specially awkward under the process of lionization ; and it is no 
wonder that many eminent writers should have turned a very 
unexpected side to the “interviewers ” of the period. 

We cannot, however, write an essay upon the topic ourselves. 
We only throw out these hints by way of suggesting how much 
must be done to work up the raw materi rovided by the 
Recluse into anything like a coherent whole. We have a series 
of notes placed before us, good, bad, and indifferent ; but we are 
left to supply the whole comment for ourselves; and the Recluse 
does not even venture, for the most part, to suggest any problems 
directly, much less does he offer a solution. When next he 
empties his scrap-books, we hope that he will turn his labour to 
rather more profitable account, instead of throwing down a heap 
of bricks before us, and leaving it to us to build the house, 


VARIETIES OF VICE-REGAL LIFE.* 


IR WILLIAM DENISON informs us in his preface that the 
title of his volumes was suggested by the “ temptation of the 
alliteration,” and confirmed by the “ difficulty of finding any other 
euphonious adjective.” Reasons of this sort are of course not to 
be resisted, but we may observe in passing that the word bes | 
is not one which has ever itself kindly on the Engli 
tongue, and that it sounds hardly less foreign than the Vidam 
or Vidom by the creation of which James I. hoped to replenish his 
coffers when the crop of persons willing to pay a thousand ~— 
a-head to be made baronets had been thoroughly reaped by His 
Majesty’s agents. The two younger of the sister kingdoms have 
different tastes in matters of this sort. Every traveller to the 
Highlands is amused to hear the Queen habitually referred to as 
Her Maijesty, and the amiable noblemen who play at making 
knights and kissing ladies on the other side of St. George’s Chan- 
nel are we believe frequently spoken of as Viceroys on St. .Ste- 
phen’s Green. But in England the title seems to be reserved by 
common consent for the splendid satraps of Mexico and Peru of the 
bygone times of the old Spanish monarchy, or the respectable step- 
son of the First Napoleon; and although the name only 7 
was bestowed, with unusual pomp and ceremony, upon Lo 
Canning, the public have already forgotten it, and persist in 
thinking that “Governor-General,” ennobled for all time to come 
by Hastings and Wellesley, is quite sufficient, not only for a Law- 
rence, but even for a Mayo. 
Sir William Denison, like the Laureate’s Will Waterproof, is 
“of anumerous house with many kinsmen” of position if not 
distinction. To confine ourselves to his brothers alone, we can 


* Varieties of Vice-Regal Life. By sit William Denison, K.C.B., late 
overnor-General of the Australian Colonies, and Governor of Madras. 
2 vols, London: Longmans Co. 
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enumerate the present Speaker of the House of Commons; a late 
Bishop of Salisbury ; a lower Church dignitary, the very Wither- 
ington of archdeacons ; a colonel of light-infantry, converted into 
the Haussmann of the most populous city of India; a scholar, 
who on his deathbed poe act) Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar 
into spirited and idiomatic Latin; and a agen secretury, 
whose “tale” of slaughtered salmon moves the envy of every 
reader of Land and Water and the Inverness Courier. Men of 
such a family are sure to make their way in the world, but never- 
theless, we are told, “the spring of 1846 found one a captain of 
engineers of five years’ standing.” At this time, when Sir 
Robert Peel’s second Administration was drawing to its close, a 
sudden thought appears to have struck Mr. Gladstone (a man of 
many sudden thoughts) that, as the Governorship of Van Diemen’s 
Land was vacant, the proper course was to apply to the Inspector 
of Fortifications for an officer qualified to fill it. We somewhat 
fail to see why that island, of all islands in the world, and on that 
occasion only, should have required a military engineer to rule 
over it; and as of course this highly connected captain had never 
‘been mentioned as a candidate for a colonial government, and as 


of course Mr. Gladstone was altogether uninformed of the selec- 


tion which the Inspector of Fortitications would make, we cannot 
be sufficiently grateful to the good fortune which caused the lot 
to fall on one who has proved himself qualified to follow this 

articular career with credit to himself and benefit to the Empire. 

he arrangement, however, had a very narrow escape of breaking 
down at the threshold. Sir Robert Peel and his friends resigned 
before the commission was sealed, but Earl Grey, who succeeded 
Mr. Gladstone, succeeded also to his faith in the oracle of forti- 
fications, or perhaps remembered that Captain Denison’s brother 
had expended thirty thousand pounds in fighting Liverpool in the 
first Reform election, and at once confirmed his predecessor's 
selection. And here commences Varieties of Vice-Regal Life. 
The book is made up of three separate ingredients, which how- 
ever are not always sutfliciently distinguished:—1, Sir William 
Denison’s minutes, and public and private letters; 2, Lady 
Denison’s letters and journals; and 3, when the young laly 
became old enough, the letters of their eldest daughter. Consi- 
derable variety is thus imparted to what would otherwise per- 
haps have been occasionally tedious, and had we only been 
favoured with a sprinkling of the correspondence of a certain old 
maid-servant called Spreadborough, of whom frequent mention is 
nee we should have had a sort of vice-reyal colonial Humphrey 

inker. 

In Tasmania, Captain Denison’s principal difficulties were 
created by the indiscretion or the ne 26 A of the Home 
Government. At this time transportation had been in full and 
uninterrupted force for half a century, and had entailed pecu- 
liarities in the warp and woof of Australian society which 
required very delicate manipulation by the Governor and his 
household. Sir William and Lady Denison were admirably suited 
for work of this nature, and had attained a considerable degree 
of when an occasion arose which compelled him to 
make some remarks to the Secretary of State “on the general 
character of society” in the colony. The letter was marked 
confidential, but no attention was paid to the heading, and the 
whole was remorselessly printed in a Parliamentary blue-book. 
The effect may be imagined, and no better proof can be afforded 
of the respect and confidence which the Governor’s honesty and 
kindliness had inspired than the fact that he completely lived 
down the unpopularity which this unlucky contretemps produced. 
Then, again, Smith O’Brien, Meagher of the Sword, and the 
other heroes of the cabbage-garden were consigned to Sir William’s 
safe keeping, with instructions so studiously vague that the 
Minister, under any circumstances, would be able to take credit 
or throw off blame according to the course events might take. 
Smith O’Brien, in the absence of sense of any other kind, was 
happily gifted with a sense of honour, and refused to bind himself 
by any sort of promise not to escape. He was sent to an island 
in the harbour, where he had a cottage to himself, with nothing 
to do except to lounge about within certain liberal limits, and 
show himself at intervals to the superintendent in charge. ‘This 
mild description of martyrdom must have been deeply dis- 
appointing to him, but he mustered courage to describe himself 
in a letter to his friend of Ihe Sword as being “ oppressed, ill- 
used, and murdered by the tyrant Denison.” Keats makes his 
“ murdered man ride past fair Florence,” and in the same way 
this deceased patriot was able to bribe his superintendent, and, by 
the agency of a priest, hired a small vessel to cruise off the islet. 
Unluckily “ the tyrant” got wind of the affair, and set a trust- 
worthy constable to watch proceedings without allowing himself 
to be seen, We leave Sir William Denison to tell the rest :— 

Well, the vessel came abreast of the island. O’Brien was walking with the 
officer whom he had bribed on the shore; the boat pushed off with three 
men, and got within twenty yards of the land. O’Brien rushed into the 
sea to get on board, when out came the constable with his musket ; the 
men in the boats threw down their oars, came to land, and were walked 
quietly back some thirty yards into the bush. O’Brien, who had got into the 
boat and was trying to push off, was compelled to come out of her, a hole 
was knocked in her bottom, and as he retused to walk back to the station 
the three men who had coie to rescue him were made to carry him. Was 
not this a most absurd termination? A boat was then sent after the vessel, 
and she was taken possession of. 

Meagher of the Sword broke his oe without scruple, and 
escaped to become a leader in the Iederal army. His example 
was followed by MacManus, though not under circumstances of 
anything like equal infamy; the Judges of the Supreme Court 


having in their wisdom decided that his detention was in a certain 
sense illegal, inasmuch as they had evidence to show that he had 
been sentenced to death, but none that the sentence had been 
commuted. He was, therefore, in the eye of the law to be congj. 
dered as hanged until proof to the contrary could be produced, 

In 1854 Sir William was removed to the higher government of 
New South Wales, a phase of vice-regal variety over which we 
have no space to dwell, although a pleasant episode of a visit to 
Norfolk Island for the settlement of the descendants of the muti. 
neers of the Bounty would afford ample justification for lingering 
We must hurry on, however, to 1860, when he was nominated to 
the still higher post of Governor of the Presidency of Madras, only 
stopping to remark that we have no information as to the share of 
the Inspector of Fortifications in either of these promotions, [p 
Australia he had the good fortune to be measured against the 
recollection or the rivalry of very ordinary men. Indeed the only 
one among his predecessors in that region whom we can at present 
call to mind is that Lachlan Macquarie whose mania for levy 
every novelty, animate or inanimate, named after him, was 5 
ridiculously intense that when a new bed-bug of a deeper red than 
the common variety was detected by a local savant, the fortunate 
discoverer, who had contented himself by calling it Cimexr gloriosus, 
vel superbus, vel militaris, was compelled, by witnessing the unha 
expression on the Governor's face, to add the crowning tel 
Macquariensis! In India, on the contrary, Sir William had to be 
weighed against the recollections of a host of great men passed 
away, and to find himself immediately confronted in the sister Pre- 
sidencies with the chivalrous George Clerk, whose bright career, 
extending over some five-and-thirty years in the East, had just 
culminated in being appointed Governor of Bombay for the second 
time; and with Lord Canning, whose great qualities, most rare 
and peculiar in their nature, seemed expressly formed to stem the 
torrent of the mutiny, or perhaps rather to smooth the troubled 
waters which it left behind. In his own Presidency he was the 
fourth Governor in less than three years. The long and languid 
rule of Lord Harris had come to an end in 185g, and had been 
succeeded by the brief and troubled episode of the reign of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan. Sir Charles had been made to give place pre- 
maturely to Sir Henry Ward, who in some three months had a 
hurried to the grave by the effects of malaria generated in the 
stagnant and festering puddles which his predecessor had con- 
structed as ornamental waters, 


Sir William Denison and his family landed at Madras at. the 
end of February, 1861, and some pleasant letters are given descrip- 
tive of their first impressions of this strange and striking scene, 
the novelty of which had hardly worn off when a curious instance 
was afforded of the marvellous self-confidence which nine years of 
successful vice-regal life is caleulated to generate even in a sober 
mind. In less than a fortnight Sir William had determined one 
of the most puzzling problems known to Indian administrators— 
the precise amount of military force required for the whole vast and 
varied country between the Indus and Cape Comorin, and had 
proceeded to urge his views on the Governor-General who had 
weathered the mutiny. Besides the amusing audacity of laying 
down the law on such a subject at all, his letter of the 8th of 
March contains the following curious statement. He feels certain 
that “the total strength necessary need not exceed one hundred 
and fifty thousand men. I have Sir Patrick Grant’s authority for 
saying that the force applied for by Bombay is far in excess of the 
wants of that part of India, and [ have my own positive convic- 
tion that the amount stated by Sir Patrick Grant as necessary for 
Madras is far in excess of our wants.” Now Sir Patrick Grant 
was Commander-in-Chief of the Madras army, and had recently 
returned from a minute survey of every station in the Peninsula 
and British Burmah. With the Bombay Presidency, on the 
other hand, we believe he was hardly at all acquainted. Never- 
theless Sir William, after a few days’ study, has no hesita- 
tion in pooh-poohing the views of Sir Patrick Graat on the 
subject of Madras, which he had specially studied ; while on 
the subject of Bombay, regarding which he was comparativel 
ignorant, he considers a casual remark of this same Sir Patric 
Grant to be of greater weight than the carefully studied opinions 
of Sir George Clerk and the other authorities of that Presidency. 
This quite prepared us for a second letter of Sir William’s, written 
within six weeks of his landing, in which he lays especial stress on 
the necessity of amalgamating the native armies of the three 
Presidencies. Lord Canning quietly wrote in the margin :—“ The 
rivalries and jealousies of the three armies have been shown to 
have their use. Would the same spirit of wholesome antagonism 
to the mutinous Bengal army, whieh animated the armies of 
Madras and Bombay in 1857, have shown itself so readily if all 
had been taught to consider themselves of one army? Nobody 
will say so.—CAnninG.” The truth of these wise words is so ob- 
vious that it is surprising they had not the effect of inducing 
Sir William to withdraw the crude and ill-considered observations 
which elicited them. The writer, however, still remains uncon- 
vinced, for after a lapse of nine years he appends the countet 
remark that “this antagonism is principally a matter of feeling 
among the officers;” from which we are led to infer that Su 
William continues to know as little about the subject as when, 
after a fortnight’s residence, he considered himself competent to 
lecture Lord Canning regarding it. 


When matters are brought forward on which Sir William's 
previous experience had some real bearing, the observations whi 
they call forth are indeed different in value. We would more pat- 
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ticularly refer to an excellent letter to Lord Elgin on the subject 
of Anglo-Indian colonization :— 

is no attempt at colonization pro so called; the English 
canta who their money in and coffee plantations 
jn no proper sense of the word colonists, but merely men seeking a profitable 
investment for the money lying dead on their hands. The bait held out to 
attract the Government was the idea that, by giving to such persons facilities 
for the investment of capital in these undertakings, a nucleus would be 
formed round which might be gathered an European population, a popula- 
tio on Whom dependence might be placed in case of any difficulty or 
outbreak like that of 1857. I questioned the wisdom of this policy, for I 
could not shut my eyes to the fact that these detached plantations would be 
an clement of weakness, and not of strength; that instead of helping the 
Government, and banding together to maintain themselves, the Government 
would have to detach troops to protect them from insult, It is true that the 
introduction of European capital into a country like India, where money is 
dear, would be a great advantage, and the active brain of the European 
would also be of use; as soon, however, as the owners of capital and brains 

te together there is a tendency, among Englishmen, to corporate 
action ; and this in India, and other countries analogously situated, shows 
itself, not in joint exertions for the improvement of the district, but in press- 
ing upon the Government claims for ag consideration 3; for large outlays 
of money from the general revenue for making roads, &c., and for dimi- 
nished payment of rent or land assessment. 

In the midst of his vice-regal cares Sir William was fortunate 
enough to find leisure to write, and print and publish, an elaborate 
yefutation of the erroneous doctrines which he discovered in Essays 
and Reviews. We are not aware that the work was considered 
to be very convincing beyond the walls of the Government House 
Compound, and we are inclined to think that the time might 
have been better bestowed in the study of the habits and history of 
the people over whom he was called to rule. He would not then 
pethaps have spoken of races of men called Swats and Boneirs, or 
of a Ranee going on pilgrimage to Mecca; still less would he have 
sueered at Sir Thomas Munro, perhaps the very greatest Englishman 
that ever went to India, as a “small” man, of whom “I have” a 
statue “ which blocks up a crowded thoroughfare.” Above all he 
would have thought twice before he printed (what will be read 
with pain by many a native gentleman) that he considered the 

le of India to be “sneaking abject slaves,” “cowards, and 
consequently liars, without hesitation, in fact instinctively,” “ the 
cowardly Hindoos who have made for themselves the bed on 
which they have been lying for some two thousand years.” 

In spite of all drawbacks, however, we feel bound to say that 
an honester book has seldom been written, and that no one can rise 
from its perusal without a hearty feeling of respect for Sir 
William Denison and his family. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


i ign present age is in some respects emphatically the age of 
historical literature. Historical criticism may almost be said 
to have been invented in our times ; the immense and indispensable 
stores of public archives and private gy eg were practi- 
cally non-existent for former generations. It may be questioned, 
however, whether this opulence of the raw material of history is 
conducive to the literary immortality of historians. The vast 
unmanageable mass has introduced a fresh element of difficulty 
into a task already difficult enough. The new conditions imposed 
upon the writer are at present all but incompatible with the polish, 
the proportion, above all the brevity, absolutely essential to the 
perpetuity of literary renown. Gibbon will always be read, for his 
marvellous power of condensation represents and supersedes entire 
libraries. Macaulay, luckily for his fame, left hishistory a fragment; 
but does any one suppose that posterity, with interests of its own to 
occupy it, and besieging its ear, will ever 
have time to peruse Mr. Froude’s twelve volumes? They _— 
be consulted, they cannot be read. The historians of this age will, 
we fear, have to resign themselves to the office of collectors and 
sifters of material for those of the coming generation, who will 
enter abundantly into their labours. It is, therefore, very satisfac- 
tory when we find an eminent historical writer able to accomplish 
sound work on a small scale, which may or may not be destined 
to achieve a permanent place in literature on its own merits, but 
will at all events not fail in the struggle for existence by its own 
mere bulk, like the ancient mammoths and megatheriums. Dr. 
Pauli* would seem to have kept such considerations before him 
more steadily than most of his contemporaries. His brevity is im- 
putable to anything rather than want of industry, yet his works are 
never immoderately long. Least of all is this the case with the 
elegant volume of essays on English history which we have re- 
cently received from him, a graceful supplement to more important 
work, He has been fortunate in his selection of episodes from 
the eventful and picturesque annals of our country. The Black 

rince and Richard III. are the subjects of two succinct and ad- 
mirable studies, These are figures of the past ; but the influence of 
Henry VIII. is still felt in our political and ecclesiastical system, 
and recent discussions and discoveries have rekindled the warmest 
interest in his policy and character. These form the subject of one 
of Dr. Pauli’s essays; another treats of Henry’s relations with the 
Emperor Maximilian, and his pretensions to the Imperial crown. 
Dr. Pauli appears to us to have formed a very candid estimate of 
Henry's character; he is too cool to be swayed by the gusty parti- 
sanship of Mr. Froude ; while on the other hand, as a German critic, 
te is naturally far above the distorting atmosphere of the odiwm 


* Aufsiitze zur englischen Geschichte, Won Reinhold Pauli. Leipzig: 
Hirzel,” London: Williams & Norgate. 


theologicum. He fully admits Henry’s great qualities, but pro- 
nounces him utterly devoid of all the tiner and nobler traits of 
character. The substance of another exceedingly interesting essay, 
that on Sir Peter Carew, is derived from the recently published 
Carew Papers. A discriminating and appreciative memoir of 
Canning evinces Dr. Pauli’s capac-iy for the treatment of modern 
politics; and the volume is fitly closed by a eulogy, equally 
remote from frigidity and adulation, on the late Prince Consort. 

“The German Republicans under the French Republic,” by 
Jakob Venedey *, owes its unquestionable interest rather to the 
charm of the subject than to the skill of the author, being dis- 
jointed in construction and interjectional in style, It is too much 
composed under the influence of personal feeling, the writer’s 
father having been one of the interesting but unfortunate body of 
men whose proceedings it narrates—men involved from the first 
in a false position, from which it was almost impossible for them 
to extricate themselves with credit. If there was any country in 
Europe where the first brilliant promise of the French Revolution 
might justifiably be hailed with exultation, it was prince-ridden 
and priest-ridden Catholic Germany. The best culture and 
noblest aspirations of the country eagerly sided with what 
seemed the cause of liberty, only to find themselves confronted 
with the formidable and indeed insoluble problem how to he- 
come free without ceasing to be Germans. It is hard to con- 
ceive a more cruel dilemma than that in which George Forster 
and his friends found themselves involved—to return to the in- 
tolerable corruption and stagnation of the old system, or to merge 
their nationality in that of France, and become identified with 
the atrocities of the Reign of Terror. They chose the latter 
course, the folly and mischief of which experience soon rendered 
palpable; yet it may be questioned whether it had not become 
actually inevitable. The most interesting part of Herr Venedey’s 
book is his narrative of the proceedings of Forster and his col- 
leagues at Mayence during the first French occupation, and of the 
unhappy and inglorious mission of Forster and Lux to Paris as 
representatives of the newly incorporated department of the 
Republic. The latter half of his work, which treats principally 
of the transactions at Coblenz some years later, in which his father 

layed an important part, is less interesting, not on account of a less 
Seatbelle character of the incidents themselves, but from the loss 
of the romance and enthusiasm attaching to the early days of the 
French Republic. Herr Venedey’s history concludes dramatically 
enough with the discovery of the German republicans that they had 
been working for the Empire, which led their last illusions, 
As a judge of the persons and events he describes, he appears to us 
to have held the balance very fairly; to have combined a strict 
adherence to truth with a generous construction of motives; and 
to have reconciled filial piety with the sentiments of a patriotic 
German. He is by no means reserved or fastidious in his expres- 
sions of opinion; his verdict on Goethe is best given in his own 
words :—‘ Goethe war bei der reichsten geistigen Begabung ein 
herzensarmer Mann.” 

One of the ablest and most popular of modern German authors 
has written the biography of a statesman whose influence upon 
the politics of Southern Germany was very considerable, and 
whose character is likely to form a subject of controversy for some 
time to come. Gustav Freytag ¢t was an old friend of the late 
Karl Mathy, and his evidence in Mathy’s favour must be re- 
ceived as that of a partial witness. It certainly wants no recom- 
mendation which it is in the power of practised lite skill 
to supply. The “age question involving Mathy’s personal repu- 
tation is as to the motives which induced him, after havin 
long figured as a leader of the Liberal party in Baden, an 
having been obliged to exile himself on that account, to desert 
his old associates and go over to the authorities during the dis- 
turbances of 1848. According to one view he was actuated by 
disgust at the violence of the extreme Democrats; his old allies 
regarded him in the light of a mercenary renegade. To judge 
from Freytag’s picture of him, after making due allowance for its 
warmth of colouring, either alternative would appear admissible. 
Mathy would seem to have possessed a cool, hard head, a great 
capacity for business, and a practical turn which might easily take 
the bent either of an impatience of disorder or of a susceptibility 
to considerations of personal interest. Whatever his motives, he 
experienced the usual fate of deserters in being discarded when 
his services were no longer required. Compelled to support him- 
self in a private station, he is layed remarkable energy in his 
struggle with the world until 1862, when the adoption of a more 
liberal system of policy in Baden procured his recall, and he soon 
re-entered the Ministry. In this capacity he played a highly im- 

ortant part, being distinguished as the leading advocate of the 

russian alliance, and in all probability the mainspring of the 
line of policy followed by Baden during and since the war of 
1866. on Herr Freytag’s Prussian point of view, this course 
of action naturally constitutes Mathy’s chief claim upon the public 
gratitude ; it will of course be differently judged in South Ger- 
many. Te died in January, 1868. As a public man Mathy’s 
abilities were undoubted, although he was too deficient in imagi- 
nation to conceive great principles or initiate great movements. 
He was a statesman of the type best adapted for constitutional 


* Die deutschen Republikaner unter der franzisischen Republik, Mit 
Benutzung der Aufzeichnungen seines Vaters Michel Venedey, dargestellt 
von Jakob Venedey. Leipzig: Brockhaus, London: Nutt. 


+ Karl Mathy. Geschichie seines Lebens, Von Gustav Freytag. Leipzig : 
Hirzel. London: Nutt. 
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monarchies’ in quiet times—hard, dry, positive, utilitarian, with 
an ial aptitude for financial questions; as remote from the 
temperament of the typical revolutionist as possible, and there- 
fore the more excusable for his change of party. As a literary 
performance Freytag’s biography is masterly. The driest subjects 
are rendered interesting, and the pages which treat of amusing 
topics, such as Mathy’s adventures } = a his exile in Switzerland, 
are amusing indeed. 

~ Professor W. Miiller’s “ Political History of the Present Time,” * 
for 1868, is almost entirely devoted to German politics, and in 
particular to those of South Germany. On the turn these may 
take, he says, the welfare of the Fatherland mainly depends. In 
other words, Southern Germany must enter the North German 
Confederation. This view is maintained in too exclusive a spirit 
to entitle the book to a higher character than that of a party 
pamphlet, which is, however, of considerable value to the student 
of contemporary history from its exact chronology and copious 
teferences to incidents liable to pass out of recollection. 


Experience has usually hitherto been regarded as showing 
that. the offensive power of Russia is far from corresponding 
to her immense capacity for resistance. If we may believe 
an anonymous writer t—evidently, however, a military man, 
with access to official sources of information — this state of 
things will not exist in the future. The last fifteen years 
have notoriously been an era of military reorganization all 
over the civilized world; but no army, he asserts, has been 
so thoroughly remodelled as. the Russian. He then proceeds to 
explam the present system fully, and yet concisely, in a very lucid 
style. Every point appears to be touched upon—the strength of 
the force, its constitution, recruitment, distribution, the organiza- 
tion of the War Office, the tone of military circles, military 
education, hospitals, weapons, fortifications. If genuine, as to all 

arance is the case, this information will be highly valuable to 

military men of other countries. They will make allowance 
for the writer's intense pre ion in favour of all things 
Russian, and may be inclined to smile at such assertions as that 
the new Russian artillery is the best in the world, consider- 
ing that it has never yet been tested in an actual campaign. 
The writer is also too pacriotic to allow anything for the adminis- 
trative incompetence and dishonesty which have already ruined 
many fine Russian armies, and may ruin many more. 

Bosnia and Slavonia are such unknown lands to Europe in 
general that we ought to be thankful to any traveller who will 
make them the subject of so thorough an investigation as Herr 
Maurer{ has done. The very circumstance, however, which so 
enhances the value of his explorations militates against their 
attractiveness for the general reader, who is fatigued by the repe- 
tition of barbarous names, and discouraged by the general want of 
connexion with any subject in which he has learned to take an 
interest. The fault is not in the. author, whose style is animated 
and entertaining, and who shows himself able to make the most of 
such really attractive subjects as the colony of Spanish Jews so 
strangely located in Bosnia, and the character of the foreign ad- 
venturers in the Turkish service. His account of Vienna is also well 
worth reading. Though a North German, he is highly favourable to 
the Austrians, and strongly condemns the manner in which Austrian 
men of science and of letters are ignored in the rest of Germany. 
His account of Bosnia is the picture of a land of great natural 
capabilities almost wholly unimproved. The attempts of the Twks 
to develop the resources of the country do not seem to have been 
very successful, on account of their own inexperience and the dis- 
honesty of the Europeans whom they are obliged to employ. 


Dr. Moritz Wagner § was despatched on a scientific mission to 
Central America, by the late King of Bavaria, so long since as 
1856. The districts to which his attention was principally devoted 
were Costa Rica and Veragua; he subsequently visited Ecuador. 
The difficulties attending the exploration of such regions may 
account for the somewhat disappointing result of his labours. Some 
interesting information on zoology, botany, and geology will no 
doubt be found in his pages, but not enough to compare favourably 
with the collections of other scientific travellers in America. On 
unscientific subjects the book is nearly a blank. Some references 
to the Darwinian theory will be found in it. The writer warmly 
supports the doctrine of transmutation of species, while opposing 
the acknowledgment of natural selection as the modus operandi. 

Oscar Peschel’s essays in physical geography || possess high 
scientific value, while ranking among the fairy tales of science 
from the nature of the subject and the attractiveness of the style. 
They chiefly relate to the changes effected in the aspect of the 
earth by the forces of nature—the rising and sinking of continents, 
the advance and retreat of oceans, the erosion of tiords, the deposits 
of deltas, the rending away of islands, and in general the agencies 
and processes by which geographical modifications are etlected in 
our globe. 


* Politische Geschichte der Gegenwart. Von W. Miiller. Berlin: 
Springer. London: Nutt. 
Die Heeresmucht Russlands, ihre Neugestaltung und 


litische Bedeutung. 
Von* * *. Berlin: Duncker. 


London: Williams & Norgate. 
t Eine Reise durch B , die Saveliinder und Ungarn, 
Maurer. Berlin: Heymann. London: Williams & Norgate. 
§ Naturwissensehujtiiche Reisen im tropischen Amerika. Von Dr. Moritz 
Wagner, Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Nute, 
|| Nene Probleme der vergleichenden Evdkunde. Von Oscar Peschel. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Nutt. 


Von Franz 


A work on the elevation of the female sex bya lady enjoying 
Madame Lewald’s* reputation for strength of mind may at ‘firs 
seem a little formidable, but is in reality a rational and seasonable 

roduction. Public opinion in this department is so backward in 

ermany that the effort for feminine improvement has as yet no 
chance of degenerating into a crusade for feminine emancipation, 
Madame Lewald’s remarks are sensible and to the point, and deal 
principally with questions long since determined in her favour }; 
the sound sense of this country, such as the necessity of enabli 
single women to earn their bread in other ways than as gover. 
nesses, and of a thorough reform in middle-class female educa. 
tion. More debateable points are scarcely touched upon; the 
question, so far as she carries it, is not one between two conflictj 
schools of argument, but of argument versus an immense mags of 
antiquated and irrational prejudice, which admits of bej 
generally summed up in the —— that a woman is degraded 
by doing anything for herself. Madame Lewald gives numerong 
examples of the operation of this feeling throughout all the 
of society. One of the most curious is derived from her ow, 
experience. Long after she was earning a comfortable subsistence 
by her pen, her father allowed it to be supposed that he was sup. 
porting her, to avoid the discredit which would otherwise haye 
attached to her and her family. The contest between common 
sense and sentimentality of this sort cannot be doubtful; and we 
look with considerable confidence to the domestic instincts, the 
simple purity, the genuine Weiblichkeit of the great majority of 
German women to prevent the extravagances which have disere- 
dited similar movements in some other countries. 

The title of Dr. Julius Dub’s useful contribution to the liter. 
ture of the Darwinian theory t+ is hardly just to the author him. 
self. His work is by no means, as might be inferred, a mere 
abridgment of Darwin’s treatise, but is rather a thorough re. 
writing of the latter, with no omissions of importance, but, on the 
contrary, considerable expansion where greater fulness of detail 
has appeared desirable. The object is to supply an adequate 
account of the theory for those who find Mr. Darwin’s own style 
too subtle, or who are not sufficiently prepared by prelimi 
knowledge to follow the progress of his argument. For oan 
readers Dr. Dub's rifaccimento is calculated to be exceedingly 
useful. The beauty of style, and the more intimate charm of in- 
tercourse with the author on the simple and amicable footing 
which the reader of the Oriyin of Species is invited to assume, 
are necessarily absent. An appendix contains notices of the prin- 
cipal supporters and antagonists of the theory in Germany. Some 
observations on the doctrine of spontaneous generation seem rather 
crude, and might have been withheld until the appearance of Dr, 
Bastian’s promised work on that subject. 

Compendiums of information on the subject of Mormonism are 
already numerous, Dr. Busch’s { is probably one of the best. To 
the advantage of a long residence in America he adds that of 
an extensive acquaintance with what we may call the deutero- 
canonical literature of the Mormons, chiefly extant in their period- 
icals, This field has in general been inadequately worked, writers 
having been in general content to tell over again the old stories of 
Joseph Smith and the golden plates, of the Mormon emigration, 
and of Mormon polygamy. Dr. Busch’s information on all these 
points is copious and very agreeably conveyed. 

The philological importance of a lexicon to Luther's vernacular 
writings § requires no comment, and the name of Dr. Dietz isa 
suflicient guarantee for the able execution of a very laborious task. 
The references to passages in which the words to be <r 
occur are very copious, the passages are quoted at great length, 
and a mere cursory inspection of the pages of the dictionary serves 
to convey a vivid idea of the energy, animation, and opulence of 
Luther's diction, as well as of his frequent virulence and coarse- 
ness. The work is preceded by a preface treating of the 
peculiarities of Luther's language, and enforcing the necessity of 
the present attempt from the deficiencies of even such a work as 
Grimm’s Dictionary. There is also a full account of the editions 
consulted, which nearly amounts to a bibliography of the earlier 
editions of Luther’s writings. 

A biography of Luther, by the late Dr. Schultz jj, is a fair com- 
pendium of the subject from the modern Lutheran point of view, 
but presents no feature of especial importance. 

The first volume of R. Zimmermann’s Studien und Kritiken4 
is devoted to philosophical essays, distinguished in general by 
sobriety and impartiality of tone. The most remarkable are thost 
on Phereeydes of Scyros, for whom the writer claims the dis- 
tinction of founder of Grecian philosophy; on “ the fundamental 
logical error of Spinoza’s ethics” ; on Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, 
whom Herr Zimmermann styles the precursor of Leibnitz, and 
whose liberality of thought is really surprising for his age; 4 


* Fiir und wider die Frauen, Vierzehn Briefe von Fanny Lewald. 
Berlin: Janke. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Kurze Darstellung der Lehre Darwin’s. Von Dr. Julius Dub. Stutt- 
gart: Schweizerbart. London: Williams & Norgate. 

{ Geschichte der Mormonen, nebst einer Darstellung ihres Glaubens und 
ihrer gegenwiirtigen socialen und politischen Verhiiltnisse. Won Dr, Moritz 
Busch. Leipzig: Abel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Warterbuch zu Dr. Martin Luther's deutschen Schriften. Von Ph. Dietz. 
Bd.1. Leipzig: Vogel. London: Nutt. 

| Luther's Leben und Wirken, Von E. C. F, Schultz. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 

Studien und Kritiken zur Philosophie und Aesthetik. Von Robert 
Zimmermann. 2 Bde, Wien: Braumiiller. London; Williams & Norpate. 


Berlin: Hertz. 
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hilosophy of Schiller. The second volume contains 
essays, which are in general very fair 

of the philosophical method of criticism prevalent in 
Germany. Out of Germany those are most likely to be relished 
which contain the most information upon matters of fact. To this 
class belongs an interesting history of the modern Austrian drama, 
comprising an account of Grillparzer, known in England by 
excellent translations in Blackwood, and by the caustic and unduly 
disparaging criticism of Mr. Carlyle. A review of Hebbel’s works 
js also very interesting. The most readable of the wsthetical 
papers is @ description of the temples of Pwestum, from personal 
observation. 

R. Genée’s history of the Shakspearean drama in Germany * is 
avaluable and an interesting work, thorough and comprehensive, 
yet not overloaded with material. In the first chapters, treating 
of the troops of English actors who perambulated Germany at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, and of the first faint 
dawnings of a Shakspearean influence in the country, the writer is 
chiefly indebted to the exhaustive labours of Herr Adolph Cohn. 
His account of the great controversy between Lessing and 
Gottsched, which resulted in the enthronement of Shakspeare on 
the ruins of the French school, is very full and entertaining; we 
have only to regret that this department of the work concludes 
with “the complete appropriation ” of Shakspeare by the Germans 
throngh the medium of Tieck and Schlegel’s version, and that 
nothing is said respecting the subsequent fortunes of his works 

the stage. The larger portion of the treatise is occupied by 
an analysis of the various dramas which have been founded upon 
Shalspeare, and the principal alterations and adaptations they 
have undergone—a curious contribution to the history of literary 
taste. 

“By the Grace of God,” + a romance of the — of the English 
Commonwealth, by Julius Rodenberg, is broadly distinguished trom 
the general run of German novels by the remarkable finish and ele- 
gance of the style. Every page bears the impress of a highly culti- 
vated mind. Itis,moreover, excellent asastory, the characters are 
well drawn, and the English reader will not be offended or amused 
by any such gross exhibitions of ignorance in English matters as 
are encountered in Victor Hugo. The historical and domestic 
elements of interest are ably combined, and there should be no 
impediment to its popularity in this country except its length, 
= appears inordinate when tried by our customary 
standard, 

Schloss Hrawodar t, a novel of modern society, belongs to a 
diferent and inferior grade of fiction, but is also a good specimen 
of itsclass. Without any great literary pretensions, it is lively 
and entertaining throughout. 


* Geschichte der Shakespeare'schen Dramen in Deutschland. Von Rudolph 
Gené. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 
+ Von Gottes Gnaden. Ein Roman aus Cromwell's Zeit. 
Rodenberg. 5 Bde. Berlin: Gerschel. London: Nutt. 
t Schloss Hrawodar. Roman. Von R. E. Hahn. 

Decker. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
AFTERNOON BALLAD CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
Under the Direction of Mr. JOHN BOOSEY, on Saturdays, April 23, May 7-and. Mag 31. 
and_ include seme New Songs and 
Chaplin Henry” Disnotorte, the 
Chevalier Antoine de Kontski, to the King of Prussia. songs wi 


Hatton.—Stalls, 6s.; Family Tickets, 21s.; Balcony, 3s. ; Area, 23.; Gallery and estra, Is.— 
i i ¥ | & Co., New Bond Street; Keith, 


Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, St. James‘edlall ; C 
se Cheapside ; A. Hays, 4 Royal Ex: uildings ; aud Boosey & Co,, Holle: 
reet. 


HE CHEVALIER ANTOINE DE KONTSKI—In 
consequence of the brilliant reception obtained by this distinguished Pianist at the recent 
Saturday Concerts, he has been engaged to appear at each of the Afternoon Ballad Concerts, to be 
iven on Saturdays, April 23, May 7, and May 21. The Chevalier de Kontski will perform pieces 
Chopin, | aud Liszt, to some of his‘own newest compositions. — 
of Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


PRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall_—The SEVENTEENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of the French 
and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN—Admi 1s.; Catal 6d. 


SIXTH EXHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS WATER-COLOUR 


RAWINGS is NOW OPEN at_Mr. ARTHUR TOOTH’S GALLERY, 5 Haymarket 
(opposite Her Majesty's Theatre), from Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s. (Catalogue included). 


DORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 

EXIIBITION of PICTURES (including “TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY," 

“FRANCESCA DE RIMINI,” &c.), at the New Gallery. Open ‘Ten to Six.—Admission, Is. 
WILL CLOSE APRIL 19. 


WALTON’S ALPINE and EGYPTIAN 
PI 


CTURES.—The WINTER EXHIBITION NOW_ OPEN at the Pall Mall 


Gallery, 48 Pall Mall (Mr. W.M. Thompson's). Admission, ls.—From Ten till Six 


MPHE FRESCOES of MICHAEL ANGELO in the SIXTINE 
CHAPEL at ROME.—The_ permanent FACSIMILES of these Marvellous Works ON 
VIEW daily, from T'welve till Five, at the Gallery of the Autotype Company (Limited), 3 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street (Next Door to Winsor & Newton's). 


HE NATIONAL PICTURE of the QUEEN, in her Robes, 
Size of Life, by Lowes DickrNson (Painted by Command), ON till 


Six, at Messrs. Dickinson's Galleries, 1144 New Bond Street.—Admission by A 


NDIA MUSEUM, India Office, S.W., April 2, 1870.—NOTICE 


is Hereby Given that, on and after Monday, the 4th inst., the India Museum will be 
OPENED as follows, viz. :—To the General Public on Monday, Re ir Wednesday, and 
Saturday in each Week ; and on Thursdays to Visitors with Special Cards from Senators of 
the Council of India, and Heads of Departments in the India Office. Entranee in Charles Street. 
Admission from Noon until Four P.M. from Ist October to 30th April, and until Five P.M. from 
Ist May to 30th September. 
Visitors to the India Office on Fridays are also admitted to the Museum through the Office. 
J. FORBES WATSON. 
OYAL LITERARY FUND. — The EIGHTY-FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will take place in Willis'’s Rooms on 
Wednesday. May 11; the Right Hon, Lord DUFFERIN and CLANDEBOYE, K.P., in the 
Chair.—The Stewards will be announced in future Advertisements. 
4 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, Hornsey Rise 


near Highgate, N. 
der the immediate Patronage of their R.H. the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES, 
ans Her Royal Highness the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUssIiA, 
&e. &e, &e. 


This Charity is intended for 400 Infants. There is at b eapeet Accommodation for 200, but only 
100 can be received for want of Funds. The New Buildings are only partly finished. The Plan 
is much admired, as, instead of the erection of a palace, a series of Cottages have been 
each to hold 25 Infants with their Nurses. 

‘The Charity has no Funded Property, is deeply in Debt, and depends wholly upon the bene- 

ther Services are 


volence of the Charitable. No Wages are paid but to the Household. Ail o 
ratuitous. 

e Uontributions will be thankfully received at the London and County Bank, Lombard Street ; 

or at the Offices of the Charity. JOHNS BOUL, Hon. See. 


Office, 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


HE HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho Square.— Established 
’ 

1842, for the Reception of Patients from all parts of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 

The Committee APPEAL for HELP, that they may maintain the effici of this National 

Institution, which is entirely dependent upon Voluntary Contributions. Every Bed is occupied 

in the Free Department of the Hospital, and many Patients are waiting for admission, The 

New Wing is now open for the reception of Gentlewomen, who, by a payment of One Guinea 

a Week, can obtain all the advantages of Hospital treatment, combined with the Privacy and 
Comfort of Home. 


Bankers—Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, & Co.; Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIF, & Co. 
HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 


(GREAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, Caledonian Road, N.— 
FUNDS urgently NEEDED. Accidents often refused for want of Beds. 
F. SMITH, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 
GEORGE REID, Seerctary. 
ROYAL HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the CHEST, City 
d Road.—ASSISTANCE is greatly needed to meet the heavy current Expenses of the 
Hospital. & CO. CHARLES L. KEMP, Secretary. 
(CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand, W.C.—The 
Governors earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS, the Expenses being particularly heavy 
HENRY WOOLCOTT, Secretary. 
DEXMNAN'S GREEK WINES, 20 Piccadilly. — Pamphlet 


Priced List free on application. Cases of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 ls. 


ICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
39 Southampton Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Kegilt equal to New. Sales attended on Commission. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


eee by Royal Charter, for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and 
President—_Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 
The A AE, in aid of the Funds of this Charity, will 
Willis’s Rooms, 


take place on Saturday, the 7th of May, in St. James's, at Six o'clock. 
Stewards, 
William Agnew, Esq. Thomas A. der, Esq. 
. B. Barwell, Esq. Val. C. Pr 
rt W. Edis, Esq. R.A. 
Henry Evill, Esq. 
. P. Frith, Esq., R.A. Sant, Esq., R.A. 
J.P. Heseltine, Esq. George Shalders, Esq. 
A. F. Jackson, Esq. ‘arcus Stone, 
Sq. G. A, Storey, E 
Edwi F. W. Topham, E 
Charice Tuyen ens, Ea le E. M. Ward, A. 
Thomas Henry Weigall, ths 


*\* Tickets, includ ¢ Guinea; to be had of the Stewards, and the Assistant- 
nag Wie, Om itution may be btuined 


JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., /Jon. Sec. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. FREDERIC W. MAYNARD. Assietont-Seeretary, 


DULWICH COLLEGE.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS in 


Upper School, of the value of £2) a Year each, will be awarded by an EXAMINATIoy, 
to be held at the College, on the 4th and 5th of May next. Candidates must be between Twelve 
and Fourteen Years of Age, Residents in one of the privileged Districts, or (failing 
Candidates from those Districts) Boys of the specified Age already attending the Schoo! 

Further particulars may be obtained from t ne Scnoou SECRE ‘TARY, Dulwich College, 


BLACKHEATH PROPRIETARY "SCHOOL. —An BE 


MINA ill_be held on June 29, and following Days, for 9-5 to THREE 
BOARDING. SCHOL, ARSHIPS, tenable for Two Years open to Boys under 
Thirteen. Years of Age, viz.: One of £30 per annum, and Two of £25 respectivel y, with Fee 

in each case. They will be awarded for Proticiency either (1) in Classics, (9) 
‘Mathematics, ( (3) in either Latin or Mathematics, with English, and French or German 
further information, apply to the PRINCIPAL, or to the SECRETARY, at the School. 


READING, BERKS. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—The Rev. W. q 

— (B.A. in Classical Honours, and late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford), with the 
consent and co-operation A his Sister (Mrs. H. FARBROTHER), continues to Teceive 
PUPILS, from Six years old. The House is large and Leomnsotabie, Sad stands h. Terns 
moderate. Mrs. FARBROTHER receives CHILDREN whose Parents are ab: in i Indi 
elsewhere. References to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Winchester ; ~~ Ear! o1 tar 
ongford Castle, Salisbury ; the Nelson, Trafalgar, Salisbury ; Sir C. Russell, Bart’ 
Swallowfield, Reading; v. G. - Bradley, Head- Master of Mar tosensth Cane Rev. A 
Purey-Cust, ‘Rural Dean, and vi icar of St. Mar y's. Reading; G.W. King, Faq., 41 Uw 
agg Place, Brighton, and many others. oT didress, Rev. W. H. Ex MRA, Russell Hous, 
] ing. 


ONE HUNDRED and SIXTY-NINTH ANNIVEKSARY 
the SOCIETY for the PROPAGATION of the GOSPEL in FOREIGN PARTS. 
A be held under the Pome sf St. Paul's Cathedral on 


PRIVATE TUITION. — GERMANY. — A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN (M.A. Cambridge, with Mathematical Tionours) undertakes the Cay 
and Education, sof afew PUPILS. Has at present Two, aged Fifteen and Sixteen. The bey 


only, Park Place, St. James's Street, S. stant. 
MEETING will be heid at St. James's Hali on 2. iis Grace the Archbisho 
of York will take the Chair, and be supported by the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER, 
S.I., Rev. ALFRED BARRY, >. >. and others, whose names will 1 announced, 


3. 
& 


Exchan 

E change, W.; Mr. T. W. Key’s, 7 op’s Road, W ‘Perrace, we ; the Mises 
Warren’s, 1 Edward's Terrace, Kensington . W.; Mr. Meadows's 
Mr. Hayes’, 8, 5 Place, Eaton Square. S.W.; Mr. Griffiths’s, Post Office 
<5 E. hy rs. Deare’s, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge Depot, Hill Street, 


HE SUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY.—To provide for the 

delivery on Sundays in the Metropolis, and to — the delivery elsewhere, of Lec- 

tures on Science—physical, intellectual, and moral,—Histo: iterature, and Art ; especially in 
their bearing upon the Improvement and Social Well- Saeee of Mankind. 

A SERIES of ELEVEN LECTURES will be given on Sunda: ay Evenings at St. George's Hall, 
Langham Place, commencing aaa Evening, April 24, 1870, at Eight o'clock precisely. 
Doors Open at a Quarter to Eight. 

April 2.—JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., on “The Balloon. History of its 
application to useful and 


dress, Rev. N. G. Wilkins, 19 Limmer Strasse, Hanover. 


NDIAN TELEGRAPH, WORKS, FORESTS, HOM 

CIVIL SERVICE, hy ARMY. = W. M. LUPTON (Author of * English Hi 
and Arithmetic "’), assis a Gentleman in the War Office, prepares CANDIDATES fo; 
Departments.—Address, 15 Bander Buildings, Strand. 


MSS MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 


LADIES will REOPEN Monday, May 2.—14 Radnor Place, Gloucester Square, W, 


‘HE MISSES A. & R. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late Belgrave 


Cottage) for LITTLE BOYS will REOPEN May 2.—65 Kensington Gardens Square, W, 
MPHE Rev. ROBERT GWYNNE receives PUPILS in the 


Greek, Latin, and English Classics, and in Sanscrit, Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac. Refer. 
ence to Dr. Wm. Wright, Assistant-Keeper of MSS., British Museum.—Address, 18 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


SCARBOROUGH. — —The Rev. J. BEDFORD, late 


Scholar of Linc. Coll. Oxford, and Head Classical Assletant-Master at Cheltenham 
School (under the present Head- Master of Rugby), receives into his House a few BOYS 
between the Ages of Eight and Fourteen, to prepare for the Public Schools. _ Prospectus, 
references, &c., on application. Terms, 100 Guineas a-year.—The Next Quarter begins April §, 


his experience in it 

May 1.—JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., on “Rain. How Derived. How 
Measured. Its Amount and Uses considered.” 

ous Diseases, illustrated by 


»  %&—HENRY MOODY, Esq., on “ The Prevention of Infecti 
the Sanitary Measures enforced in the City of Bristol.” fi 


BLACKIE (Edinburgh University) on “ Socrates, his Ethics and 


» %%—The Rev. P ‘Profesor LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., Oxon (St. Andrew's University), 
The Ideas Ancient Greeks Death and I 

2%—KARL BLIND, Esq.,on “ Ancient Teutonic Mythology.” 
June 5.—W.B. HODGSON, Esq., LL.D., on“ The Life and Times of Turgot.” 

»  12.—W. B. HODGSON, Esq., LL.D.,on “ The Writings of Turgot.” 

 19—DAVID FORBES, Esq., F.R.S., on “ Volcanoes.” 

» %.—T. SPENCER Esq., M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., on “ Cruelty in relation to 

the Lower Anim 

July 3.—Rev. ALLEN D. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon, on “ Man’s Cruelty to Man.” 

Members’ Annual Tickets (reserved seats), 20s. Tickets for this Series of Eleven Lectures, to 
reserved seats, 7s. 6d.; to the Simpenny seats, 43. 

Payment at the Door, ls., 6d., 

Tickets to be obtained of the tex. Treasurer, Wa. Henry DomvILer, Esq., 15 Gloucester 
Crescent, H _ Park, London, W.; or the Hon. Secretary, JoHN SHORTT, Esq., 4 Garden Court, 
Temple, E.C.; and at the Hail. 


EVUCATION. —WEST BR OMPTON, . W.—The late PRIN- 
AL (Married) of a Public School in connexion with the London University receives 
PUPILS and BOARDERS at his Residence, and prepares for Public Schools, Universities, and 
Military and Civil Service Examinations._lor ‘Terms, References, &c., address BR, 
rs. Hatchard & Co.’ 8, 187 Piccadilly, Ww. 
PRIVATE TUITION, with COMFORTABLE HOME-A 
MARRIED ae Graduate of Trin, Coll., Cam., and old Rugbeian, who take 
Four Pupils. has VACANCIES for his Next TER) iM. Classics, Mathematics, French, and 
thorough German. For on Pupils whose Parents desire it some Shooting, Fishing, and 
Standing for a Horse. Highest References given and 5 ag —Terms, from £180 to £%, 
nelusive. Two Rooms, if required.—Address, Rev. H. R. L., Holdgate Rectory, Muct 


Wenlock, Salop. 
TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN is desirous of 


RIVATE 

placing his SON, aged Eighteen, with a First-class Cambridge Vatversity Tutor (residing 

in the Country), who would prepare him for College, and provide a comfortable Home.—Addres, 

z G., Post Ottice, 116 Cainden Road, N.W., stating Terms for Twelve Months, and enclosing 
‘estimonia! 


DJRIVATE TUITION for TWO PUPILS, use of Pony and 


Phaeton, Fishing, &c. Terms, 100 Guineas.—Address, Rev. x. Z., care of Messrs, Terry, 
& Co.,6 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


J[NSTRUCTION in SCIENCE and ART for WOMEN.— 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S LECTURES on the THEORY and PRACTICE of 

Vocal, MUSIC (in continuation of the Course now being delivered) will be given in the 
LECTURE THEATRE, South Kensington Museum, on ys and Fridays, at 11 A.M., 
commencing April 2%. Tickets for the we ee of Twelve Lectures, 2ls.; with Practice, 31s. 6d. ; 
Single Admissions, without Practice, 2s. 

Persons who may wish to attend this Course of Lectures are requested to send their Names 
to th the Hon. and Rev. FRANCIS ByNG, Treasurer, South Kensington Museum, 


Miss LOUISA DREWRY’S COURSES of HISTORY 


(Ancient Greece), English Literature and Language (Milton and his period), Critical 
Stud: ct English Literature (Hamlet, &c.}, and English Reading and Composition, will RE- 
co. NCE on Monday, May ¥.—143 (late 15) King Henry’ 's Road, Upper Avenue Road, N I .W. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. — The NEXT TERM will commence 


May 4. 
TAUNTON “COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
Presid The Right Hi ble Viscount BRIDPORT. 
Head-Master—Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
The SCHOOL will be REMOVED at Easter to the New v Buildings, where space has been pro- 
vided a a large additional number of E New B will be received on Tuesday, 
- rmation respecting the Nomination of Pupils and the Annual Competitions for Scholarships, 
as also the general School Prospectus, may be obtained on application to the MEAD-MASTER. 


BRAsTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

Established 1967. 
President. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, &c. &c, 
Iead-Master. 
The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, May 5. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, Major GARRARD, the College, Eastbourne. 


COLLEG E. 
(By the Seaside and Sussex Downs.) 

The MILITARY and CIVIL DEPARTMENT of this College, in addition to preparation 
for those Services, furnishes the means of a sound General Education to BOYS not intended 
for the Universities. 

F. T. GARRARD, Secretary. _ 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W.— 
rated by Royal Charter 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, and for Grant- 
ing Certificates of Knowledge. 


Her Majesty the QUEEN. 


Visitor—The Lord Bishop of LONDON, 
Principal_The Very Rev. the Dean of WESTMINSTER. 
The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN for the Easter Term on Monday, April 25. 


Individual instruction * given in Vocal and Instrumental Musie > Pupils attending at 
least one Class. A Class in Greek, and Conversation Classes in. anguages, wil 
formed on the entry of Six Names for each Class. Pupils are received from the age of Thirteen 
ee. Arrangements are made for receiving Boarders. 

ospectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, Scholarships, Classes, &c., may be had on 
to Miss MILWARD, at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


\UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
The CLASSES will RE-OPEN for the Easter Term on Monday, April 25. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A.. Dean. 


’ | YRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND.—The WARDEN- 
SHIP, with the Charge of both the Divinity and the Fublie Schoo! Departments, will be 
VACANT in the Summer by the tote pet of the Rev. Dr. I NNAI. The Warden must 
Ms “a Clergyman of very high anda te of either Oxford or 
Cambridge. Candidates are sted apply, by letter, ng College,” to the 
Honorary Secretary to the Counelle W ILLIAM SMYTHE, Esq., of Methven, Methven Castle, near 


‘The Residence is an eet furnished house, connected with the College. The Election will 
take place on or before July 1 


HE Rev. T. GWYNN, M.A. (late Assistant-Master of 
Marlborough College), receives TW ENTY. -SIX PUPILS, from Eight to Fourteen Years 

of age, to be prepared for Marlborough College, or the other "Public Schools. Reference is 

kindly permitted to the Rev. G. G. Bradley, Master of Marlborough College, and the Rev. W. 

Stubbs, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford.—For 

address Rey. T. GWYNN, Marlow r Place, Great Marlow, Bucks. 


A CAMBRIDGE M.A. prepares PUPILS for INDIAN CIVIL 


SERVICE. Rooms close to Charing Cross.—Apply, by,letter, to M.A., care of L. Rolph, 
Esq.,: 32 Essex Street, Strand. 


‘AN OXFORD MAN, late Scholar of his College, and an old 


Etonian, has a few Vac: andies for PUPILS to be prepared for Eton and other Public 
Schools. —Address, Rey. 8. GOLDNEY, Braunston, Rugby. 


A SCHOLAR of C.C.C. OXFORD will be glad to pre 


One or Two BOYS for the Public Schools or Universities during the coming 
Vacation.—Address, C.C.C., Union Society, Oxford. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SHIP a THEMATICS will be VACANT at the end of the present Session,in 


ion of Professor Hirst. Applications for the Appointment will 
be received up to Wednesday, May 4, at the Office of the College, where further informatio 


may be obtained. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
April 12, 1870. 
‘CAMBRIDGE B.A., late Private Tutor in his University, 


and at ayo Resident Tutor to a Lad who enters Harrow at Easter, wishes for s 
TUTORSHIP or MASTERSHIP. .—Address, Post Office, Aston-on-Clun, Shropshire. 


RAVELLING TUTOR.—A “CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, 


Wrangler, Fellow of his College, seeks a TRAVELLING TUTORSHIP for a few 
Months, — Address, GRADU. ATE, 43 Davies Street, Berkeley Square. 


© PUBLISHERS and OTHERS—For DISPOS AL, a 

Established and Valuable PUBLISHING BUSINESS. Purchase-money, from 0st 
£12,000. The Terms on which this Property may be acquired will be found highly advantageous 
to the Purchaser.—Particulars may be obtained on application (by letter in the first instance 
to Mr. CRELLIN, Accountant, 11 Clement's Lane, E.C. 


Vv: ILLA and ESTATE at FLORENCE.—TO BE SOLD by 
PRIVATE CONTRACT, an elegant and commodious VILLA RESIDENCE, sui 

for a Family of Distinction, and situated on rising ground commanding beautiful Views of 
Florence and the surrounding Country. It comprises a spacious Hall and Double Staircase 
leading to a noble Suite of Reception Rooms, 150 feet in length. It also contains a Dining-room, 
Morning-rooms, large Bedrooms with Bath and Dressing-rooms attached, supplied with Water 
and every convenience requisite for health and comfort. The Loggias and ‘Terraces com 
extensive Views. ¢ Villa is adorned within and without with Sculptures in Marble, ands 
variety of other W. of Art. 

The LAND consists of Swen ive Acres, suitable for Ornamental Grounds, or it woul 
afford eligible Sites for V 100 

Address, in the first aoe by letter, S. G., care of Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., 15 Water! 
Place, London. 


—BEDFORD HOTEL. _— Every endeavour i 


made to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. Spacious Coffee Room 


| Ladies and Gentlemen. Families received at moderate Contract Charge by the Tee Com: 


munications to “ The MANAGER,” Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


GEA-SIDE.— MID SPR ING.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
Delightfully located on the margin of the Sea, and very enjoyable in Mid Spring.— 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, , Sudbrook Park, ‘Richmond 
aot Hill,8.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 
ne Premises. 


AMMERING.—Messrs. DANZIG FREN ENOH, 
4 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, London, W., tly cos of 

all IMPEDIMENT of SPEECII, whether due to Nervousness or ives 

Age or Sex. o Mechanical appliances used. The highest References and Testimon' 

beh had on spplication.—No Fee unless benefit derived. 
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In the AGRA “BAN K, Limited. — Established in 1833. BEnsa INDIAN SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH COM- 
ATION APITAL, £1,000,000. PANY, Limited. 
HEAD LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. OPENING OF THE SUBMARINE ROUTE BETWEEN GREAT 
1. ed GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
4 The Cable between Suez = Bombay successfully pelt. the New Submarine Line 
in Edinburgh, Caleutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, | is now Gen for and Mes for India will be received af ail the 
a kept at the Head Offi (aw T custo ith London Bank Until the opening of the Falmouth and Malta shoe, Tele#-ams from the United mingaon 
rith ee received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz by English Cle: _ aes mghous 
ies, ( Tee Ass per cont, per a. subject to 12 montha’ Notice of Withdrawal. To insure the transmission of Messages by this route, it is necessary that the sender should 
an fe ditto 6 ditto insert the words 
ditto ditto 3 ditto VIA MALTA 
obiained on y Order, 
t 
V. ts curvent of the day on. any af the Branches of the Bank, free of 65 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. JOHN T. BURT, Secretary. 
‘with te and. Purchases ‘effected in. British and Fo Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
. Loans, and the cus! y N, same uni HE COL N 
~~ maverest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realiz ONIAL CLUB, 13 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 
India or Every other description of Banking Business and Money ‘Agency, British and Indian, Tt jis NOW OPEN for Colonists and ” Noblemen and hee ncn. interested in ae Tok 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. | Visit the Club which every jon, and ts fuuriously 
ev. A.P, Numbe r of 300 Members (Entrance Five Guineas) is being mas filled 
For MARINE, FIRE, and LIFE ASSURANCES. 
RIED Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1720. CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS.—The LONDON COM- 
the Car Orrices—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, anp 7 PALL MALL. MITTEE of the LADIES’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the REPEAL of the 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. by 
IOME DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. OVERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 
Hi Total Funds on D ber 31, 1869 £2,515,629 COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
ofthe Corporati LIFE DEPARTMENT. Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. - 
JUNG Policies in force £4,865,823 ” ” 
lgrare Interest 58. 19,705 ” ” ” 
are, W, Accumulated Premiums £1,342,472 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. Saturday thereafter. ‘Sunday thereafter. 
Arundel JAPAN 
((UERICAL, MEDICAL, and ERAL LIFE ‘AUSTRALIA Saturday, April 16,2 p.m. Sunday, April 4,7 a.m. 
ourth 
late SURANCE SOCIE NEW ZEALAND . Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafter. 
eltenhan Annual Income, steadily £227,000 And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam Navigation Company's Steamers. 
; BOY$ Assurance Fund, safely invested ..........cccceeceessseececses £1,649,000 * The following Reduced Rates will bo charged ¢ to Bombay : 
SPECIAL NOTICE. Southempton £72 First Class ; Second Class. 
—— The NINTH BONUS will be declared in January 1872, and all With-Profit Policies in force 
RIN. onJune 90, 1871, will participate. Assurances effected before June 30, 1870, will participate on Bombay to Euro Een Egypt. A corresponding Reduction will be made in the Rates from 
y receives two Premiums, and thus receive a whole Year's additional Share of Profits over later For i cies aandeainn apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or 
ities, and Policies. Oriental Place, Southampton. 
=o Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every information, can be obtained from any of the QUEENSLAND. 
Society's Agents, or of 
EA! GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. UEENSLAND under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 
ho takes 13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. IMMIGRATION ACT of 1869. Land acquired on Terms. Assisted and Free 
neh, and R Passages. Information and particulars to be obtained on —_ ion. 
=e MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General. 
to 
At = I * Curer OFFIcE—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street). 
Us 0) ADDRESSES Designed, and S 
(residing The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,750,000 ; and in respect of RUSTIC, GROTESUUE. ‘and ECCENTRIC artisti designed for an: 
Address, Annuities only £656 per annum. combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped i in aly es Relief, an: 
enclosing ‘The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities amount to £972,621. Illuminated in the a Style caf _— 
fected ral and on ions. 
y and Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on ‘application. ox ‘DINNER CARTE ES of new arranged, Printed and 
Sm, ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. At HENRY RODRIGUES’, °° PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY MONOGRAMS.—The STATIONERY COMPANY'S CATA- 
r 0 7 nd UE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, 
View LOMBARD STREET, CITY, axp 57 CHARING CROSS, WESTMINSTER. free. BRITISH and FOREIGN STATIONERY COMPANY, 10, and 12 Garrick Street, 
Directors. Covent Garden, London. 
W. R. Brand, Esq., M.P. Kirkman D. Hodgso: 
pe le ir John Lu rt 
den Davis, fir John Lubbock, Bar. JOSEPH GILLOTI’S STEEL PENS. 
Rolph, n, Esq. 8. yvill, Jun., Esq. 
FINANCIAL POSITION. HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 
ae" Total amount insured, with Bonus additions. eee £3,007,431 in London exclusively for the FURNISHING ‘of BEDROOMS, 
an old at 3 per. cent. interest 
Publis ‘Annual revenue from Premiu waient TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
” from Interest 57,163 149,950 
re} The whole invested in Government, Real, mit other first-class Securities, in addition to which oy \f ” 
— Company, . | Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest no! 
‘SOR: ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
| ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
ormation (Established .D. 1720, by ay 4 of King George I., and confirmed by Special Illustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
ae of Parliament.) FURNITURE, seut free by post. 
‘ouncil. Cuter Orrice-ROYAL sunaien. LONDON; Braycu—29 PALL MALL. 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., G 
ersity, APPIN & WEBB’S CANTEEN CASES and PLATE 
nes 08 JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. CHESTS completely fitted for Home and Foreign Use 
nire. CIIARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
ATE, Directors, OAK IRON-BOUND, and WELL-SEASONED. 
Robert Bare iam Tetlow 
aie John Garraxt og, Bow. — Wilmot Holland, Es <a. sq First size, £5 5s.; Second, £8 8s.; Third, £11 11s,; Fourth, £16 16s.; Fifth, £25; Sixth, £46. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. Egerton Hubbard, Esq Tilustrated Catalogues post free. 
— Edward James Daniell, Esq. Nevile Lubbock, Esq 71 and 72 CORNHILL, and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET. 
L, an Devideon, Esq. | George Forbes , Esq. 
— MA?PPIN & WEBB'S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 
utageos Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. | Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. Quality guaranteed, 
ive = 
Aix | AN be SEEN in COURSE of MANUFACTURE at the 
iD by Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq, ‘ Charles Baring Young, Esq. . WINSLEY STREET WORKS, OXFORD STREET, or ROYAL CUTLERY 
stale Medical Referee- SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq.,F.R.8. | WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
Staircax Fink Gem and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. | ARQUET SOLIDAIRE fi FLOORING 
= FIRE DUTY._Thi the PRE is NOW the only char Q or - 
som for FIRE ee ES ‘Tax having been abolished, t MIUM only charge P HOWARD'S PATENT. 
pi Asura ye. or ‘without, pa participation in Profits. No. 1,548. 
it Alien ration r the cost of Policy Stamps an 25, %, and 27 RN STR é s' , W., AND 
participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and y 4 
3 of modern , wit whose resources have been e 
bythe (CUTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assortment of 
pur 18 Prospectus and ‘Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application | TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 
toom for ROBERT 'p. STEELE, Seer etary. | BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative ‘only because of the largeness of the Sales. 
NIvI I DEX EN D PER CENT | The Blades are all of the finest Steel. d. 
5 and 10 to 20 inch Ivory Handles .. por Donen Ms ll 6 perPairs 
TEL. ‘or Safe and Profitable Investments ditto Balance ditto 15 6 12 6 
Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. (post free). | 22 6 16 6 
CAPIT This Month's Number ditto fine Ivory 19 6 
ALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS INvE ESTORS, TRUSTEES, 4 ditto extra large ditt ” 30. a3. oe 8. 
nd will find the above Investment safe, and reliable Guide. | 4 ditto finest African Ivory a uM. 7. » 
Mess. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852, ditto extra large ” 
S. BURT‘ 18) ronmonger, men' Prince 
ENT fore TALE RONOMETER of Wales cA TAT containing eer of 700 Illustrations of his un- 
ete of the CCHES. The object of this Invention is to correct those Irregularities in the Going which —_ rivalled Stock, with fist of Prices and Plans of the 20 large ee pot 
Portions of ee” of the Wearer might occasion, and at the same time to protect the weaker 39 xford Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Suredt i 5, and y's Place; and 
ride an Movement It is particularly yrecommended to Gentlemen who Newman Yard, London. the ca of delivering 
8 in the sto the most 
beaidapted ted to Lever Watches’ at the cost 4 will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
52 
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The Saturday Beview. April 16, 1870, 


De, a BAGS and DRESSING CASES, Despatch 


Boxes, Tourists’ Writin Com Jewel Cases, Writing Desks, Parisian Productions, 

rary Medinval aod r, Albums, Cases of fine Cutlery, Se¢issovs, Razors, Table 

the Magic Razor Strop and Paste-—At MECH’ S, 112 Regent Street, W. [llustrated 
P= post free. Established 1827. N.B.—Mr. Mecni atteuds personally daily, assisted by 


GMEE’s SPRING MATTRESS. 
Patents Nos. 1124 and 3041. 
‘Each Mattress bears the Makers’ Label. 
To be obtained (price from 25s.) of Agents “throughout the Country whose Names will be 
given by the Makers, 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY, 
20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOR LADIES AND GEWTLEMEN. 
AS H’S ROUGH TOWELS. 
COMBINING ELASTICITY AND FIRMNESS. 


PATENT. 


(CROQUET LAWNS. 
HE SEASON is COMMENCING, and all who desire a close 


Velvet Grass should use the Invention TILE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN © 


MOWER, which, says the Gardener's fae tried in the Gardens:of the Koyal 
Horticultural Society at Chiswick during the past Season, and is reported as the quickest, most 
simple, and mest efficient Lawn Mower ever used, and such is our opinion. 
JOHN G. ROLLINS, 
___AMERICAN MERCHANT, OLD SWAN WHARF, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


pur UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Street, W, 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, to ‘the rewire At 


the best New Books, English, French, and German, i 
*4* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Pry 


with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTU’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’ 
307 Regent Street, near the Poly technic. ¥'S United Libraries, 
Now in preparation, 
L° ONDON. By Gustave Dorf and JERROL, 


Al PASCHAL EGC.—The ENGLISH ALPHABET (oy. 


SIDERED PHILOSOPHICALLY and PANTOLOGICALLY being 
written tor Grown-Up Children by a Great Big Fool. ' . * Little Bay 
London : JouNn B. Dax, Savoy eas Strand. 


(THE CHINA QUE STION. “By MacDonarp 


formerly of Shanghai. 
1. The Commercial Convention of 1869. 
2. Lord Clarendon’s China Pelicy. 
3. The Missionaries and Opium Cultivation, 
4. Notes. China and the Chinese. 
London: Er FINGHAM wi ILSON, Royal | Exchange, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


rue SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of HADES, comprising a 

Inquiry into the State of the Dead; with a Demonstration Sens the Bible that th 

Atonement Was not made in this World, but by the Disembodied Spirit of Christ in the Inte. 
mediate State. By the Rev. GuorGe BARTLe, DD. 


London: LONGMANS & Co., Paternoster Row. 


(GARDEN LAWNS. 
To KEEP the GRASS in good clean condition, the American 


“ ARCHIMEDEAN” MOWER is‘the simplest and best Machine. The Field says, “* es e 
“were not, however, until now aware they (the Americans) possessed a Lawn Mower is far 
ours.” 


superior to.apy of 
JOHN G. ROLLINS, 
OLD SWAN _WHARF, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


- ARCHIM EDEAN” LAWN MOWER.—This wonderful 


“Machine can be seen i ti 
Agent for the U: nited Kingdom, operation in onr leading Public Gardens, and at the Wholesale 
JOHN G. ROLLI 


N 
AMERICAN MERCHANT, OLD SWAN WHARF, —— BRIDGE, E.C. 
i, WINE BINS.—FARROW & JACKSON, Wine and 


of Iron Wime Bins, Bar Fittings for Spirit 
Stores, Beatin Wax, pm every Article re wired for Wine, from the Press ‘to crush the 
Grape Decanting Machine for the .-—18 Great Tower Street, 8 Ilaymarket, and 
58 Mansell Street, Rondon ;_and 23 Rue du Pont. Neuf (between Rue de Rivoli and Rue 
St. Honoré), Paris. FE rench Wine Bins—Open, | 12s. ; Locking up, 27s. per 100 Bottles. 


Ne N’S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 25s. per Dozen, 

wt vA Dozen, £12 15s. per Quarter-Cask. Rail paid to ny Station in England. 

This Wine'w ll be found of superior quality, issoft and old. and, though entirely 

free —_ rasa or the ay approach to acidity. —THOMAS NUNN & SONS, Wine, Spirit, 

and jueu 44 Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. Priced List on application,.— 
Establis ed 1801. 


LLSOFP'S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
ow being supplied in aoe finest condition,in Bottles and Casks, by FINDLATER, 
MACKIE. TODD, at their London Bridge Stores, Landon Bridge, 8.E. 


PpuURE CLARETS. —T. LAZENBY, 
Wiguvre Street, w., Merchant. 
No. Claret Vin n Ondinai 

Claret 

5 -—Dessert Claret ine flaveury Bordeaux 
E.1 LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
° DIMENTS._E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Reeeipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, S: and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations w one are 
put up and tron in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public.— 
‘90 Wigmore Street. Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 

Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S BAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, ene the Label used so many years, signed “ iizabeth Lazenby.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
A MSTERD: AM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST PRIZE; 


above the Gold Medal. Supplied to the British. French: Prussian, Russian. Italian, 
Dutch ents other Governments, One Pint of fine flavoured BEEF-TEA at 24d. Most con- 
venient economic Stock.’ 
CAUT —Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron whose Signature 
ison Jar. 
Ask for “ Liebig Company’s Extract,” and id not for Liebig’ s Extract of fMeat. 
LD AGE or ACCIDENT, NOT DISEASE, SHOULD 
OUR DAYS.—PAMPHLET on "the PORTABLE TURKISH VAPOUR and 
BATH, Four Stamps. Vide Leader,™ Daily Telegraph,”’ February 7. 
Sole Agent_T. HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim Street, Bond Street, W. 
OULE'S PATENT EARTH SYSTEM.— The NEW 
COTTAGE APPARATUS; the Apparatus for Houses up and down Stairs; Commodes 
cant for use.—Plans for Fixing, Prospectuses, with Prices, and every information may be had at 
No. 29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


PAER'S LIFE PILLS keep PEOPLE in GOOD HEALTH 


and make them CHEERFUL and HEARTY. Persons suffering from Headache, Liver 
Complaints, Bilious Ailments, Skin Eruptions, Lowness of Spirits, Costiveness, Gout, Lumbago, 


&c., are particularly recommended to try PARR’S LIFE PILLS. They have never been | 


known to fail in affording immediate relief. 


SUFF. ERERS from PARALY SIS, RHEUM. ATISM, 
NEURALGIA, and LOSS and PHYSICAT, POWER.—The LAR 
TREATISE ‘on CURATIVE EL TBCTRIC SITY, by Mr. HARRY LOBB, M.R.C.S 
can be obtained of Messrs. SimpKIN, M ARSHALL, & Co.; or from the Author, 31 $ ville 
Street, Piccadilly. 1s. ; by post, Thirteen Stamps. The larger work (dedicated by permission 
‘to Sir Charles Locock, Bart.,M.D., Physician to the Queen), 5s., can also be obtained as above. 


BOOKS, &c. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


all the advertised in this day's Saturday Review”’ are 

in Cireclatios at MUD SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand 

increases, and an ie ~ad is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they 
pear. Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. Prospectuses on n application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 


for a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per Annum,commencing at 
sany date. Book Soeieties supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE'S CATALOGUE for APRIL, New Edition now ready, postage free on 
The Collection of Books on Sale includes more than Two I 
plumes of Surplus Copies of _ hopular ape of the | Past and Present Season, and ‘Twenty 
ee Volumes of § 1 Works, well adapted fur Gentlemen‘s 
Librari es and Drawii ing-room T ables, and for Ww edding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. —All the ew BOOKS 
in Cireulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S bag rts LIBRAR 80 be obtained 
‘with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Book in with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Now ready, First Series,5s. 


CONTE EMPORARY ANNALS of ROME: Notes, Politicg 


Archologiea}, and Secial. By the Rowan CORRESPONDENT of the Westminsy: 
Gazette.” With Preface by the Very Rev. Monsignor CaPEL, 
RicHvARDSON & SON, Paternoster Row; Dublin, and Derby. 


ROMAN MONUMENTS IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 
Just published, Part I. (to _be completed in ‘Phree Parts), uniform in size with Horsley; 
“ Britannia Remens, folio, with numerous Illustrations, 21s, 
APIDARIUM SEPTENTRIONALE; or, a Description ¢ 
the Monuments of Reman Rule in the North of England. Edited by the Rey, J, 
CoOLLINGWOoD Bruce, LL.D., for the Society of Antiquaries of Neweastle-upon- Tyne. 
Newcastle : Published for the Society by Wau. Dopp, 5 Bigg Market ; who will supply egpig 
carriage-tree. on receipt of Post Office Order for the amount. ; 


NEW WORK ox 1 THE IRISH LAND. 
Just published, ; or, post free, 2s. 3d. 


PrORESHADOW INGS. Patt Ii.—A Proposal for the Seth. 
ment ef the Irish Land Question. Addressed to the Tenant Farmers. By Ignorvs, 
yao may still be had, price 3s.; post free, 3s. 4d. 
Dublin : W. B. K Grafton Street. London : SUMPKIN, MARSUALL, & Co, 


DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK ; or, Lives of Celebrated 
Children. With Explanatory Notes. 2s. 6d. 
PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 23. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO PARISIAN PURASEOLOGY. 1s. 6d. 
PARISIAN PITRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 
PREMIER PAS, IN FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 
DE PORQUET'S SYSTEM OF TEACHING FRENCH. 3s. 6d, 
London : SIMPKEIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
MIDDLE CLASS AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
EW and APPROVED TEXT BOOKS on ENGLISH 
HISTORY, constructed apeciaaty for the Use of Pupils preparing for Public Examin- 
tions, with Copious Biographical and Constitutional Notes, Examination ng 


necessary for Examinces, but not to be found in any other School Histories. By M 
Ross, late Lecturer on History, Norma! College, Cheltenham. 


I. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, for Junior Classes 
Revised Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“We foretell that these * Outlines” will soon be in the hands of all who are preparing for one 
or other of our literary tour .”’— Papers for the Schovlmuster. 


Ii. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, for Senior Classes 
Revised Edition, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
“ Asa practical text-book for the student, . exactly adapted to his wants, and from experi- 
ence we can attirm that he will find in it all his studies may require. ‘The arrangement is 
excellent.”—Luglish Journal of Education. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


J ust published, cloth, 16s. 
(PHe TINEINA of SOUTHERN EUROPE. By HT 
STAINTON, F.R.S., Sec. LS. 
Also now ready, 
THE ELEVENTH VOLUME of the NATURAL HISTORY 
of the TINEINA. 1s. 6d. 
London : : JOHN Vi AN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


8vo. cloth, 930 pp., lis. 
(CHRONOLOGY (the DICTIONARY of); or, Historical sl 
Statistical sp agier Alphabetically arranged, and having the information brought dova 
to 1869. By W. H. OVERALL, F.S.A., Librarian to the Corporation of the City of London. 
London: Paneras Lane, Cheapside. 


Demy ‘8vo. containing 48,000 Words with Meanings, 4s. 6d.; free by post, Ss. 


W ALKER and WEBSTER COMBINED in a DICTIOY- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGU AGE, wherein the Detinitions of Wensren and the 
Pronunciation of WALKER are united and brought into conformity to the usage of the Pret iy 
Time. All the new Words are introduced, and many Synonymous ‘Terms are careiuly 
discriminated, by JouN Lonemutr, A.M., LL.D. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


‘Fourth Edition, much enl: arged, with 40 Engravings on “Wood, Coloured Frontispice, 
and 6 Panoramic Maps, post Svo. cloth, 123. 


INTER and SP RING on the SHORES of the MEDITER- 
RANEAN; or, the Rivie ra, Mentone, Italy, Corsiea, Sicily, Algeria, Spain, and Biarritz, 
as Winter By J. Henry BENNET, M.I 
“The book is a iaonemeae good one for its, esis and should be studied by all who have 
need of the kind of knowledge that it contains.” —Zimcs, December 21. 
Joun CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


a 
RREGULARITIES and DISEASES of the TEETH: ; 
Series of Papers Wat “The Lancet” and * British Journal of Dental Science.” 
SEWILL, M.R.C.S., L.D.S., Dentist to the West London Hospital, &c. 
“ Trregularities of teeth in children, facial neuralgia, abscess of the 
indigestion from defective teeth, are the chief matters treated; and on each of a: phe 
cially upon the first, the principles that should guide practice are very clearly en 
bouk cannot fail to be useful and welcome.”—Lancct. 
Joun CuurcuiLL & Sons, New Burlington Street. —— 


Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


L 
DRE. KENNION'S OBSERV ATIONS on_ the MINERAL 
SPRINGS of HARROGATE. By ApAM Beary, M.A., M.D. Cantab., Men 
Royal College of Physicians of London. . 
London : Joun Cuurewitt & Soxs. Harrogate : Tomas HOLLIS 
~ Now ; published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional a Oe. 
and its CURE. By Gro. Beaman, M. D., 
London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. = cag it 
Edition, with Addenda, containing additional 
of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by by post, 1s 8d. 


REVELATION! S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular. a 
London: H. 219 Regent Street. 
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| CONTENTS : 
j 1. UNPUBLISHED LETTERS WRITTEN BY SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
2 AMERICAN SOCIALISMS, 
— LONDON: BELL & DALDY. ! 3. THE PARAGUAYAN WAR. 
sin 4. THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT AND THE IRISH LAND, 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. with Portrait of Raleigh, 5s. FARES. 
Ine. 7. PROSTITUTION: HOW TO DEAL WITH IT 
THE COURTLY POETS from RALEIGH |8 THE ACTION OF NATURAL SELECTION ON MAN. 
— to MONTROSE. Containing the complete Poetical Works of Sir Walter CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 1. Theology and Philosophy—2. Politics, 
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5. ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. In Memoriam, By C. Pat, M.A. 
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A j a Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATR, 14 Henrietta S' Covent Garden, London 
Canon. Residentiary of Llandaff, Vice-Principal and Professor of Hebrew in 
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il Pp [THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. CHIL (fer APRIL), 
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ped Now ready, Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 1. THE CHURCH POLICY OF CONSTANTINE. 
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mi (HURCH DOCTRINE—BIBLE TRUTH. RABAT OF 
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7. THE HOME POLICY OF THE SESSION. 


This Work contains a full Discussion of the so-called Damnatory Clauses in 8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


the Athanasian Creed. The New Edition has an additional Note on Transub- 


stantiation and the Apostolical Succession. 
Unstamped, 6d.; Stamped, 7d. 
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THE ACADEMY: a New Literary Review 


and Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and Art. No. VII. 
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HISTORY of the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE 


until the PEACE of UTRECHT. By Earl STanHopPE. §8vo. 16s. 


THE CHURCH and the AGE: Essays on the 


Principles and Present Position of the Anglican Church. By Various 
Writers. 8vo. 14s. 


THE PLANTER’S CHOICE—TREES and 


SHRUBS for ENGLISH PLANTATIONS: a Selection and Description of 
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Species. By AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN. 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 


THE DISCOVERY of the GREAT WEST; | 


or, the Valleys of the Mississippi and Lakes of North America: an Historical 
Narrative. By FRANCIS PARKMAN. 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


FIVE YEARS in DAMASCUS, with Travels 
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A SELECTION from the FAMILIAR LET- 


TERS of SIR CHARLES BELL, F.R.S. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


THE “ROB ROY” on the JORDAN, NILE, 


RED SEA, LAKE of GENNESARETH, &c.: a Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt and the Waters of Damascus. By J. MACGREGOR, M.A, Sixth 
‘Thousand, 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 


AN ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 


Compiled from Original Sources. By Wm. Smirn, LL.D., and Turorninvs 
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| TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOks, 


NOTICE.— Mr. WILLIAM BLACK, Autho 


of “In Silk Attire,” &c., is now contributing a New Story to TINSLEYy 
MAGAZINE, entitled THE MONARCH OF MINCING LANE. 


NOTICE.—Mr. B. LEOPOLD FARJEOy 


Author of “Grif,” &c,, will commence a NEW STORY in the JUNE Namie, 
of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Per. 


sonal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By GEORGE Hopper, Author of 
“Sketches of Life and Character.” 8vo. [Ready this day, 


THE GAMING TABLE, its Votaries ay 


Victims, in all Times and Countries ; especially in England and France, by 
ANDREW STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. (Ready this day, 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. By 


J. Ewrne Rireuiz, Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &ec. 8yo, 
[Ready this day, 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY, 


By Captain Ricnarp F. Burton, Author of “A Mission to Dahomd,” && 
8vo. with Map and Illustrations. [Ready this day, 


MEMOIRS of SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, 


| BART., of ULBSTER. By JAMES GRANT, Author of “The Greg 
Metropolis,” ‘The Religious Tendencies of the Times,” &c. 
with Steel Portrait. 


1 vol. 
Ready this day, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST: a Novel. By 


the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Found Dead,” &c. 2 vols. 


[Ready this day, 
VERONICA: a Novel. By the Author of 
“ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” ‘* Mabel’s Progress,” &c. (From “ All the Year 

Round.”) 3 vols. [ Ready this day, 


A DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN PIPPIN. 


By Joun Pomeroy. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


GOLD and TINSEL: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL: a 
Novel. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols, 


NOT WHILE SHE LIVES: a Novel. By 


Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “Faithless; or, the Loves of the 
Period,” &c. 2 vols, 


GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. ‘By B. Fargzox. 


2 vols. 
| SIDNEY BELLEW: a Sporting Story. By FRrancrs Francs, 
2 vols. 


AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ George Geith,” ‘ City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &c. 3 vols. 


A FOOL’S PARADISE: a Novel. By Taomas 
Ancuer, Author of * Strange Work,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


BOOKS ON GARDENING. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to Grow and Show Them 


By 8. ReyNoLps HOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER GARDEN: being Plain, 
Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in May 4 
Gardens all the Year Round; embracing all Classes of Gardens, from the larges 
smallest; with Engraved Plans, illustrative of the various Systems of Grou ss ee pie 
and Borders. By DAVID THOMSON, formerly of Archerfield and Dirleton Gar mrt 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. Crown 8v0. (+ 


| ON ORNAMENTAL-FOLIAGED PELARGONIUMS: with 


Practical Hints for their Production. Propagation, and Cultivation. By PETER Gun’ 
' Culford, Bury St. Edmunds. Second Edition, Enlarged, including Description 
Varieties introduced up to the Present Time, and Engravings, 4s. 


|THE BOOK of the GARDEN. By Cartes 
j Two large Volumes, royal 8vo., embellished with 1,353 Engravings. 
Each Volume may be had separately, viz.: - Fruit and 
. the F ti f Gardens—Construction, Heating, and Ventilation © r 
Pramen and other Garden Structures, with Practical Details 
Illustrated by 1,073 Engravings, pp. 776, £2 10s. = 
2. Directions for the Cult f the Kitchen Garden, the Hardy-fruit Garden, the Fo 
a ‘ond Flower Garden, including Fruit and Plant Houses, with Select Lists a 
Vegetables, Fruits, and Plants. Pp. 868, with 279 Engravings, £1 17s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CULTIVATION of the 
GRAPE VINE. By WiLLtAM THomson, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch 
Dalkeith Park. Sixth Edition, Svo. 5s. 


“THE GARDENER: a Monthly Magazine of Horticulture and 


FloricuJture. Edited by WILLIAM THOMSON and Ricuanp DEAN. 6d. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOKS. | 
A. R. WALLACE’S CONTRIBU- | 


TIONS to the THEORY of NATURAL SELECTION:” a Series of | 
Essays. By the Author of “The Malay Archipelago,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
price 8s. 6d. [This day. 


Que SUNDAY LIBRARY. Vol. IX. 


“NATIONS AROUND.” By Miss A. KEary, Crown 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 4s. 6d. [Now ready. 


NOTICE. — THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 


VOLUMES will in future sell for 4s, 6d. each, instead of 4s., as formerly. 


Tue POPULATION of an OLD PEAR 


TREE; or, Stories of Insect Life. From the French of E. VAN BRuYSSEL. 
Edited by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown 8vo. with Illus- 
trations by Becker, 6s. [This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “GLOBE SERIES.” 


RYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 


with a revised Text, Notes and Memoir, by W. D. Curisriz, M.A. Globe 
3s. 6d. [This day. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 


BISHOP TEMPLE’S SERMONS preached 


in the CHAPEL of RUGBY SCHOOL, 1858-1859-1860. Extra fep. 8vo. 


price 4s. 6d. (This day. 
THE TRAGEDY of LESBOS: a Dramatic 
Poem. By E. H. Pember. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. [This day. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


PROFESSOR MAURICE’S “ MEDLEVAL 


PHILOSOPHY ;” or, a Treatise of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy 
from the Fifth to the Fourteenth Century. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Zhis day. 


THE CHARACTERS of THEOPHRASTUS. 
An English Translation and a Revised Text, with Introduction and Notes. 

By R. C. M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Next week. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Will be ready on Thursday next, April 21, 


NOTES on IRISH QUESTIONS. By Henry L. Jepuson. 
4 London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. Dublin: WILLIAM 


SIR G. CORNEWALL LEWIS'S LETTERS. 
In ONE VOLUME, 8vo. with Portrait, price 14s, 


Te LETTERS of the RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE 
CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart. to various Friends. Edited by his Brother, the 
Rev. Sir G, F. Lewis, Bart. Canon of Worcester. 

“The many-sidedness of the Author's character, his clear intelligence, his highly- 
developed faculty of observation, his remarkable literary power, his wide experience 
aad political sagacity, his scholarlike taste and extensive classical reading, ail 
contribute to give a charm to his correspondence, even when he is writing on most 
ordinary subjects.” ATHEN ZUM. 

London : LoONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR BAIN. 
Now ready, in Two Parts, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By AtexanpER 
Bat, LL.D. Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdecn. The Parts 
may be had separately :— 
Part I. Deduction, price 4s. 
Parr II. Jnduction, price 6s. 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


\ HANDFUL of FLOWERS and WEEDS, in PROSE and 


VERSE, from a Very Old Portfolio. By the Author of ‘ The False Step and 


London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


GIL’S AENEID, Booxs I. and II. translated into English 
Verse by Epson EDWARD MIDDLETON ; with Explanatory Notes. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE BOOK FOR THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
Lately published, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


[JNCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALE for the XIXtH CENTURY. 
Edited by ExizanerH M. SEWELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert,” &c. 


“A stray volu 
bundl me has escaped out of our with freshness and spirit to the very last; 
wider of Christmas books for young people, and every chapter sparkles with gleams of 
instruct plea that it really is amusing and wise and kindly humour, shrewdness, and 
: — enough for their elders, and espe- | good sense. The wishes range over an infinite 
all those who yet retain the happy variety of subjects,—boys' life at school, mad 
fairy le, landscape gardening, the Queen of 
is origi good one. The agascar, and a host of other topics, all 
Having well contrived, and there treated in the same lively fashion, and full 


tenons n is pleasant vein reaching. is very r 
satire the wholesei.esof pictures | Easter holidays.” Guardian. 
The idea of the story is kept up 


LOoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


On Friday next, the 22nd instant, in fep. 8vo. 

and OTHER POEMS. By Francis Rernoxps, 
Author of “ Alice Rushton, and other Poems.” 

Loxemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


A On Monday, May 2, in ONE VOLUME, royal 8vo. 


CRITICAL and COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY of the 
Pitty Sale ed of PAINTERS ; comprising Eight Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Subjects nt ah Pictures, and Nine Hundred and Eighty Original Notes on the 
between tie Yo es of Various Artists who have Painted in the Schools of Europe 
tothe ¢ ears 1250 and 1850. By F. P. Sea@uigr, Picture Restorer in Ordinary 


London: Lonxamans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORKS. 
[HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXVIIL 


April, 1870. 8vo. price 6s, 


CoNnTENTS. 
THE VICE-ROYALTY OF LORD LAWRENCE. 
JUANA LA LOCA. 
M. DE PARIEU ON TAXATION. 
EASTLAKE AND GIBSON. 
NON-RESTRAINT IN THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE, 
SMITH’S TOUR IN PORTUGAL. 
RENAN'’S ST. PAUL. 
THE EPIC OF ARTHUR. 
BALLOT NOT SECRET VOTING. 
EARL RUSSELL’S SPEECHES. 


LOTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. Disraeny, 


M.P. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s, 6d. [On Monday, May 2. 
“ Nosse omnia hee, salus est adolescentulis.”—TERENTIUS. 


TTHE LETTERS of the RIGHT HON. SIR 


GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, to various Friends, Edited by the Rev. 
Canon Sir GILBERT F. LEWIS, Bart. 8vo. price 14s. 


HE HIGH ALPS WITHOUT GUIDES. 


By A. G. GIRDLESTONE, M.A., late Demy in Natural Science, Magdalen College, 
Oxford. With Frontispiece and Two Maps. Square crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


K,NGLAND to DELHI: a Narrative of 


Indian Travel. By JoHN Marueson, Glasgow. With 82 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood. Imperial 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


GCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 


and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S8., late 13th Light 
Dragoons. Crown Svo. 10s, 6d. 


A HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the NEU- 


TRALITY of GREAT BRITAIN during the AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By MountTaGuE BERNARD, M.A., Chichele Professor of International Law and 
Diplomacy, Oxford. Royal 8vo. price 16s. : 


LAND SYSTEMS and INDUSTRIAL 


ECONOMY of IRELAND, ENGLAND, and CONTINENTAL COUNTRIES. 
By T. E. Curre Lesiiz, LL.B., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, price 12s. 


A &CHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S EXPOSI- 


TORY LECTURES. Being VoL. V. of the New Edition of Archbishop 
Leighton’s Works, edited by WILLIAM WEsT, B.A., Incumbent of St. Columba’s, 
Nairn. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


THE MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NA- 


TIONS. By the Rev. GzorGE W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Student’s Edition, revised and condensed into 
One Volume ; with 46 Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 9. 


J UDGED by HIS WORDS: an Attempt to 


Weigh a certain kind of Evidence respecting CHRIST. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


FORTY-FOUR SCHOOL SERMONS 


PREACHED in ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, Manchester. By Robert Lams, 
M.A., Rector. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 14s. 


THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, and SCEP- 
TICS. 


Translated from the German of Dr. E, ZELLER, by OSWALD J. REICHEL, 
B.C.L. and M.A. Crown S8vo. price 14s. 


GPEECHES from THUCYDIDES.  Trans- 


lated into English for the use of Students, with Notes and an Introduction, 
by HENRY MusGRAVE WILKINS, M.A, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY 
FroubE, M.A. 12 vols. 8vo. price £8 18s. 


HOME POLITICS; or, the Growth of Trade 


considered in relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration. By DANIRL 
GRANT. 8vo. price 7s. 


ON FOOD: its Varieties, Chemical Com- 


sition, Nutritive Value, Comparative Digestibility, Physiological Functions 
and vukes, Preparation, Culinary Treatment, Preservation, Adulteration, &c. By 
H. Leruesy, M.B, M.A. Ph.D. &c. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 


GHAKSPEARE'’S TRAGEDY of ANTONY 


and CLEOPATRA, annotated for the Use of Schools and for Private Study. 
By the Rev. J. HunTER, M.A. 18mo. price 1s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. , 
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the Review. 


GINX’S BABY. 


Messrs. STRAIIAN & CO. beg to intimate that they will publish GINX’S 
BABY on the 27th instant. 


56 Ludgate Hill, April 13, 1870. 


This day, small <to. 7s. 


THE LYRICS OF HORACE 


Done into English Rhyme. 
By THOMAS CHARLES BARING, M.A, 


ANNALS of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 


Late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


On Monday, the 18th instant, post Svo. 


UNAWARES: 
A Story of an Old French Town. 
By the Author of “One Year,” “ Tales of the South of France,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


On the 29th instant, New Edition, fep. Svo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PAUL THE POPE AND 
PAUL THE FRIAR: 


A Story of an Interdict. 


By T. ADOLPIIUS TROLLOPE 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New Edition, fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK FOR LADIES 
INDOOR PLANTS, FLOW! ERS TOR ORNAMENT 
AND DECORATION, AND SONG BIRDS. 

By E. A. MALING. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 1b WATERLOO PLACE. 


New Edition, fep. 8vo. Pictorial Cover, 2s. 


HESTER KIRTON. 


By KATHERINE S. MACQUOID, 


Author of “ Chesterford,” * By the Sea,” &e. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New Edition, fep. 8vo. Pictorial Cover, 2s. 


WARP AND WOOF; 
Or, the Reminiscences of Doris Fletcher. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “ Basil Godfrey's Caprice,” 


“For Richer for Poorer,” &¢c, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


[April 16, 197%, 


ST. PAUL’S AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
Second Edition, Svo. Portrait and Illustrations, 18s, 


By 


Harr D.D., late Dean of St. Paul's. 


Ir 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. Py Arriivr PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminits 
Third Edition, with an Account of the Discovery of the Burial Place 
King James I., with many new Illustrations, 8vo. 21s, t 


*,* The additional Notes can be had s 


separately by the Pu 
former Editions. Tchasers of th 


MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK, 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Dlustrations, price 29s, 


FREE RUSSIA. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 


Author of “ New America,” “Her Majesty’s Tower,” &¢, 


“ A book which is at once hig chly valuable and emimer ntly readable. It is in our 
superior to any work the at | has » roceeded from Myr. Dixon's pen, and we cordialiy recommend Jed 
to our readers. The information Dix: m COMVEYS 48 very great, and his style is singulaiy 
forcible and picturesque.’ Standard. y 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH srrggr, 


In the press, and shortly will be published, 


SERMONS 
PREACHED IN HEXHAM ABBEY CHURCH, 
By the Rev. J. W. HOOPER. 


LONDON: J. NISBET & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET, W 


MR. HOLE’S “BOOK ABOUT, ROSES.” 


A New Edition is in the press. Orders received by all Booksellers. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGIL AND LONDON. 


2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


JOURNAL 


OF 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 


Kept through the Campaign of 1815 


By the late General CAVALIE MERCER, 
Commanding the 9th Brigade Royal Artillery. 


“ Whether in regard to the striking contrasts it affords......... rard to a personal | 
account of a strugele that will always have a pee uli ar charm to Eng ~ Fh, the book is one of 
the most interesting that has ever been published.” —Odserver. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


CAPTAIN A, GRIFFITI'S NEW NOVEL.—NEWBY, Publisher. 


PECCAVI! 


is good, being both unaffected and vigorous. The barrack seenes are admirably | 

gic mod vie le be thoroug My relished by men conversant with military life. Full of life and | 
umour.”—Athen~um. ™ Both a clever and amusing novel, coutainiug much incident, plea- | 
gantly worked Messenger. | 
| 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. viii.—199, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE. TRISH LAND. By Grorce Campnest, Chief Commis- | 
sioner 


r of the Goatral Provinces of India. Author of “ Modern Indi &e. 
Visit in the Spring. Part If.—A Visit inthe Auturan. Fart I. | 
“ Asable a book on this asany [have read.”—See Ret. Il W. E. Gladst 
in the House of Commous, April 7. 
London: Trisner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND 
THE OLD POETS 


Royal Svo. cloth, with Stec! Portraits and Vignettes ; 
Introductions, and Memoirs, by 


The Rev, ALEXANDER 


The Rev. HENRY TODD, 
And others. 


Edited, with Notes, 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 2 
MASSINGER and FORD. 16s, 
BEN JONSON. 16s. 


WYCITERLEY, CONGREVE, VANLRUGH, and 
FARQUHAR. 16s. 


GREENE and PEELE. 16s. 
SHAKESPEARE. With Plates by John Gilbert, 12s 
JOHN WEBSTER. 12s. 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 


vols, 32s. 


12s, 
Or the Set complete, £6 1¥s, 


THE OLD POETS. 


SPENSER. 10s. 6d. 
CHAUCER, 10s. 6d. 
DRYDEN. 10s. 6d. 
POPE. 10s. Gd. 


Or the Set complete, £2 2s, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, 


LUDGATE HILL. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


MAY BE SEEN AND SELECTED FROM. 


MARION & CO., 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE. 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT ON THE FIRST FLOOR. 


N.B.—A large addition has lately been made of Views in India, Rome, Florenct, 
532 


Naples, dc. &e. 
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EVERY TUESDAY, PRICE ONE PENNY. 


CHARLESS WAIN 


CONTAINS ARTICLES AND REVIEWS ON SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 
Its Politics will be entirely independent of Party. The Staff consisting of Writers of diverse shades of opinion and bent 


of mind, great questions will be fairly discussed ; while lighter Articles will be added to make 
it that which it aims to be, a Social and Popular Periodical, 


CHARLESS WAIN. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, 4 AVE MARIA LANE; 


OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 21 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND. 


CHARLTON TUCKER'S LIST. 


MISTLETOE GRANGE: a Royal Road to KENT'S POEMS. Crown 8vo. beautifully 


Wrinkles. An Easter Holiday Book. Frontispiece by Swain. Beau- | bound in cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
tifully bound in cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. [Now ready. | 


The Lines to Longfellow which appeared in “The Times” are 
«\ child's story told with considerable humour and grace.” —Publishers’ Circular. included in the present Edition. 

“4 series of lessons in physical science thrown into the form of a rattling | Tp our own day, the main incident of the subject has been treated by Mr. 
story.”"—Daily Telegraph. | Charles Kent, in hexameter verses rich with exquisite imagery and beauties of 


«There is no royal road to learning,’ says the adage ; but another adage, equally — poetic expression.”—ZLord Lytton’s note to the Apple in “ Lost Tales of Miletus.” 


comet, reminds us that ‘ there is no rule without exception ;’ and here, we take it, | 

jstheexception to the time-honoured disclaimer of the royal road. A sprightly A Letter from LAMARTINE. 
damsel of the name of Cissy (we do not think her surname is ever mentioned, by 
ihe way), and her very learned brother George, and her governess Miss Starch, and | 


“ Paris, April 7, 1853, 
** Srr,—A happy chance places, only to-day, under my eyes the magnificent 


avery good-natured paterfamilias are the inhabitants of Mistletoe Grange, and very | 
happy times they pass there ; and very happy and profitable hours the young readers 
of their history may pass in their merry companivnship. At one time, when Cissy 
ani George are out: in the paddock with their pet pony, Dandy Dumpling, George 
instructs his sister in all the mysteries of the horse, giving, among other things, the | 
iilowing prescription in favour of a black-legged steed,— 

4 white legs—touch him not at all. 

3 white legs—take care he does not fall, 

2 white legs—spare him to a friend. 

1 white leg—he’ll serve you to the end. 
Qn another occasion Cissy is saying her geography to Miss Starch, and, like a mis- 
chievons madcap as she is, the cunning pupil finds a ridiculous answer for almost 
every serious question. Thus she affirms that the chief town of Switzerland is called 
Bene to warm the people among the snowy mountains, Her wits are wool- 
gathering when the capital of Prussia is asked for, and Warsaw she considers to be 
tightly named, because the people there saw so much war, and so on all over the 
Continent! Many of the jokes are necessarily somewhat overstrained and far- 
fetched, but, on the whole, Cissy and her lessons will afford considerable amusement, 
and may fix many morsels of knowledge in subtle corners of the memory. We are 
next introduced to certain ‘ Dairy Doings,’ in which George, as an amateur farmer, 
evinces considerable skill ; the mysteries of butter-making are triumphantly exbi- 
bited, and a delicious pat of actual butter is the result! After ‘further farming’ 
andthe ‘four-horse cistern,’ we take part in a merry children's party, and listen to 
shot story and fairy tale. A balloon, very fortunately, selects as its place of 
descent the big meadow of Mistletoe Grange, and initiates the children in acronautic 


strophes of ‘ Aletheia,’ in which you have enshrined my name. 

* How much I regret that I did not know them sooner, and that I have allowed 
you thus to believe me wanting either in admiration or in gratitude! I am wanting 
in neither when I read you, and I hasten to repair as much as possible the neglect 
occasioned by accident, 

“No picture of the events of 1848 places me in view of posterity under a more 
favourable aspect, or in a light more resplendent. It is the light of Partiality and 
of Poctry. But Poetry, whom I have loved so much, owed me some slight return. 
She pays me largely by your hands. 

“TI preserve these beautiful verses as an inscription one day for my tomb. 

** If you come to Paris, remember that you will there find a friend. 


* To Charles Kent, Esq.” “ ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE.” 


THE LAME DEVIL (Le Sage’s “ Diable 
Boiteux ”). This Edition has been most carefully freed from those parts 
of the Original Work which it might be undesirable to place in the 
hands of Young People. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


nysteries, Later on Cissy gives a ridiculous travestie of the history of England, 
andin the final chapter, ‘£ s. d.,’ aspires to understand the mysteries of the currency. 


The happiest result of an investigation into the adulteration of metals is the | 


Startling discovery that ‘ unalloyed happiness’ means ‘happiness that has nothing 
todowith tin!’ And so we take leave of Miss Cissy. commending her and her 
lively badinage to the consideration of our youthful friends, who may, in her com- 
jationship, acquire ‘ wrinkles’ before they are entitled to them in the order of 
tature, The little volume of ‘ Mistletoe Grange,’ it is only fair to the publisher 


that we should add, is very charmingly ‘got up,’ and very daintily adorned.”—Sun. | 


“Under this unpretending title we have a course of philosophy and farming 
male easy, What are hard nuts to the young are cracked in so agreeable and 
nelodious a way as to attract those whom severer lessons would repel. After a look 
atthe horse in his stable, there is a pleasant chat with Miss Starch about geography; 
diversified with a chapter on the dairy, and then a discourse, or succession of dis- 
Courses, On grasses, seeds, agricultural implements, practical farming, the principle 
¢f ballooning, &e. A pretty fairy tale comes in afterwards, and divers other 
tatters are treated upon in a concise and lively style.”—News of the World. 


SACONTALA. Cloth boards, crown 8vo. 3s. 


“THE Book MARKET.—We welcome, among novelties in the realm of English 
literature, the carcfully-edited reprint of Sir William Jones’s translation of 
Sacontala,’ Hereby the fortunate ‘ general reader’ may make himself familiar with 
sue of the most: charming, as it is one of the oldest, monuments of dramatic genius. 
he ask, ‘ What or who was Sacontala?’ Goethe has answered that query in his 
own way, by saying, in a musical little epigram, that if one wants to name in one 
word all that there is of lovely in the earth, of tender in the heart, and of subtle in 
cy, ‘Say Sakoontala, and then all is said.’ ‘Yo be more precise, ‘ Sacontala ; 

, the Fatal Ring,’ is a Sanskrit drama, by the famous Kalidas&, the discovering 
and tendering of which by Sir William Jones led to the revelation of the whole 
Marvellous and beautiful region of Aryan dramatic literature. The play has been 
Teently published in verse, as an ‘ édition de luxe,’ with Hindoo arabesques, and all 
paca of an established classic; but a better idea of the original will be 
td from this little volume which Mx. Tucker gives us than from its magnificent 

-"—Daily Telegraph. 


NORTHWARD to BABYLON: a short 


Semi-Satirical Poem. Crown 16mo. cloth boards, 1s. 


*Ts a clever little poem, in mock-heroic verse, by a writer who modestly signs 
| himself ‘A Scribbler,’ and dedicates his rhymes to his publisher, or to the ‘ Printer’s 

Devil,’ for the meaning of the dedication is not altogether clear, A prettier ora 

smaller volume is seldom to be met with than this ‘ booklet;’ and the verse is 
| written with much spirit, pungency, and sometimes with snatches of poetic feeling. 
The plot is rather mystical and confused ; but, without taking trouble to follow its 
labyrinths, the reader will feel pleasure in gliding down the easy-follow stream of 
melodious rhyme. ‘The printing and paper are of remarkable excellence, and 
altogether the little volume is a bijow de lettres.”"—Echo. 


“The fairy tale shows imaginative power and easy versification: the other is a 
kind of Jfrs. Haller story, with some glowing passages.” —Weurs of the World. 


MYTHOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. By 


CuarLes Kent. Crown 16mo. cloth boards, 1s, 


* A very useful compendium for the desk or waistcoat pocket of the provincial 
editor and others.” —Publisher's’ Circular. 


MEDICINE asa PROFESSION for WOMEN. 
By Cuarves R. Dryspave, M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London; Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England ; late Secretary to the Harveian Medical Society of London; 
Physician to the North London Hospital for Consumption, the Metro- 
politan Free Hospital, and Farringdon General Dispensary. Pamphlet, 
crown 8vo. 6d 
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Now ready, super-royal 16mo. with 2 coloured Views and a Map, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


VICTORIA: 
TIE BRITISH “EL DORADO;” 
Or, Melbourne in 1869. 


SHOWING THE ADVANTAGES OF THAT COLONY AS A FIELD FOR 
EMIGRATION, 


By A COLONIST of Twenty Years’ Standing, and late Member of 
a Colonial Legislature. 


Super-royal 16mo. cloth, 5s, 6d. 


FOUR YEARS IN QUEENSLAND. 


By E. B. KENNEDY. With Photograph of ‘* A Squatter’s House,” and a Coloured 
Map (scale, 64 miles to an inch; size, 23 inches by 18) showing all the latest 
Discoveries, from private and other sources, with the Agricultural Districts and 
Gold Fields clearly defined. 


“ We close with regret Mr. Kennedy's useful and compact little volume. It contains in a 
small compass a mass of useful ti to intend while it will furnish to stay- 
t-h Imirable summary of the position and prospects of one of the most pro- 
mising of England’s colonies. . . . . Th ghly i and lable from beginning 
toend."—Examiner. 
“ Gives much information to the intending emigrant. The map seems et . 
«lthenema. 


Demy Svo. cloth, 9s. 
COLONIAL POLICY AND 
HISTORY. 


Representative Colonies—Crown Colonies—Colonial Defence—Colonial Church— 
Emigration. By the Right Hon. Sir C. B. ADDERLEY, K.C.M.G., M.P. 


e appearance of this volurae is extremely opportune. . . . . A complete summary of 
our recent colonial history.”—Euinburgh Review. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 


BRITAIN AND HER COLONIES. 


By J. B. HURLBURT, M.A., LL.D., Member of the Convocation of the University 
of Toronto, Canadian Commissioner and Juror at the International Exhibition, 
London, 1862, &c. 

“ We know of no better book than this to explain the true and relative position between 


* Britain and her Colonies,’ and recommend it for the most carnest consideration of all those 
who are engaged in the development of the wealth of the realm.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


THE PARANA; 


With INCIDENTS of the PARAGUAYAN WAR, and SOUTH AMERICAN 
RECOLLECTIONS, from 1861 to 1868. By THOMAS J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S. 
&c., H.B.M. Consul for Rosario; Anthor of “Impressions of Western Africa,” 
“* Ten Years’ Wanderings gst the Ethiopians,” &c. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions, including a Portrait of Field-Marshal Lopez, the Paraguayan President. 


“ We can cordially recommend the book, both as pleasant, fresh reading, and for the quantity 
er. 


sterling, reliable information it contains.”"—Obsert 


Demy 8vo. 189 pp. cloth, lettered, 1s. 


PROTECTION TO NATIVE 
INDUSTRY. 


By Sir — SULLIVAN, Bart., Author of Ten Chapters on “ Social | 


4.-SPECIAL INTERESTS. 10._BOARD OF TRADE STATISTICS. 
5.—PRODUCER AND CONSUMER. 11.-RECIPROCITY,. 
6.—UNFAIR COMPETITION, 12,-CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 
APPENDIX. THE WORSTED TRADE AND THE FRENCH TREATY— 
INTOXICATING LIQUOR THE NATIONAL CURSE. 
“ We have in this volume another of those solemn and practical admonitions which ought to 


Reform,’ 
CONTENTS : 
CUAPTER | CHAPTER 
1.—~GROW 7H OF TRADE. 7.—_LABOUR. 
%—PREE TRADE AND FREE | a.—COTTON. 
3.—CORN. | 9.—FRENCH TREATY. 


arrest attention, and be taken as a warning of the dangers which beset us as a nation. 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 


BRITISH RAINFALL, 1869. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE. DISTRIBUTION OF RAIN_. 


OVER THE 


BRITISH ISLES DURING 
THE YEAR 1869, 


As observed at about 1,500 Stations in Great Britain and Ireland, with Remarks on 
various Bxperiments, and an Appeudix on Evaporation. Compiled by G. J. 
SYMONS, F.M.S., Member of the Scottish Meteorological Society. With Ilustra- 
tions. (Published Annually.) 
“ A handy: octavo vol of ly 200 d witho i i 

with avast array of facts, which even in thenvelves sare fr dy reading than one not vered 
in meteoro! wou ream of, and whie! tinost 


MAPS. 


Folded in cover, 5s, ; mounted on cloth in case, 7s. 6d. ; on rollers Varnished, 9 
STANFORD’S NEW 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF LONDoy 


And its ENVIRONS, showing SUPERFICIAL DEPOSITs. Compiled by J 
JORDAN, Esq., of the Mining Record Office, from the Published Mg; 2 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of England and Wales, and from the ue be 
Memoir accompanying “ Reports of the Medical Officer of Privy Council ind 
and 1867,” by R. W. MyLNe, Esq., and W. WHITTAKER, Esq., B.A. 1 
The Map also shows all the Railways and Stations, the Principal Roads, &e, 


Scale, 1 inch to a mile ; size, 24 inches by 36, 


In sheet, 2s. 6d.; mounted in case, 5s, 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP OF 
PROPOSED METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAYS, TRAMWAYS, 


! And MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS, for SESSION 1870, Showing ae 
| the SANCTIONED LINES and RAILWAYS in OPERATION. With a List g 
| the Plans numbered to correspond with the Map and the Private Bill Office List: 
| the Names of the Engineers ; and the Lengths of the Proposed Lines, » 


Scale, 3 inches to a mile ; size, 35 inches by 27. 


Sheet, plain, 4s. ; coloured, 5s. 6d. ; mounted on linen, in case, 83, 
on roller, varnished, 14s, 


DAVIES’S MAP OF 
THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON, 


Includes Cheshunt and Leatherhead, North and South, and Brentwood and Windsr, 
East and West. It clearly shows the Railways, Coach Roads, Cross Roads, ani 
Footpaths. the Commons, Parks, Rivers, Canals and Brooks, the Three and Twelw 
Mile Circles from the General Post Office, and the Cab Fare, or Four Mile Cire 
from Charing Cross. The Scale is engraved upon the entire margin, and serves for 
the easy measurement of distances throughout. 


Scale, 1 inch to a mile ; size, 45 inches by 32, 


New Edition, mounted on cloth, in case for the pocket, 10s. 6d. ; on roller, 
varni 


, 15s. 


STANFORD’S TRAVELLING 
RAILWAY AND ROAD MAP OF 
| ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Showing the Railways, Main Roads, Cross Roads, Rivers, Canals, Cities, Towns, 
Villages, Lakes, Forests, and Mountains (giving the height of the latter in 
' The general Topography of the Country is well displayed, and the and 
Counties are distinctively coloured, 


Scale, 12 miles to an inch ; size, 36 inches by 42. 


MAPS OF 
SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 


Are also published on the same scale, mounted in case, each 4s, 6d. 


New Edition, Four Sheets, Coloured, 21s. ; mounted on linen, in case, 30s. ; 
on roller, varnished, 35s.: spring roller, £4 4s. 


STANFORD’S MAP OF INDIA. 


Showing the latest Divisions, and distinguishing British and Native Territories, 
with all the Railways Opened and Sanctioned, the Canals, &c. ; together with s Map 
of the Straits Settlements. 


Scale, 35 miles to an inch ; size, 50 inches by 63, 


Mounted on linen, in case, 8s. ; on roller, varnished, 11s, 
STANFORD’S 
NEW PORTABLE MAP OF INDIA, 


With PEGU and TENASSERIM PROVINCES ; exhibiting the present Divisions of 
the Country according to the most recent Surveys ; showing also the adjacent 
tories of Beluchistan, Afghanistan, Turkestan, the Chinese Empire, Burmah, 
Siam. The Railways, Rivers, Canals, Mountain Passes, and the Elevations 

the Sea are clearly indicated; and the Boundaries of the Provinces, the 
Bombay, and Madras Presidencies, the Districts under British and Native Govern: 
ment, and the French and Portuguese Possessions are dist:nctively coloured. 


Scale, 86 miles to an inch ; size, 29 inches by 33. 


| Sheets, £3 10s. ; mounted in case, or on roller, varnished, £5 5& 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF CANADA 


And the ADJACENT REGIONS, including PARTS of other BRITISH 4 
VINCES and of the UNITED STATES. By Sir W. E. LOGAN, ral. 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. The Geology of Canada is deriv ince 
the results of the Canadian Geological Survey ; that of the other British Prov pe 
from the labours of Dr. J. W. DAWSON, Professors JAMES Ronn, J. B. JuK 
others ; while that of the United States is compiled under the authority of ol 
JAMES HALL, from various sources mentioned in ‘The Atlas of the Geology 
Ca: 


Scale, 25 miles to an inch ; on 8 sheets, size of each, 24 inches by 21 


vie 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


NR BY APPOINTMENT FOR THE SALE OF THE ORDNANCE MAPS, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY MAPS, AND 
ADMIRALTY CHARTS. 


E ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES 
Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Pau), Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, April 16, 1870. 
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